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investigation of the subject through the subsequent 
centuries of the Middle Ages. 
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and especially to Professor David S. Blondheim of the 
Johns Hopkins University for the suggestion of the 
subject and for his invaluable guidance and counsel. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study is to discuss more tho- 
roughly than has heretofore been done the terminology 
of words relating to women’s costume as it appears in 
French texts of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The 
subject has already been treated to a certain extent in 
various works, among which the most important, from 
the philological point of view, are Godefroy’s Old French 
Dictionary (1) and Winter’s monograph (2) on the sub- 
ject. A revision of their work is justified by the publi- 
cation, since their completion, of a number of impor- 
tant manuscripts containing new information on the 
subject. Further justification, were it necessary, is fur- 
nished by the fact that both these authorities failed to 
make use of the assistance which can be given by a 
comparison of the description of the costume, as it 
appears in the texts, with the evidence of contem- 
porary representations in statucs, manuscripts, etc. A 
certain coordination of the two mcthods of approach to 
the study of costume, the philological and the archaco- 
logical,shas been made by the historians of costume, 
who, in discussing the dress, employ terms found in the 
literature of the period, with which they often evince an 
extensive acquaintance ; but their interest is wilh the 
appearance and development of the dress itself, rather 


4. Goperroy, Dictionnaire de Vancienne langue frangaise, (Paris, 


1880-1902). 
2. M. Winter, Kleidung und Putz der Frau nach den altfranzé- 
sischen chansons de geste, (Stengcl, Ausg. u. Abh., XLV, Marburg, 1886.) 


Goddard. | 
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than with the words relating to it, and their documen- 
tation from the texts is but scanty. A combination of 
the two methods was made by Gay in his Glossaire Ar- 
chéologique (1) which, however, not only remained 
unfinished, but trealed rather summarily the twelfth 
century. In the following study, which is primarily phi- 
lological, the archeological method is only secondary, and 
supplementary to a sludy of the texts, but it is hoped 
that, where it can be applied, it may give objectivily 
and life to terms which would otherwise be vaguc. 

The method of procedure has been as follows: after 
an introductory chapter dealing with the costume in gen- 
eral, the single words, arranged in alphabetical order, 
are discussed ; under each topic a definition of the term 
is given; this definit’on is justified and amplified by 
the citation and discussion of passages from the texts 
and, when possible, the word is made concrete by its 
identification im the rconography with the article it re- 
presents. 

With regard to the words chosen for discussion, the 
original intention was to limit the study to Lerms applied 
solely to women’s dress, and, in the case of words 
used of both men’s and women’s dress, to consider only 
texts in which such words refer to the costume of wo- 
men ; but as the work progressed, 1t was found that 
some articles of dress, such as the manlel, the chape, the 
chaperon, also terms relating to various accessories of 
dress and jewelry, and some verbs relating to the ad- 
justing of costume, show nodilference as applied to men 
or lo women, and to discuss them only as represented 
in the lady’s dress, would have been to make an arti- 
ficial division and to omit important material which 
throws light on the word in general. Such neutral words 
have therefore been treated as completely as possible. 
A general similarity of some other articles of dress was 
found in other cases, which made it seem preferable, for 


1. V. Gay, Glossaire Archéologique, (Paris, 1887). (A.-G.). 
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a better understanding of the lady’s dress, to include a 
discussion of the man’s as well, pointing oul resem- 
blances and differences. This is especially necessary in 
the case of words of infrequent occurrence. Some words, 
of course, belong exclusively to the feminine costume, 
and some to the masculine. The latter group is not con- 
sidered in this study. 

In formulating the definitions continual reference is 
made to Godefroy, as the most complete work on the 
subject, and the one in general use. It has been found 
possible to correct and to make more specific many of 
Godefroy’s often vague definitions. The Glossaries con- 
tained in various texts, especially those of the Sociélé 
des anciens lexles francais and Foerster’s glossary to 
Chrétien de Troyes (1) have also been consulted. The 
definitions found in these works are often preferable to 
those given by Godefroy, but as it is not evident wheth— 
er their definitions hold good for the word in general, 
or apply only to a particular passage, they have had 
to be reconsidered with regard to all the material. An 
effort, of course, has been made to give the credit for 
correct definitions to their original formulators. The 
glossary in M. Iénlart’s manual of costume (2) has proved 
especially helpful. Laborde’s glossary (3) has been found 
to be of very little value for our period, for which it has 
very few citations. Winter (4), von Wartburg (5) and 
Tobler (6) cite some examples not found in Godefroy. 


1. W. Foerster, Jsristian von Troyes, Worlerbuch zu seinen samt- 
lichen Werken, Rom. Bib.,. XXI, (Halle, 1914). 

2. C. Enrart, Manuel d’Archéologie frangaise, T. III, Le Costume 
(Paris, 1916). 

3. L. pe Lasorpe, Glossaire francais du moyen dge a Vusage de 
Varchéologue et de Vamateur des arts, (Paris, 1872). 

4, WINTER, op. cit. 

5. W. von Warrtsure, IL’ranzisisches Etymologisches Worterbuch 
(Bonn and Leipzig, 1922) (in course of publication, available as far as 
-bob). 

6. A. Tonrer, Alifranzdsisches Woérterbuch, ed. by E. Lommatsch 
Berlin, 1915) (in course of publication, available as far as bobee). 
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The dictionaries of Murray (1) and Lexer (2) have also 
been consulted for the appearance of the words in 
Middle English and Middle High German. A study of 
Old English words for articles of costume (3) has 
furnished some information for a few words. 

Entirely new statements in regard to the definitions 
are very infrequent if made at all. The present study 
is of service, in this respect, in that the frequently di- 
verse statements of modern authorilies have been collect- 
ed and compared with a larger body of evidence than 
has hitherto been available. Consequently it is in regard 
to accuracy of statement and completeness of docu- 
mentation, rather than in novelty of conclusions, that 
the present work represents progress. 

The study of the texts has been limited to those 
written in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, for the 
reason that there appears, towards the end of the twelfth 
century, a marked change in dress, (cf. s. v. mantel 16). 
The setting of a limit based on this change, to which 
Winter and Schultz (4) paid httle attention, has made 
possible a simpler, but more thorough treatment than 
would have been possible had a longer period been con- 
sidered. A number of texts composed at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century have been read, in order to 
have a basis of comparison, but they have not been 
quoted as a rule. Some Middle High German texts have 
also been read, mainly those based on a French model. 
No close translation of any passage describing costume 
in the French original has been found, but frequent pa- 
raphrases have been noted which arc of interest as show- 
ing a great similarity of costume in the two countries. 


1. J. A. HW. Murray, Al New Lnglish Dictionary on historical 
Principles (London, 1888 {¥.). 

2. M. Lexer, Millelhochdeutsches Handworterbuch, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 
1872-1878). 

3. L. Srrorse, Die altenglischen Aletdernamen (Borna-Leipzig, 1904). 

4. A. Scnuttz, Das héfische Leben zur Zeit der Minnesinger, 2 vols. 


(Leipzig, 1879). 
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A more thorough study of Middle High German texts 
might throw light on some words which are not yet 
well defined in meaning. 

The most important passages from the texts have 
been quoted in exienso. While an effort has been made 
to collect as much new material as possible, passages 
previously cited have been repeated, if of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant it, especially when they were de- 
rived by lexicographers or students of costume from 
manuscripts since published as a whole. In arranging 
this material a system of cross references, noting the 
appearance of a word in a passage given under another 
heading, has been preferred to a system which would 
have involved either overmuch repetition or else the 
division of passages into scraps which would lose much 
of their value by being taken out of their setting. In the 
case of words which offer difficulties and are of infre- 
quent occurrence, all the passages noted have been men- 
tioned. For words whose meaning is well established, 
only such texts have been quoted in full as may add to 
our information in regard to the word, references being 
given to corroborative passages to be found elsewhere. 
The general intention, however, has been to bring to- 
gether and quote fully all material which may be of 
interest, and, for the sake of thoroughness, a possible 
prolixity has been preferred to undue brevity. 

The dating of the texts has offered considerable dif- 
ficulty. Unless otherwise stated in the bibliography, 
the dates are those given by Voretzsch (1), as the 
most recent authority upon the subject. 

For the words many earlier quotations are listed than 
have been given heretofore. Some attempts have been 
made to compare the dates of the appearance of a given 
type of costume in the texts and in the monuments, 
with the gratifying result of a general harmony. Some 


4. C. Vorerzscu, Einfiihrung in das Studium der altfranzésischen. 
Literatur (Halle, 1925). 
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opinions have also been hazarded in regard to the dating 
of the texts by the description of the costume, or by 
the appearance of new terms, (cf. s. v. surcol, Chrétien ; 
s. vu. jupe and soscanie, Parlonopeus ; s. v. manche, Ga- 
lerent de Bretagne ; s. v. ceinlure, Troite), but. few con- 
clusions of real value can be drawn in this regard until 
the texts of the first half of the thirteenth century have 
been thoroughly studied. The dating of monuments by 
the costume is outside the province of this study. 
The texts published since 1881 which have proved the 
mot fruitful source of new matcrial are the romances, 
especially those of Thébes, Troie, Enéas, Athis et Pro- 
philias, VE scoufle, Guillaume de Dole, and Galerent de 
Bretagne. In the chansons de gesle, women play a minor 
role. Their occasional appearance is oflen accompanied 
by a mention of the richness of their dress as indicative 
of their rank, and occasionally a rather long descrip- 
tion occurs, cf. Gaimar, 3883 ; Ogier, 1021 ; Hervis de 
Metz, 880, etc., but on the whole there is httle to be learn- 
ed about costume from the chansons de geste. In regard 
to men’s costume as well, except that worn in battle, 
there is not much material in the epics. In the romances, 
however, the lady is the center of interest, and the des- 
cription of her dress, made in the charming stvle of the 
period, was used by the poet as a setting to enhance her 
loveliness, while his account of the beautiful and costly 
materials, imported from distant. countries, elaborately 
embroidered, cut and fitted to measure, served not only 
to indicate her social position and wealth, but also her 
taste in selection. In fact the romances, written for and 
read by the ladies, are the fashion journals, the Vogue 
and Vanity Fair of the Middle Ages. Greater attention 
is of course paid to the lady’s dress than to the man’s, 
though notes as to « the well dressed man » frequently 
appear. The court dress also predominates over the 
everyday dress. The travelling costume occasionally 
appears. References to the dress of the lower classes 
are only casual, exceptinthe case ofthe fabliau of R 
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cheul, which describes the dress of a courtesan from the 
middle class. 

A: question arises in regard to the testimony as to 
dress offered us in these romances. With the exception 
of Marie de France, whose statements as to dress we 
accept without hesitation (and with regret that she is 
not more diffuse on this subject), we know of no poets 
in our period who were not of the male sex. Were they 
competent to pronounce in regard to a lady’s dress, or 
shall we accept their descriptions only with reserva- 
tions? On the whole, they seem to have been better 
informed than the average modern man, not to say tha 
scholar ! For one thing, the dress of the two sexes was 
so similar in many respects thal they had a better back- 
ground to start with. Moreover it is hardly possible that 
the ladies, for whom the descriptions were written, 
would have let any eiaring inaccuracies go unchallen- 
ged. On a few occasions a poet may be suspected of 
using‘a term which is not quite exact for the sake of ‘the 
rhyme, and the author of L’Escou/fle may appear a bit 
hazy in regard to the different kinds of headdress, but 
in the majority of cases the general agreement of the 
poets’ descriptions, the correspondence of these with 
the illustrations, and their occasional use of technical 
terms, move us to confidence in them. An exaggera- 
tion in regard to the cost of materials and jewels and 
the foreignness of their origin is to be expected, and 
does not detract from the description of the dress itself. 
The eloquence of their language in relating the beauties 
of a dress even puts some, as Chrétien and Bénoit de 
Saint More, in the class of connoisseurs. There are times 
when notes must have been taken « sur le vif », as in 
the picture of the girls adjusting their guimples in Par- 
tonopeus, 1.10641 (1) that of Fraisne and her harp in 
Galereni de Bretagne, |. 2003, and the morning walk 
in dishabille in Guillaume de Dole, |. 269. 


1. Cited by Schultz, I, p. 212 
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The study of the iconography has been carried on by 
an examination of the material which has already ap- 
peared in histories of costume, and by a search for new 
material, reproduced in books on art not dealing di- 
rectly with costume. Some investigation of original 
sources was also made, which, though limited in scope, 
has not been without some success, and it is believed 
that none of the illustrations here published have been 
reproduced before as illustrating costume. These new 
illustrations, however, do not dispense with the neces- 
sity of constant reference to the standard histories of 
Viollet-le-Duc (1) Quicherat (2), Schultz (3), Strutt (4), 
and especially to the latest and most authoritative work 
on the subject, and the one which offers the most new 
material, that of M. Camille Enlart (5). 

Comparison of the iconography of France with that 
of other countries shows a great similarity in dress, but 
we learn that in the matter of modes France was al- 
ready the arbiter of fashion. The Anglo-Norman court 
drew, of course, its inspiration from France; William 
of Malmesbury, in the twelfth century, complained of 
subservience to French styles even before the Norman 
conquest (6);French influence in dress was strong in 
Spainin the eleventh century (7); and the German poets 
mention dresses cut ndch den franzoyschin silin (8). 

Materials were brought to France from many coun- 
tries, paile d’Engleterre, G. de D. 1183 ; drap d’Espaigne, 


4, Viottet-te-Duc, Dictionnaire du mobilier francais, Vol. 3, 4 
(Paris, 1872). 

9. J. Quicuenat, Histoire du Costume en France (Paris, 1877). 

3. A. Scnuxtz, op. cit. 

4. J. Srnutt, A complete Viesw of the Dress and Habits of the People 
of England, rev. ed. by Planché (London, 1842). 

5. ENanrt, op. cit. 

6. STROEBE, op. cit., p. 6. 

9. De Dieco y Leon, Compendio de Indumentaria espajola, (Madrid, 
1915), p. 66. 

8. Athis u. Prophilias, D. 160; Parzival (W. v. Eschenbach) 313, 
8; Wigalois, 10550. 
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Athis, 11430; soie de l’oevre de Rousie, Alex. (Mch.) 
509, 30 ; cendal de Rossie, G. de B. 1554; Folg. 10363 ; 
paile d’Aumarie, Alhis 6059, G. de B. 1556 ; and 
in great frequency materials from Eastern countries, 
palle de Tresale, Perc. 18737 ; un samit grigots, Perc. 
22039 ; dras achelé en Niques, Trisl. (B) 4131 ; 
palie Alexandrin, Parl. 1622, elc., etc. (1) but the 
French finished product and handiwork were prized then 
as now. A very modern note is struck in the mention of 
_ a German soldier coming home from « over the Rhine », 
who brings his sweetheart a pair of « gemalie Kalzen, 
(embroidered stockings). (2). This constant commerce 
and interchange of materials explains the similarity of 
costume which the iconography shows to have existed 
in the then civilized countries, a similarity as great as 
exists to-day, and which justifies us in occasionally 
drawing on illustrations of costumes in countries other 
than France, to supply or corroborate evidence on some 
moot point. Minor regional differences in France are 
not reflected in the iconography, but that they already 
existed to some extent is shown by the passage : 
(1199) G. de D. 4722: 


S’ot chapclet a la manicre 
As puceles de son pais... 


In discussing the dress of any period, we must first 
ascertain its stable features, those which differentiate 
it from the dress of other periods, and then study those 
details within the period which are determined by such 
factors as distinctions in class, in age, and by the occa- 
sion upon which the dress is worn. 


4. For other examples of these placcs mentioned as a source of 
materials for garments cf. Langlois, Table des noms propres (Paris, 
1904) s. ». Roussie, Aumarie, gregois, alexandrin. 

2. NemwHart von Reventuat, ed. M. Haupt (Leipzig, 1858), 21, 16, 
quoted by Schultz, I, 187, referred to as Nith, XXXVII 3 (H.M.S. 
II, 128). 
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Two characteristics which are common to the ele- 
venth, twelfth and thirteenth centuries are the long, 
tight sleeves and the round neck line at the base of the 
neck. The thirteenth century is distinguished from the 
two preceding by the manner of dressing the hair, by 
the head dress, and by a much greater simplicity of 
style, in which all the possible extravagances of the 
preceding period in cul and trimming have disappeared. 
These differences are discussed more in detail, under 
irecier, galonner, cole and surcol. 

A. close-fitting sleeve, extending to the wrist, is a 
feature of the costume of all classes in the eleventh and 
twelfth centurics. This close-fitting sleeve may be that 
of the upper dress, cf. fig. 4, 10, 11 a, or of the under 
dress, which is visible when the sleeve of the upper dress 
is short or else wide and long, falling away from the arm, 
cf. fig. 1, 2,5, 7,8 a, b, c, 9. In those few cases in the 
iconography where the bare arm is exposed, the woman 
is engaged in some form of manual work, as washing: 
or spinning (1), and the long sleeve is pushed back for 
the sake of convenience. This necessity of freeing them- 
selves from the embarrassment of the long sleeve is 
reflectcd in the descriptions in the texts in which women 
helping in a siege tuck up their skirts and roll back their 
sleeves : 

Cong. J., 4216: 


Les dames i estoient, cascune rebrachie ; 
Aine n’i ot une seule n’ait sa robe escorchie ; 
Cascune portoit eue... (2) 


The second slable feature of the costume of all classes 
is the round neck line at the base of the neck, fig. 1, 4, 
8 a,c, 10, etal. The neck may be concealed by the guimple, 
fig. 11, or protected from cold by the loose collar formed 
by the hood of the chape, fig. 9, but there 1s never a 


1. Bib. S. Gen. 8, fol. 7 verso, 41 verso. 
2. Cf. also Chan. Ant. III, 158. 
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standing collar on the dress itself ; also the dress 1s never 
worn décolleié; the upper dress may be cut out slightly 
infront in various shapes, but the space is always filled 
by the chemise, fig. 5, 7, 8 ac, 12. 

Other features of our period, which are so striking 
that they appear to be typical, are the very long skirt, the 
long, flowing outer sleeve, (cf. p. 10), the low waist line, 
and the use of embroidered bands in trimming. None of 
these, however, is universal. They are often the mark 
of the court costume, which tends to elaboration, and 
an exaggeration of the above features to the point of 
discomfort and an impediment of movement, as con- 
trasted with the costume of the lower classes, which, 
governed by practical considerations and cost, 1s in- 
clined toward simplicity, freedom and ease. This dis- 
tinction is well shown in the length of the skirt, which 
as a court dress is very long, fig. 2, 8 a-c, 10, but as worn 
by a woman of the lower classes is shorter, reaching the 
ankles, fig.1,4,cf. also the mural paintings of S. Savin (1). 

The development of the very wide and flowing sleeve 
of the upper dress can easily be traced. In the ninth 
century the sleeve of the upper dress is neither very 
wide nor long, cf. Enlart, fig. 7, 8, 11. In the eleventh, 
in the working dress, there is little change, cf. fig. 1, but 
the more elegant dress of fig. 2, 3, shows a noticeable 
increase of width and length which is also seen on other 
monuments of the eleventh century (2) and about the 
middle of the twelfth century becomes exaggerated to 
the point of absurdity, as it is so long that it has to be 
knotted up in order not to drag on the ground, cl. fig. 5, 
8 a, Enlart, fig. 21, Schultz, I, fig. 53. This extreme sleeve 
is by no means, however, a fixed characteristic of 


1. P. Ménimtte, Les peintures de S. Savin (Paris, 1845) Pl. 14, 17. 

2. R. Ersrter, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der illuminierten Hand- 
schriften in Ovsterreich (Leipzig, 1907) III, fig. 538. Tapestry of Bayeux, 
in Montfaucon : Les Monuments de la Monarchie francaise, (Paris, 1729) 
II, p. 24. For the date of the Baycux Tapestry in the eleventh century 
(1066-77), cf. R. S. Loomis, Art Bulletin VI, (1923), 1-7. 
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the dress, for on monuments where it figures in the 
court dress, as at Chartres, orS. Bénigne, it islackingin 
the dress of the bourgeoise, cf. fig. 4, 7, and even in the 
court dress it is not always present. The statues of 
Chartres show considerable variation as to the sleeves : 
as they are reproduced by Willemin (1), fig. 62 has a 
tight sleeve with a long band simulating the extension 
of the flowing sleeve ; fig. 64, left, only a moderately 
wide sleeve, while fig. 63, 65 have a very wide sleeve. 
Of the three statues of queens at Angers (c 1160) 
two have the flowing sleeve, fig. 8 a,c, while b 
has only a moderately loose upper sleeve. In the Hertus 
Deitciarum (2), also, while many of the figures show a 
very wide sleeve, pl. V, XI, XIII, XXXI, others, 
pl. XXXII, XXXVI, show a tight plain sleeve. In 
the thirteenth century the flowing sleeve disappears 
entirely from the iconography. The simple sleeve is 
illustrated in Enlart, fig. 38, 42-46. 

The very low waist line, or the juncture of the skirt 
and waist ata point well down on thehips, fig.5,8c,10a; 
Enlart, fig. 20-23, 25, which is the essential feature of 
the modern revival of the so-called « moyen Age » dress, 
is also not a necessary feature of the dress, for fig. 4, 7, 
8 a,b, 10 b, 11, appearing contemporaneously with the 
above, show either the natural waist line, a raised waist 
line or no waist line at all. The lowered waist line, when 
it occurs, 1s a mark of the court dress, and is accompa- 
nied by a laced bodice, fitting the figure closely, as in 
fig. 5, 8 c. 

The use of embroidered bands for trimming is an 
inheritance from the period of Byzantine influence when 
they were also very largely used (3). The use of bands 
of a contrasting color is found in dresses of the lower 


4. Wititemin-Pottier, Monuments frangais inédits (Paris, 1839). 

2. Herrap v. Lanpszerc, Hortus deliciarum, text by A. Straub and 
G. Keller (Strassburg, 1879-99). 

3. Entart, p. 14, 15 ; fig. 1, 4; Viottet-Le-Duc, IV, p. 150. 
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classes, cf. fig. 1, but these are not elaborately embroi- 
dered as they are on the court dress, cf. fig. 5, 10, and 
in the twelfth century are often entirely lacking in the 
simpler dress, cf. fig. 4, 6, 11, 12. These bands were 
appliquéd on the neck of a dress, on the hem,.at the 
wrists and upper arm of the sleeve, and on the edges of 
a mantel. The straight band down the front of the dress, 
fig. 1, is seldom seen in the twelfth century. 

In regard to these features, the flowing sleeve, the 
low waist line with the close fitting bodice, the use of 
embroidered bands, we may conclude that they are 
striking but not universal characteristics of the eleventh 
and twelfth century costume, their appearance distin- 
guishing a costume beyond doubt from that of the thir- 
teenth century, and their appearance in an exagger- 
ated form being a mark of the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury ; the absence, however, of any or all of them, does 
not exclude a costume from our period. 

In addition to the distinctions of class, the purpose 
for which a costume is used is an important factor in 
determining what it shall be, whether it is wanted for 
an important event, or as an everyday dress; whether 
for wear in summer or in winter, in the house or out of 
doors. If we consider these needs in a lady’s life, we 
shall find that they were all met by different garments, 
suitable to different occasions, and a comparison of the 
occasions, as described in the texts and pictured in the 
illustrations, enables us correctly to identify the various 
garments. This method of identification is preferable 
to that which looks for a different cut of garment to 
correspond to different terms. We must also take into 
account the fact that a garment might change consider- 
ably in style in the course of a century, and would still 
be called by the same name. This fact accounts for dis- 
crepancies in description of the same type of dress in 
texts of different periods (1). 


1, In this connection, cf. also Enlart, op. cit. préface, p. x11, xIv. 
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The garments may be classified as follows : the court 
dress, worn by the nobility, is the bliaul ; the everyday 
or house dress of the noble lady, practically identical 
with that of the lower class, is the cole ; a lighter weight 
dress of linen, also a house dress, is called the chainse, 
while the warm furred garment worn in cold weather 
is the peligon. Towards the end of the twelfth century 
the plainer cole is worn at court instead of the elaborate 
bliaul, and the surcol is worn over it, these becoming 
universal in the thirteenth century ; this tendency 
towards severily of dress corresponding to the general 
austerily of the reign of Saint Louis (1) The maniel 
worn with the bliaul on state occasions was not a wrap, 
but an integral part of the court dress. On a journey the 
chape with ils chaperon, a hood drawn over the head, 
was worn ; the jupe appears to have been an upper gar- 
ment also, probably a short Jacket. The gone or gonele, 
was the flowing dress worn by nuns. An outfit of se- 
veral garments was called a robe, but this was also a 
generic Lcrm meaning merely « garment ». 

The chemise is the only undergarment mentioned. The 
stockings were called chauces, shoes in general sollers, 
while leather shoes were termed corduans, and lighter 
house shoes, eschapins. As headdresses the guimple, 
coife, louaille, orel are mentioned, as well as the nun’s 
voile. A special verb, lier, denoted the adjustment of the 
guimple, and the verb afubler Lhe putting on of the 
mantel or chape. On occasions of ceremony a chaplet or 
cercle of gold, or a chapel of gold, of flowers or of orfrois 
was worn on the head. The hair was usually braided or 
Irecié in two braids, somelimes with the aid of a ribbon, 
when it was said to be galonné. A belt or ceiniure of silk 
was worn with the bliaul, a coroie of leather with the 
cole. The lady’s jewelry at this period was confined to 
her rings, disks (tassel) on the mantel, brooch and belt. 
Earrings appear in one illustration, Quicherat, 166, but 


4. Cf Viottet-te-Duc, IV, 214. 
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the wearer is evidently a servant, and they are nol men- 
tioned in the texts. A necklace or bracelets are not shown 
in the illustrations. The brooch which closed the dress 
at the neck was the most important picce of jewelry, 
and is represented by three words, fermail, nosche and 
afiche. The bag worn hanging from the belt, toward the 
end of the twelfth century, was called the aumosniere. 
Gloves, ganls, are mentioned, but infrequently. Chapel, 
«hat » is found a few times. 

We have here all the articles essential to the lady’s 
toilet, as well as the different kinds of dress which would 
make up her wardrobe. The dress of the lower classes, 
of older women, and children was a less interesting topic 
and is not described at length. I'rom occasional refe- 
rences to it, however, we may identify the garments in 
the illustrations as follows : 

The cole or everyday dress and cotfe or headdress of 
the eleventh century is shown in fig. 1. The chemise, 
visible at the neck and hem, is worn under the tunic- 
like cole. Other illustrations from this same manus- 
cript (1) are almost identical with this one. Stockings 
and a low shoe cut like a modern pump are shown in 
pl. XXXVI in the fac-simile edilion of the ms. ; two 
tunics, cole and peligon (?) are worn over the chemise in 
pl. CIII, ibid. At the beginning of the twelfth century a 
similar cole is shown on the capital of a column of the 
choir of Notre Dame du Port at Clermont-Ferrand. (2) 
The cole about the middle of the twelfth century 1s 
slightly different in cut, fig. 4, but the cotfeis very sim- 
ilar. The cole towards the end of the twelfth century 
is shown in fig. 11a,in which the chemise no longer shows. 
The under sleeve of the right hand figure we take to be 
that of the cole, and the dress over il the surcol, of which 
the sleeveless type is shown fig. 12 b, d. The headdress 


1. Miniature sacre e profane dell’anno 1023 illustranti V Enciclope- 
dia medioevale di Rabano Mauro (Montecassino, 1896). 
2. Reproduction inthe Musée «(lu Trocadéro, Paris. 
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is the guimple. Another middle class dress, the chainse 
or thin dress of linen, is shown in fig. 6, and as worn by 
a lady of noble birth in fig. 8 b. 

The traveling wrap, or chape and chaperon of the 
eleventh century is shown in fig. 3, and another very 
frequent style, in which the chape is circular in cut 
and held up by the arms in front in fig. 9. The man- 
fel worn over the head which is so frequently found 
in the eleventh century, is seen c 1150 at Chartres, 
fig. 7 (1). 

The main difference in dress as worn by different ages 
seems to be thatthe bliaul or tightly laced dress wases- 
pecially adapted to a slender, youthful figure, and that 
older women prefered the less trying cole or chainse type; 
cf. the statues of the queens at Angers, where the laced 
bliaul, still in vogue, is worn only by the younger figure, 
8c, whereas the others wear the simpler style. Ilus- 
trations of children are rare. The colele of a child is 
shown fig. 3, 12 a. The tomb of a little girl at Léves (2) 
shows a dress almost identical with the dress of 8a. A 
baby in swaddling clothes is shown fig. 4. 

The lady’s costume worn on occasions of ceremony is 
described at length in the romances, beginning with that 
of Thébes (1150-55) (3) ; and continuing through the 
twelfth century. This court costume, up to the last de- 
cade, is the bliaul, or laced dress, which is found 1130- 
1190 all over France, from the north at Beauvais (4) to 


1. Cf. also Tapestry of Bayeux, Repr. Montfaucon II, p. 7; Bib. 
Nat. 12117 fol. 107 verso, fol. 133 verso ; Bib. Nat. lat. 8878, fol. 52 ; 
Bib. Nat. lat. 17961, fol. 78 verso. . 

2. Métais, Eglise de Notre-Dame de Josaphat (Chartres, 1908), 
Pl. LV. 

3. The similarity in the descriptions of costume in Thébes and Encas 
has been pointed out by E. Faral : Recherches sur les sources latines des 
contes et romans courtots du moyen dge (Paris, 1913) p. 94, who quotes 
Langlois, Chronologte des romans de Thébes, d’En-as et de Trove (Bib. 
Ec. des chartes) t. LX VI (1905) p. 107. 

4. Beauvais, Muséc, fragments of sculpture. 
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the south at Toulouse (1), from the east al Dijon (2) to 
the west at Angers (3). It is so frequent and so striking 
that it has been considered the typical dress of the 
twelfth century, (in truth, as has been shown, it was 
but one of several types), and has often been analyzed 
in detail in the style which is represented at Chartres (4), 
It is of interest, however, to compare the whole costume 
as it appears contemporaneously in a romance, Chré- 
tien’s Erec, with that of the statues at Dijon (now 
destroyed), fig. 5, and Angers 8c, or at Chartres and 
S. Loup de Naud, reproduced in Enlart, fig. 21, 22, 23. 
The situation in Erec is as follows : Enid, wearing an old 
torn chainse, appears at court. The queen is shocked at 
the state of her clothes and offers her a dress of her 
own : 
(c [5] 1164) Eree 1500 : 


Le fres bliaut ct le mantel 
De la vert porpre croisillice 
Qui por le suen cors fu tailliée... 


1594 : 


Li a Je mantel aporté 

Et le bhaut qui jusqu’as manches 
Fu forrez d’erminectes blanches. 
As poinz et a la chevegaille 
Avoit sanz nule devinaille 

Plus de demi mare d’or batu, 

[et pierres de mout grant vertu, 
Indes et verz, blocs ct bises, 
Avoit par tot sor l’or assises., 


The bands of gold embroidery are very plainly visible 
at the neck and wrists of the costume of all these figures, 


1. Toulouse, Chapitcaux romans du musée, described by E. Male 
in Revue Archéologique, XX, 1892, p. 28. 

2. Dijon, S. Bénigne, cf. fig. 5. 

3. Angers, S. Maurice, ef. fig. 8. 

4, Viottet-Le-Duc, ITI, p. 41 ; Quicuerar, p. 163 ; ENtart, p. 36. 

Do. ¢ = circa. 
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and form one of the striking details of the period. The 
precious stones used in the design are not evident on 
these small illustrations, but are shown, enlarged by 
Viollet-le-Duc, IV, 152, 153, from the actual designs 
of the statues at Chartres. 

1609 : 


Mout fu buens li mantiaus et fins : 
Au col avoit deus sebelins ; 

Es tassiaus ot d’or plus d’une once ; 
D’une part ot une jagonce, 

Et un rubi de |’autre part 

Plus cler que chandoile qui art. 


For an explanation of the lassel or clasps on the mantet 
through which the ribbons were run, see s. v. tassel. 


1615 : 


La pane fu de blanc ermine... 


The fur lining is not, of course, visible in thestatues, but 
it is seen in illuminations of this period, cf. s. v. forré. 


1622: 


Unes ataches de quatre aunes, 
De fil de soie a or ovres, 
A la reine demandés... 

Ele les fist tot maintenant 
Metre al mantel isnelemant... 


The long alaches or ribbons may be seen on the shoulder 
of the maniel in fig. 8 b, and looped in front in 8 c. 
1645 : 


La a son chainse desvestu 

Que nel prise mes un festu... 
Puis vest le bliaut, si se caint 
D’un orfrois a un tor s’estraint, 
Et le mantel apres afuble... 
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The belt of orfrois in our illustrations is shown wound 
twice around the waist instead of once, in fig. 5, 8 c. 
1655 : 


Les deus puceles d’un fil d’or 
Li ont galoné son crin sor... 


This is a description of a popular method of braiding 
the hair, in which a ribbon took the place of one of the 
strands of hair. It is most clearly seen in Enlart, fig. 23 
bis. 


1659 : 


Un cercelet ovré a flors 
De maintes diverses colors 
Les puceles el chief li metent... 


The small crown or cercle of metal is shown on all the 
above mentioned figures. Enid’s appears to have been 
a chaplet, rather than a royal crown. 

1665 : 


Deus fermaillez d’or neclez 
An une cople anseelez 
Li mist au col une pucele. 


The brooch at the neck is not shown double in ourillus- 
trations, but as square, 8 a, Enlart, fig. 23 ; round, 8c, 5, 
Quicherat, p. 162. 

1668 : 


Or fu tant avenanz et bele 
Que ne cuit pas qu’an nule terre, 
Tant scust l’an cerchier ne querre... 


A shorter but even more complete picture ofthe wholé 
costume is given us in the description of Gloriande : 
(c 1200), Ogier, 1022: 


Ben fu vestue d’un cher paile gregois 
Et par-desus un bliaut a orfrois, 
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Laciés fu d’un fil tor (read dor ?) ben a destrois, 
S’ot afublé d’un mantel aginois, 

Li tassel furent a or saracinois. 

Ele ot caucié un corduans estrois, 

Panturé furent a or sarrasinois ; 

Osta se euinple por le caut qu’cle avoit, 

En son cief mist un capelet estroit... 


Other descriptions which give an ensemble view of 
the court dress are found in Trote, 13333, Enéas, 1466, 
Enéas, ms. G. F. D.544, Sepl Sages, 1456, Aihis, 6831, 
Parlonopeus. 10.693, Li biaus desconeiis, 2235, Elie de 
S. Gilles, 1695. 

Some of the dresses of the time must have been very 
beautiful, if they resembled the costumes described by 
the poets. Picture a dress d’un clert samil vermail, a 
flours ovré entraiclez dor, Gal. 6883 ; or of a drap d'or 
a oisiax, a flors el a luneles, Esc. (2318, a robe d'une 
porpre sanguine, eslincelée dor et forrée d’ermine, 
Saisnes 1518; or a brun samt! menuement golé d’or, R. 
le D.A116. 

At no period in history has the lady’s dress been 
more graceful in cut, morerich in material or capable of 
more variation to suit the individual taste. 

The complicated cut of the bliaul shows us that, in 
the twelfth century, the art of dress-making had made 
considerable progress over the preceding period. The 
dress of the ninth to the cleventh centuries consisted 
of a slraight slip, in one piece, held in at the waist by a 
belt, sometimes slightly bloused, fig. 1, 2, but later the 
bliaut was cut in lwo distinct parts, the cors, q. v. or 
bodice, and gironée, q. v. or skirt. These two parts were 
sewed together, sometimes with another bias piece to 
insure a better fit arounu the hips, fig. 10, and the seams 
were concealed with a band of orfrois, Enlart, fig. 23. 
An opening, emingaul, at the center of the neck or che- 
vecaille, of the bodice allowed the dress to slip over the 
head. It is doubtful whether the set-in sleeve was used 
much as yet. A reproduction in Quicherat, p. 148 of 
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the Vienna bliaul, woven in 1181, shows the sleeve to 
have been pieced on at the side, but this is with a straight 
line and a wide arm hole, and not a fitted sleeve cut as is 
the modern sleeve. The band of embroidery on the 
upper arm of a sleeve undoubtedly conceals a seam 
where the goods had to be pieced for lack of width. 

The very wide pleated sleeves must have been cut 
separate from the bodice, but the joining to the dress 
may have been again with a straight seam and a wide 
arm hole. A careful examinationof the iconography has 
failed to reveal any trace of a shoulder seam, and yet 
the whole sleeve was often worn very tight. The elastic 
jersey-like materials would allow considerable play at 
the shoulder, and the sleeve of the forearm appears to 
have been sewed or laced after the dress was put on, 
(cf. s. v. manche). The bodice of the dress was also laced 
on the sides (cf. s. v. laz). Buttons were not used as a 
fastening except at the neck, towards the end of the 
twelfth century. Great importance was attached to the 
proper fit of a dress: 

(p [1] 1206), Perc., 17840: 


...un bliaut... 
Qui bien fu talliés et cousus... 


(1153-88), Pari., 10633 : 


Gaudins ot bone vesteure 
Et bien taillié a se mesure... 


(c 1200), Cong. J., 1610: 
Bien fu tailliés par cors... 


(a [2] 1200) A ef Y., 1682: 


...une cote... si faite et si taillié 
Qu’a mervelles li averoit. 


14. p = post, 
2. a. = ante. 
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Fullness in the skirt was provided for by means of 
gores, which are visible in the Vienna bliauf, but I have 
found no technical term for gore unless it may be found 
in giron, cf. Godefroy, or chantel, cf. infra. Other techni- 
cal terms are cousiure, seam ; pointes, stitches ; enpoinier, 
to stitch ; lisié, orlé, edged ; l’orle, edging ; a pourfil, 
piped (?) ; bendé, banded ; forré, lined ; saingle (cf. s. v. 
jupe 8) unlined ; la penne, fur lining ; la vousure, vols, 
the outer part of a lined garment; ridé, froncé, pleated ; 
brodé, embroidered, also escrii, cf. manche (9) ;la cheve- 
caille, the neck or collar ;l’emingaul, a placket opening. 

A metaphorical description of a bliaut madeby Love 
is found : 

(c 1167), Ille, 6262: 


Lasse | quel bliaut me vesti 
Amours... 

Ele co(i)si, ele enpointa, 

De dolor fist la gironee 

Qui m’a trestote aviro’ °. 

De lons sospirs, de gries espointes 
Fist les coustures et les pointes ; 
Le cors du bliaut de pesance, 

Qui me destraint sans esperance, 
Amors meisme le tissi. 


A picture is given of Fresne making a dress 
(c 1200), Gal., 6755 : 


Fresne fait un tapiz a terre, 

Qui (Boucherie suggests : Qu’el) 

leur fait destrosser, estendre. 

Sus va son drap taillant (Boucherie : taillier) et fendre, 
Prent la (Bouchcrie : le), sel fent et si la taille. 
Oncques ouvriers a mains de taille 

Ne taille robe comme ceste... 

S’en a taillé mantel et cote... 

De fil d’or et de soie ensemble 

Out la robe si bel cousue 

Come s’elle fust ainsi tissue, 
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Car l’euvre com davant y pert ; 

Si sont li quartier si apert 

Ou les ymages sont pourtraictes, 
Com(me) s’elles fussent arsoir faictes. 
N’y a ne piece ne chantel. 

S’a mise la penne [lining] ou mantel 
D’erminetez blanches et belles, 

Et unes atachez nouvelles 

Y met qu’ell’ a leans ouvrées. 


The arts of spinning, weaving and embroidery at this 
period have been much discussed, cf. Enlart, p. 232; 
Schultz, I, 149-153. A charming touch is found in Guil- 
Jaume de Dole’s words about his mother, who, when he 
and Nicole enter the room, is embroidering a stole: 

(1199) G. de D., 1129: 


« Vez, fet il, » biaus amis Nicole, 
Quel ovriere il a en ma dame ; 
C’est une mervellouse fame 

Et set assez de cest mestier ; 
Fanons, garnemenz de moustier, 
Chasubles ct aubes parées 

Ont amdeus maintes foiz ouvrées. 


Contrasting this picture with that of the courtesan 
Thais we have the other extreme of woman’s preoccu- 


pation : 
(a 1200), Poéme Morale, 127: 


... la feme n’ot chose plus que sa beate cere, 

Ce la fait estre fole, ce la fait estre fiere ; 

Ce hi fait deu laissier et le secle enameir, 

Donc meit tote s’entente en son cors aorneir. 

Anz k’ele voist a messe la covient a mireir 

Acemeir lo pipet, lo sobrecil plomeir. 

Asseiz seit hom de coi ele soi leve (read lave) et froie, 

De quel chose rogist et donc, (read dont,) elle blangoie. 
Engardeiz grant folie : si forment lace et loie 

Les braz et les costiez k’a grant paine soi ploe. 


Other times, but not other manners ! 


AFICHE, s. f.; AFICHAL, s. m.; AFICHETE, s. f.; 
AFICHIER, vb. 


The afiche is a brooch. Godefroy’s definition in rela- 
tion to costume includes also boucle, agrafe, anneau, 
but we have direct evidence for our period only for 
the meaning « brooch ». Tobler defines it correctly as 
Spange. 

A fiche is synonymous with fermail and nosche, q. v., 
and like them was worn usually at the neck : 

(a 1204), Esc., 8926 : 


Ele ot a son col unne afiche 
Qui li clot. j. poi le cevesce 
De son vestement noir.... (1) 


One is described : 
(a 1204), Esc., 3835, (cited by Tobler) : 


wees: une afiche 
Quarrée, a pierres_ bele et riche 
Dont ele ot son col afichié. (2) 


This afiche was removable because it is twice spoken 
of as taken off and used to fasten an ausmoniére at the 
belt, Esc., 3835, 4492. Again an afiche is used to fasten 
a sleeve given as a gage: 

(a 1204), Esc., 1144: 


Pres del poing li ferma .}. afice 
Massice d’or a .i}. lupars. (3) 


As an ornement the afice is mentioned with rings and 
belts : 


fs fs TE 
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(a 1164), Erac., 2235: 


boines caintures et afices. (4) 


(a 1204), Esc., 7916 : 


Cainture u anel u afiche. (5) 


(a 1200), Athis, 14625 : 


Ou anel d’or ou afichete... (6) 


(a 1200), Aithis, 8620: 


Eniaus, afiches, bofonez... (7) 


(a 1200), Aye, 347: 


Et Aye la duchoise et noches et afiches... (8) 


(p 1206), Perc., 15777 : 


Cieres caintures et esmaus, 
Affices d’or... (9) 


As a masculine noun the form affichal, affichaus is 
found in G. de D., 3653, 4281, 4797, 4814, all of which 
are quoted by Godefroy s. v. afichail, but with reference _ 
only to the ms. Vat. Chr. 1725. A ficail occurs Tris. (Th.), 
2683. 

af fich(i)er is used meaning to fasten with a pin, usually 
at the neck. For affichier in a wider sense cf. Godefroy 
and Tobler. 

(c 1180), Perc., (B.) 7958 : 


E son col d’un fermail afiche... (10) 


(1199), G. de D., 4418 : 


Puis veut affichier le fermail... (11) 


(also cited by Godefroy from the manuscript). 
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(c 1200), Ogter, 4349 : 
E lor mantials a lor cols afichier... (12) 


(c 1200), Cong. J. 1613 : 
Son col ot affichié del chief d’un esperon .. (13) 


In one case it means to fasten with buttons: 
(a 1204), Esc., 8954 : 


A. ij. botons d’or li‘afiche 
Desor[e] l’espaule en travers. (14) 


‘Cf. also nosche (3). 

Illustrations are frequent of the brooch worn at the 
neck, represented by the words afiche, fermail or nosche, 
cf. fig. 2,5, 7, 8a,c, Viollet-le-Duc, III,6-9; Quicherat, 
147, 152; Enlart, fig. 23. 


AFUBLAIL, s. m. 


Afublail, a noun formed from afubler, q. v. means 
« that which is afublé », e. g. the maniel, cf. Tobler, who 
defines it simply as Maniel. Godefroy’s definition, sorte 
de vélemeni, is not sufficiently precise ; the word is not 
in Gay ; the first part of Carpentier’s definition in Du 
Cange, s. v. afubals, Fibula, Gall. Boucle, agrafe ; vel 
capitis operimenium is correct for Provengal, cf. Ray- 
nouard, VI,p. 24, s. v. afublalh and Levy, s.v. afiblalh. 

Afublail, as Constans indicates in the glossary of 
Thébes, is equivalent to mantel, or peaus, by meto- 
nomy for maniel, in the following passage : 

(1150-55), Thebes, 795: 


Tant coveita a val descendre ; 

Ne lh membra d’afublail prendre, 

Mais uns danzeaus... 

Li afubla ses peaus de mar, (1) 
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‘The passage Thébes, 8443: 


Et ot sur ses espaules mis 
L’afublail d’un fres mantel gris. (2) 


may have the same meaning (translate « covering »), 

or afublail may mean here « clasp » ( = afiche) as in Pro- 

vencal, cf. supra. Godefroy has quoted two passages from 

Livre des Rois, the first of which translates the Latin 

oram chlamydis and the second cumque mulassel vestem ; 
(c 1170), L. Reis, I, 24, 5: 


...un pan de sun afublail colpad. (3) 
II, 12, 20: 
Prist altre afublail... (4) 


I have noted no examples of afubleure, (cf. Tobler), 
in our period, but afiblar occurs in Provengal, as a verbal 
‘noun. 

(c 1174), Enseign., 225: 


E de son afiblar 

Se deu gran soing donar 

Que non esti, en fol 

Sos mantels a son col. (5) 


Compare the following Catalon passage, cited by 
-Aguilod y Fuster, s.v. AFIBLALL:« Uns afiblalls de seda 
ab botons d’or ab los sostcnidors d’argent sobreaurats » ; 
this text is from Sta. Coloma de Queralt and is 
dated 1350. 


AFUBLER, vb. 


Afubler means to put on the maniel or chape ; afublé, 
“wearing a maniel or chape. 
After originally indicating the act of pinning in place 
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by means of a fibula an article of clothing which was. 
thrown around the shoulders, afubler ( <affibulare) by 
the twelfth century came to designate the preceding 
part of the action, the putting on of the wrap, and new 
words were used to designate the manner of fastening 
it, such as afichier or fermer, to fasten with an afiche, 
fermail or nosche, or alachier, to tie with ataches (see 
under those words). As designating an action distinct 
from and additional to veslir, afubler appears in: 
(c 1109), Pel., 143: 


Il les fait revestir et capes afubler, (1) 


(c 1165), Trote, 6224: 


seses vestu et afublez... (2) 


(c 1160), Enéas, 1466: 


La reine se fu vestue 
D’une chiere porpre vermeille... 
Un chier mantel ot afublé. (3) 


(c 1180), Raoul, 3659 : 


Cele pucele fu richement vestie 
Et afublée d’un paile de Pavie. (4) 


(c 1200), Fils Aymon, 3607, 3667 : 


... c(h) auciés et vestus et trés bicn afublés. (5) 


(a 1200), Aspr., 11149: 


...vestue et afublée... (6) 


The garment afublé was the maniel or chape. The 


examples for this are numerous. 
(a 1108), Rol., 462: 


Afublez est d’un mantel sabelin... (7) 


(c 1130), Cor. L., 763 : 


Et d’un mantel molt hisdos afubler.,.. (8) 
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(c 1160), Enéas, (Ms. GFD) p. 391: 


Afublée fu la roine 
D’un chier mantel de blanc hermine... (9) 


(c 1165), Troie, 5556 : 


Gent s’afublot de son mantel... (10) 
(a 1167 2), Marie, Eliduc 798: 

..un curt mantel afublé... (11) 
(c 1170), Folg., 13573 : 

i, mantel afluba Anfelise s’amic. (12) 


(a 1200), Alex., (Ms. Ars.). p. 33, 179: 


El’ afubla un bon mantel hermine... (13) 


(1169-73), Iv., 4738 : 


... afublée d’un mantel cort... (14) 
(a 1200), Aye, 192: 
Elle avoit afublé i. grant mantel hermine... (15) 


Cf. also, Raoul, 3660 ; Ipom., 7956 ; Biaus, 2385; Fold. I, 
Anl, I, C, 43 ; Rou, II, 3059, (8) above and s. v. mantel. 
Chape afubler is found less frequently : 
(1190-95), Pr. de C., 1235: 


Elle out vestu .j. paille de Biterne 
Et afublée la chape de Palerne. (16) 


(a 1204), Ese., 4000 : 


Et afuble.... 
Par desus une bele cape. (17) 


Cf. also, Hav., 505; Ors., 2017; S.S., 4560; A. ct Y., 
3234; Gal., 4101; Pel.,636; Lanc., 4563; and (1) above, 

The material of which the maalel was made is named 
instead of the mantel itself : 
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(a 1108), Rol., 3940 : 


... S¢S granz pels de martre, 
Celes met jus, puis li afublent altres. (18) 


Cf. also, Amis, 2155, Aye, 3287 (cited by Viollet-le-Duc) 
and above (4). 


Afubler was later extended to the action of putting 


on any garment, including headgear (cf. Godefroy, Gay 
and Tobler under afubler for examples of this use after 
the twelfth century). At this period however, it seems 
to be restricted to the maniel or chape. Some apparent 
exceptions to this statement admit of explanation. The 
expression guile affubler appears : 

(c 1170), Folg., 10817 : 


oe uns Basclois, 
Qui ot guite affublée, s’ot chapel a bogrois.,. (19) 


The question is here as to what a guile was. Godefroy 
defines it as chapeau, which it certainly is not, on account 
of chapel in the same line. Variant readings are mss. P? 
cole, B cape, S colle. If, according to B, a guite is inter- 
preted as a cape, the use of affubler is justified, and vice 
versa, its being affublée is a reason for thinking it a cape 
of some sort. The word gutie also appears in ms. L. of 
Doon de la Roche as a variant of guinde, |. 3159, but its 
meaning is obscure here as well. Guyntle occurs also in 
Folg. 2, Anl. I, 2226: 


Une guynte ont Estourmy aflubéc.. (20) 


The second case of an unusual use of afubler is seen in 
(a 1200), Alex, (Mch.) 17, 34 : 


Afulés d’une cauce, n’ot houce ne soller. (21) 


Tobler, s. v. afubler suggests the transposition of the 


first two nouns, which clears up the passage most accep- 
tably. The houce, a housing (i. e. horse trappings), would 
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then be understood as being worn around the shoulders 
in the guise of a mantel. 

A third case is found : 

(c 1109), Pel., 581: 


... un capel d’alemande engulet, 
D’un grant peisson marage, qui fut faiz oltre mer, 
Quand |’avrai en mon chief vestut ct afublet... (22) 


It is unusual to find the word engolei used with chapel 
(hat), as engolel, g. v. as a rule means « provided with a 
gole or collar of fur». We may therefore understand for 
chapel either chape with a chaperon, which would jus- 
tify the expression en mon chief vestut as the chapcron, 
g. v. was worn over the head ; or we must understand 
that the chapel engoulé had a cape-like extension over 
the shoulders and around the throat. The action of fas- 
tening this around the neck would be similar to that of 
putting on the maniel. With either of these explanations 
this passage is not an exception in the use of afubler, 
but rather a connecting link between the twelfth cen- 
_tury and the later usc of the word, as afubler, after re- 
ferring to the cape plus the hood, may have been applied 
later to the hood or other headgear alone. Another 
passage which shows a connection between the two 
actions is Aub. 91: Son chief afuble d’un maniel (23), 
which refers to the frequent custoin of wearing the manlel 
over the head, cf. fig. 7, and s. v. manlel, illustrations. 
Cf. also Tobler, s. v. afulé, for the figurative use with 
the sense bedecken, umgeben. A case is found where 
the surcoi is mentioned : 


(c 1200), Gal., 2006 : 


S’ot un surcot affublé sus... (24) 


Galerent’s surcol, 1. 2047, is described as being fastened 
on the shoulder with clasps of gold, cf. s. v. surcot (16) ; 
this method of adjustment is so similar to one manner 
of fastening the maniel, 1. e. by a brooch, that the exten- 
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sion of the use of afubler is clear. ifowever, 1f Galerent 
is to be dated in the twelfth ccutury, this passage forms 
an exception to the statement made above that, in our 
period, afubler is used only with regard to the maniel or 
chape. 


ANEL, s. m. 


Anel in the meaning of « finger ring » is well known, 
cf. Godefroy, Comp., Tobler s. v. anel, and needs no 
discussion. To the passages quoted by Winter, 275-291, 
may be added Gaimar, 3584; Ver d. J. (ms. B) 436 ; 
Athis, 8620, 11237, 14625. The passage quoted by 
Laborde from (c 1155) Sep? Sages without more definite 
reference is 


4466: 


Deus aniaus ot an sa main destre, 
Et trois en ot en la senestre. 


ATACHE, s. f£. 


The alache was the ribbon by which the maniel was 
fastened. Godefroy’s definition s. v. alache, sorle de ruban 
ornani les chapeauz, is not justified by any of Lhe passages 
he quotes, and his extension of this, Complémentl, s. v. 
alache, lout ce qui sert a allacher, a fixer qqch., t.e. agraffe, 
broche, ruban, fermoir, eic. must be reduced to ruban. 
The passages quoted by Gay to Justify his statement 
that la plupari des texles ott ul (ce terme, alache) se ren- 
contre onl trait a la joaillerie, are all of the fourteenth 
century or later. In these more recent times it is pro- 
bable that the ribbon of silk used to fasten the mantel 
had been been replaced by a chain of gold or of precious 
stones used for the same purpose, hence the retention 
of the name; cf. (11) below. Tobler’s definition : auf- 
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geheflete Schleife, flaiierndes Band.u. dhnl. aus Gewebe 
oder Geflecht, does not make clear the special purpose 
of the alache, as far as garments are concerned. The de- 
finition justified both by the texts and the illustrations 
is that of M. Enlart in his Glossary, s. v. aliache : cordon 
simple ou double passé dans deuz eillels pratiqués dans 
le bord du mantel, (add or in two « tassels »q. v.) el corres- 
pondant auz épaules... En serrant el en nouant l’altache 
on ferme le mantel sur la pottrine (fig. 41) et lorsqu’on 
louvre, pour éviler qu’il lombe dans le dos, on retient 
l’atiache avec le doigi (fig. 180, 184) ou en l'accrochant au 
fermail, M. Enlart adds « Le nom s’appliquait aussi aux 
agrafes, mors, rivels », but this statement is not borne 
out for our period by clear testimony. Moreover, aiaches 
are distinguished from mors and lassel in the passage 
describing the accessories of a manilel : 
(c 1160), Enéas, 750 : 


Seul les ataches et li mors 
Et li boton et li tassel 
Valeient plus que trei chasicl, (1) 


This meaning of ribbon of silk is clear from the fol- 
lowing passages : 
(c 1164), Erec, 1622: 


Unes ataches de quatre auncs, 

De fil de soie a or ovrées, 

A, la reine demandées... 

Ele les fist tot maintenant 

Metre el mantel isnelemant... (2) 


(Quoted by Godefroy from the ms. Bib. Nat. 1420). 
(1153-88) Parl. 4901 : 


D’ataces bones est garnis 
Dont on le pent al cors gentis.., (3) 


Cf. the obscure passage in 
Goddard. 3 
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(1199), G. de D., 3272: 


i. grant mantel gris a porfil, 
Dont l’atache n’est pas de fil 
Mes l’escarlate en est en paine. (4) 


The maniel worn partly open and kept from slipping 
by a brooch or by holding it with the hand, as described 
by M. Enlart above, is mentioned : 

(c 1200), Gal., 6949 : 


A sa noische ferme l’atache 
De son mantel, qui ne se meuve. (5) 


Cf. fig. 5, and Enlart, fig. 43. 
(1174-90), Ipom., 2216: 


A ses ataches sa main tint, 
Si ge la manteus entre ovri 
Et li beau cors parut parm1. (6) 


Cf. Enlart, fig. 38, 42. As a fastening for the mantel the 
alache is also mentioned Gal., 6775, Cong. J., 2318, Aihis, 
6907, Folg., 4732, Biaus, 3272, and in alist of accessories 
Gal., 4280, Pari., 10115. In the passage : 

(a 1200), Biaus, 2388 : 

(ed. Hippeau, 2377) : 


Les ataces de son mantiel 
De fin or furent li tasiel ; 
Desus ga teste le tenoit, 
L’orle lés sa face portoit, (7) 


some lines seem to have been omitted after mantiel. 
The verb alachier, deseslachier, meaning to tie or 
untie the ribbons of the maniel, occurs in: 
Loh. Anlage 9, 50: 


i. mantel a A son col atachié... (8) 


(1153-88), Part., 5085 : 


Moult bien l’attache the (mantel)... (9) 
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(c 1170), Folg., 4121: 
La voit l’an tant mantel desestachier... (10) 


(Var P2, P3, B destachier). 

In one case chains of gold are mentioned, but here 
they are not yet called aiaches as later, cf. above. 

(1153-88), Pari., 10625: 


Od chaenetes d’or delgies, 
Bien ovrées et bicn taillies 
Furent athacié li mantel... (11) 


Illustrations of the alache have been mentioned above. 
A long ribbon, as described in (2) may be seen in fig. 8 b 
and other examples of the alache fig. 8c, Enlart, fig. 21 
bis, fig. 256. In Enlart, fig. 257, it is shown as used with 
the Zassel. 


AUMOSNIEREH, s. f. 


The aumosniere is correctly defined by Godefroy, 
Comp. s. v. almosniére as a bourse qu’on portail a la cein- 
ture ef qui dans l’ortgine conienaii l’argeni desliné aux 
auménes. For a description of the aumosniere and its 
uses cf. Viollet-le-Duc, III, 26. An aumosniere is des- 
cribed : 

(a 1204), Esc., 3828 : 


L’anel mist en une aumosniere 

D’un samit vermeil, fin et frois, 

Ki pent a son tissu d’orfrois 

K’ele ot le jor au primes chaint. (1) 


Other passages not cited by Godefroy, Gay or Tobler, 
in which aumosniére occurs are C. de P., 392 ; Sept S., 
4399 ; Tris. (B), 453 ; Ivain, 1891 ; Perc., 1745, 20943, 
21440 ; Gal., 1163. 

Although the aumosniére appears in the texts not 
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long after the middle of the twelfth century, as in Marie 
Milun 97, (cited by Godefroy), it does not appear in the 
iconography until the end of the twelfth. One of the 
earliest appearances is on a statue from S. Germain 
lAuxerrois, reproduced by Quicherat, p. 183. In the 
thirteenth century it becomes an almost constant part 
of the lady’s costume, and is worn hanging at the belt 
as described in (1) above. 


BARETELES, s. f. pl. 


Bareteles are defined by Godefroy as objels de luxe qui 
irompeni, qui séduisent. | have noted no other examples 
than the one from Parl. 10117, which he quotes, cited 
infra, s. v. crioreaus. The connection with baral « deceit», 


seems clear. 


BAUDRE, s. m. 


Usually a man’s sword belt, baudré is found in two 
texts as a lady’s belt, in which case we may assume that 
it was of leather as was the sword belt, cf. Tobler, s. v. 
baudré, baudrier, baudroier. The following example has 
been noted by Tobler : 

(1150-55), Thebes, 3813 : 


Vestue fu estreitement, 
D’un baudré ceinte laschement. (1) 


Cf. also tbid., 3826, s. v, galoner (9). 

This description applies to the dress and belt shown 
in fig. 8c, with which it coincides in date, 1150-70. The 
second case is about the same date: 

(c 1170), Folg., 3573 : 


Dame Guibors... fu vestue d’un bliaut de cendé. 
Assez fu graisle, si ot ceint un baudré. (2) 
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The belt of leather was also indicated by the word 
corole, q. v. which is found towards the end of the cen- 


tury and supplants the term baudré as applied to ladies’ 
dress. 


BENDBE, s. f.; BENDER, vb. ; BANDEL, s. m. 


In French texts bende appears as a strip or band of 
various materials used for variozs purposes, cf. Wein- 
hold, II, 316 ; Schultz, I, 182. 

As a strip of metal bende is found : 

(a 1200), Aspr., 5315: 


Sor son escu ert l’espée colée j.... 
Mainte grant bende de fer i a colpée.., (1) 


A band of metal (?) or a painted band is used as an 
ornament on a shield : 
(c 1180), Perc., (B) 4713: 


. ot an l’escu 
Une bande qui d’azur fu... (2) 


(c 1180), Raoul, 508 : 
A bendes d’or fu la boucle seant (of the shield)... (3) 


(a 1204), Esc., 1136 : 


Ses escus ert d’azur et d’or, 
Bendé [s] a flors de ]’un a Il’autre. (4) 


Here there may have been a design of flowers in metal. 
As an ornament on a shrine, bands of silver are found : 
(c 1109), Pel., 198: 


Li reis fait faire un fiertre... 
A granz bendes d’argent I’a fait leiier menut... (5) 


and on a man’s belt: 
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(1170-90), Mon. G. I, 564: 


..«. un bon braier... 
A bendes d’or et a boutons d’or mier. (6) 


As astrip of cloth it was used as a bandage for wounds : 
(1150-55), Thebes, 9276 : 


Li rois trenche de son bliaut ; 
D’une bende lie la plaie... (7) 


Cf. also Erec, 3925 ; Athis, 11733 ; Perc., 11904, 12378 ; 
Ille, 1804, 1821 ; Vie S. Gil., 1977 ; Prot., 5851. 

The forms bandel, bendiaus are also found with this 
meaning : 

(p 1200), J. de B., 872: 


Prinst un bandel, s’en fist bander son chief. (8) 


(c 1180), Perc., 8308 : 


... Ceste herbe li aroit mis 

Sor ses plaies et bien hie ; 

Mais une guimple déliie 

Pour bendiaus faire, 1 convenroit. (9) 


Cf. also Huon, 7080. 

Dresses having bands of trimming are described as 
bendé, a word which is in some cases synonymous with 
listé, orlé, q. v. cf. also gironé, but is in others distin- 
guished from them by referring to parallel bands of 
embroidery rather than a single row on the edge. 

(c 1200), Cong. J., 2311: 


Vestu ot .i. samit... 
En plus de .X XX. lex estoit a or bendés. (10) 


(c 1160), Enéas, 1466: 


La reine se fu vestue 

D’une chiere porpre vermeille, 

Bendée d’or a grant merveille 

Trestot le cors (bodice) des i as hanches 

Et ensement totes les manches. (11) 
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(1174-90), Prot., 11439 : 


Mult est vestue richement 
D’un riche cendal cler et freis 
De chef en chef bendé d’orfreis... (12) 


Bendé and gironné are found in the same passage : 
(a 1200), Biaus, 1522: 


La pane d’edres fu bendée 
D’ermine de gris gcronée. (13) 


(p 1200), Herv., 884 : 


set un mantel.... 
A bendes d’or estoit tous gironnés. (14) 


For other references to bende, bendé as a trimming 
on dresses see under orfrots. 

A band of silk, like a modern « bandeau », was come- 
times worn around the head to hold the hair in place ; 

(1150-55), Thébes, 6075 : 


(uns meschins) 
... ot son chief estreit bendé 
D’une bende d’un vert cendé. (15) 


(c 1180), Raoul, 5263 : 
Son chief benda d’une bende de sie. (16) 


Used in this way bende is synonymous with fresel, q. v. 
The past participle bendez used substantively is used 

together with chapelel, perhaps as a synonym of it, in : 
(c 1199), G. de D., 203: 


Et ces puceles en bendez, 
A chapelez entrelardez 
De biax oiseaux et de floretes... (17) 


The ribbon was sometimes used to hold the hair in a 
tress or braid, in which case bender is synonymous with 
irecier or galonner, q. v. and bende with treceor, q. v. 
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(1190-1200), Trisi., (B) 3912: 


Sor ses espaules sont si crin, 
Bendé a ligne sor or fin. 
Un cercle d’or out sor son chief... (18) 


(c 1165), Trote, 1243: 
Bendée fu d’un treceor,..... (19) 


(a 1204), Esc., 4422: 


Por ce que sa bende destrece, 

Li cort cavelet et li blont 

Par mout grant maistrie li vont 

Par devant le tor des oreilles 

Desci jusqu’a faces vermeilles ; 

Sor son blanc col en rot flociax. (20) 


Cf. also Girb., p. 497, 19, cited by Winter (222). 

It is used once in a more indefinite sense as synony- 
mous with lier, (cf. infra, lier, examples,4,5) in refe- 
rence to the guimple. 

Bender is therefore a rather indefinite term when used 
with reference to the coiffure, as it may mean either 
to tie a ribbon around the head, to braid the hair with 
a ribbon (specific term irecier) or to put on the guimple 
(specific term liter). 


It could have any one of these meanings in 
(c 1167), Ille, 3090: 


Et je sul asses costumiere 

De trainer et vair et gris 

Et dras de soie de grant pris, 

De moi lacier et de bender. (21) 


For illustrations see under irecier, galonné, lisié. 


BLIAUT, s. m. 


In our period bliaul occurs with the following mean- 
ings: I, a costly material; II, a lady’s court dress ; 
III, a man’s dress worn with armor or at court. 
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I) In Middle High German bliali appears to have been 
always a material. Weinhold (1) defines it as follows: 
Der Bliali ist nach den deutschen Gedichten etn aus Seide 
und Gold, oder aus Seide zweier Farben gewebler, iibrigens 
auch einfarbiger Stoff, wéhrend im Mititellateinischen 
und Romanischen unter blialdus, bliaudus, blial, bliaud, 
ein tiber dem Hemd getragener Rock verslanden ward . » 
Schultz (2) says: « unsre Vorfahren haben unter Plialt 
oder Plidt nur ein kostbares Seidengewebe versianden. » 
Lexer, s. v. blialt, defines it as: « golddurchwiirkter Sei- 
denstoff bes. von purpurbrauner Farbe ». 

Besides the passages quoted by the above mentioned 
authorities, I have found the following examples in 
Middle High German where blidl, blialf must mean ma- 
terial : 


(c 1190), Herzog Ernst, 2601 : (description of the 
coverings on a bed). 


pheller... linlachen sidin, 

ein deckelachen hermin... 

dar obe ein sidin blialt 

mit guotem golde wol durchslagen... (1) 


(c 1215), Tristan und Isolde, (G. v. Strassburg) (3) 
18150 : 


si hiez ein bette dar ze hant 

rilich und schone machen, 

kulter und lilachen, 

purper und bliat, 

kiineklicher bettewat... (2) 


15208 : 


purper und bliat, 
bette unde bettewat... (3) 


4, K. We1nno tp, Die deutschen Frauen im Mittelaiter, 2 vols. (Vienna 
1882), vol. II, p. 249. 

2. Scuutrz, I, p. 193, cf. also p. 261. 

3. Von per Hacen, Tristan u.Isolde, (Breslau, 1823). 
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Partonopeus und Melior (1) p. 53, 1. 10: 


tiure unde selzéne wat, 
der purpur und der pliat, 
der zendal unde das paldekin. (4} 


(c 1204), Parzival (2) 
230, 9: 


.. waete dic man tiure galt : 
daz was halbez plialt 
daz ander pfell von Ninnivé. (5) 


313, 10: 


von Lunders ein pfaewin huot, 
gefurricrt mit einen Diialt... (6) 


The Middle English form blihand also means material, 
as 1s shown by Murray, s. v. bleaunt, and by Michel (3), 
who discusses the relation of blihant and bliaud and the 
origin of blianl. He notes the appearance also in old 
Swedish of blyant in conjunction with baldakine as a 
material. 

The form with ending an! is also found in O. L. G. 
Du Cange’s statement, s. uv. bliaudus, Cambro-Bri- 
tannis, « bliand est sindon » is mentioned by Diez, 
p. 56, who translates sindon as feines Letnenzeug but, 
while recognizing the meaning « material » in Middle 
High German, Diez says das romanische wort scheint nur 
ein Kleidungssliick zu bezeichnen. Gaston Paris (4) also 
says bliaut ne veut jamats dire une éloffe quelconque. 
Given, however, the frequent contemporaneous appear- 
ance of the word in Middle High German as« material » 
it would seem strange if a like meaning should not oc- 
cur in Old French. It does, in fact, so occur, as was 


1. H. Massmann, Partonopeus und Melior (Berlin, 1847). 

2. E. Martin, Parzival, by Wolfram v. Eschenbach (Halle, 1900). 

3. F. Micnen, Recherches sur le commerce, la fabrication et usage des 
étoffes de soie, etc., 2 vols. (Paris, 1852), I, p. 209. 

4. Rom, XVIII (4°89), p. 145. 
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recognized by Littré ,;who quotes, s. v. blaude, a passage 
from Berle as grand pied 592: 


Cote ot d’un blanc bliaut et mantel moult tres chier. (7) 


Bartsch gives the same definition with reference to the 
same passage in the glossary of his Chrestomathie de 
ancien frangais, but this definition, which is still found 
in theglossary of Bartsch-Weise, Chresiomathie, 12th ed. 
is not supported by any other passages in this work. 
Winter, p. 59, also gives the definition kostbaren Sioff 
and adds another example (124) from a manuscript of 
the Loherains : 


.j. mantel ot as espaules jetet 
En un bliaut de Sarmadon ovret. (8) 


still another example is furnished by Gaston Paris 
himself in an article (1) on the meaning and origin of 
the word oslerin. He quotes the following passage from 
an unpublished ms. of Les Lorrains (2). 


Bien fu vestus (un bliaut osterin 
Un drap estrange, que firent Sarrasin ; 
Mout en a poi en ceste nostre pais, 


Gaston Paris interprets drap as referring to osferin, 
which he considers a noun ; but as oslerin is frequently 
an adjective in our period in Old Irench (3) itis reason- 
able to consider that it is such here, and that the de- 
scription un drap estrange refers to bliaul. 

This definition of bliaut is not given by Tobler, possibly — 
on account of the paucity of examples known to him, 
but others can be quoted to support this sense : 


4. Rom. XXIX (1900), p. 482. : 

2. Cited by Gaston Paris as Ms. de l’Ars. (An. B. L, Fr. 181)8 
f9 92, v% «. 

3. Cf. Godefroy s ¢. os erin, 
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(c 1180), C. de P., 1447: 


Adont osterent les bliaus, 
Les singlatons et les cendaus. (9) 


(a 1200), Chan. d’Ant., II, 258, ms. C. D.: 


Moult tost sont li bliaut et li paile aporté, 
Et li vair siglaton, et li samit roé. (10) 


(a 1177), Alex. (Mch.) 60, 1: 


N’avoit en sa compagne si povre homme, je quit, 2 
Qui n’ait vestu bliaut, rice drap u samit. (11) 


(p 1200), Herv., 7880 : 


D’un cier bliaut arrabiant safiré 
Et d’un diaspre d’osterine fourré 
A fait sa fille vestir et conraer. (12) 


If we approached with an unbiased mind a passage such 
as 
(c 1180), Perc. (B.), 7212: 
Ed. Potvin, 8608 : 


Les dameiseles de samiz 

Furent vestucs les plusors ; 

Bhauz de diverses colors 

Et dras de soie a or batus... (13) 
Avoit les plusors vestuz. 


and judged the meaning of bliauz from thecontext mere- 
ly, we should conclude that, like samiz and dras de soie, 
bliauz was a kind of material used for dresses, though 
Baist’s glossary gives only the meaning Leibrock. The 
same meaning, « material », is found in a passage from 
Mainel, II, b, 67 : 


Qui ne daigne vestir ne paile ne cendé, (14) 
Mais bliaut ou samis a mailles d’or ouvré. 


Another passage, III, b, 85 reads: 


Ainc vestir ne daigne ne pailes ne cendes, 
Mais bliaus de samis a mailles d’or ovrés. (15) 
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but from analogy with other cases in which bliaul is 
found in a list of materials, the reading ou samis seems 
preferable to desamis. 

In the following passage the interpretation of bliaui 
as « piece of cloth » rather than a dress, certainly is pre- 
ferable : 

(p 1206), Perc., 11903 : 


Puis li ont sa plaie lavée 
Et d’un bliaut moult bien bendée.... (16) 


Besides the above passages in which the meaning 
« material » is clear, there are others in which it fits the 
context better than « dress » would. The costly, 
highly prized materials which were frequently impor- 
ted from the Orient are often mentioned : 

(c 1180), C. de P., 299: 


Del bon samit qu’cle ot vestu... (17) 
(p 1200), G. de B., 49: 

Fu richoment vestu d’une porpre roée... (18) 
(p 1170), Desi. R., 253: 

Vestu[e] d’un diapre... (19) 


(1153-88), Part., 10693 : 


Bien fu vestue Melior 
De siglaton a cercle d’or. (20) 


In expressions such as these, weimmediatcly identify 
samil, porpre or diapre with some conception of cloth 
which we already have, and would not think any of 
them to be a certain style of dress. When we find then 
in Folque de Candie, 

916: 


fu vestuc d’une porpre roée... (21) 


1834 : 


estroitement fu d’un samit vestuz... (22) 
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O22: 
fu vestue d’un vert bliaut d’Otrante... (23) 
11228 : 
fu mout bicn vestue d’un bliaut de Castele. (24) 


it seems reasonable on analogy with porpre and samil 
to consider bliaut a material also. The fact that the place 
of origin is mentioned is additional evidence that a 
material is meant, rather than a gown, for this is fre- 
quently given in the case of other materials. Esc.,4728: 
dras de Sire; Folg., 11295: un samin de Lambruz ; 
Cliges, 6069: patle de Sulie; Ales., 3153: paile d’Aumarie, 
etc. ; consequently in the passages Chan. d’Ant.I,, 271 ; 
Esc. 661, 2353, 3037, 8641 : bliaul de Sire; Aye, 3702: 
Ll. bliaul d’Abilanl ; Anseis, 1687: bliaul de Frise, and (1) 
(8) (23) (24) above, (cf. also Winter, p. 59), these 
expressions scem more likely to mean « a kind of cloth 
imported from Syria, clc. » than to designate « a style 
of dress imported from Syria », especially in view of the 
fact that I have noted no other garments mentioned as 
imported. They were generally cut Lo measure and fitted 
after importation. (Cf. Inlroduclion, p. 21). 

We find then nine cases, where the meaning « mate- 
rial » is necessary for the word blidui, as when contained 
in a list of other materials, and other cases where it is 
more suitable. There are of course many cases in which 
the meaning « garment » is imperative, i.e. in a list of 
other garments as: 

(1172-76), Chron. N.; II, 26649 : 


Manteaus, bliauz et pelicons... (25) 
(c 1164), Erec, 1968 : 


Manteaus et chauces et bliauz... (26) 


1, Cited by E. Lancuois, Table des noms propres (Paris, 1904), s. ». 
Frise. Otherwise we hear only of drap de Frise, according to LANGLOIS8. 
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(c 1200), Doon R., 25: 


Si lor donnoit mantiaus et bliauz bels et genz, 
Et pelicons ermins et autres garnemenz. (27) 


The transition from the material of which the garment 
was made to the garment itself, by extension, is not 
uncommon. It occurs in other cases, as bonel, a material, 
Floov., 1838, 2879, capel de bonei, Perc., 2129, 3972, 
which becomes later the cap, bonnet itself, and also sigla- 
ion, auqueton, souscanie, and English « jersey », originally 
materials, which later come to designate a certain gar- 
ment. The reverse process has taken place with pallium, 
a mantle, becoming a costly material, paile. The exten- 
sion of meaning of bliaui from material to garment docs 
not appear to have taken place in Germany, though a 
closer investigation of Germanic sources would be ne- 
cessary to ascertain this definitely. This double use is 
reflected in England, (cf. Murray, s. v. bleauni). The 
English form blianl, Maric, Lanval 59, Gutgemar 78, 
Yoneec 442, found in ms. H, which was used in the text 
in Warnke’s edition of Marie (1885), has been changed 
in the 1900 and 1925 editions to blialz. The form bliani 
is also found in Eracles 6190. In France bliaul was used 
with the meaning « dress » so frequently that a further 
qualification of material could be added, see the frequent 
expressions below, bliaul de cendal, etc. 

II) Description of the bliaut as the court dress (1) 
of a lady of rank are frequent in the texts. Enough 
details may be noted for us to be able, with the help of 
the illustrations to which the details correspond, to 
reconstruct a typical bliaul. Some of the details vary as 
noted below. 

The lady’s bliaul was an elaborate dress, of the cost- 
liest materials, with bands of embroidery at the high 
neck and at the wrists of the long sleeves, often lined 


1. I have noted one case where the bliaut is worn by a woman of the 
bourgeoisie, Chron. N., 31233. 
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with fur, cut in two parts as a rule, with a skirt (gironée} 
very long and full, and longwaisted bodice (le cors), ad- 
justed clos ly to the figure by means of lacings (laz) at 
the sides. The sleeves vary in style from sleeves so wide 
and long that they almost touch the ground, to sleeves 
so tight that they have to be sewed over the forearm 
every time the dress is put on, (cf. s. v. manche.) An ela- 
borate belt of silk and embroidery is worn knotted 
loosely at the very low waistline, and a brooch fastens 
the opening at the center neck. It was a dress which per- 
mitted exaggeration in many ways, in length of skirt 
and of sleeves, in lacing and in cost of materials. That 
the ladies of the period did not fail to avail themselves 
of its many possibilities is shown by the texts, by the 
invectives of the pulpit against these modes (1) and by 
an amusing caricature (2) of the Devil in ladies’ dress. 

The material of the bliaut was one of the costly, highly 
prized silks and satins or velvets imported from the 
Orient, often woven or embroidered with gold thread 
and decorated with precious stones (3). 

(1147-51), Gaimar, 3891 : 


De altre tel paille ert son blialt.,. (1) 
(1150-55), Thébes ; 937: 

Lor bliaut furent d’orcassin... (2) 
(c 1160), Enéas, 7638 : 


Camille vestent de chemise 
Et d’un blialt de baldekin. (3) 


4. Hist. lit. dela France, XIII, 286. 

2. Corron, Nero, CIV, reproduced in Strutt, op. cit., pl. NX XVIII, 
and Schultz, fig. 53. 

3. For details as to these materials cf. Micner, Glossary; QUICHERAT, 
453 ; Envant, 8 ff ; Winter, 57 ff ; WEINHOLD, 238 fl 
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(c 1165), Troie, 13333 : 


D’un drap de seie a or brosdé, 
A riches uevres bien ovré, 
Ot un bliaut forré d’hermine, 


Lone que par terre li traine..,. (4) 
1231 : 

D’une porpre inde a or gotée, 

Richement faite et bien ovrée, 

Ot un bliaut forré d’ermines... (5) 
(c 1170), Folq., 3574: 

...bliaut de cende... (6) 


(a 1177), Alex., (Mch.), 451, 27: 


Biautes vest .1. bliaut, .i. mult cier garniment 
A aigles de fin or issi menuement. (7) 


(c 1180), Perc., 2990: 
Li mantiaus fuet ses bliaus 


D’une porpre noire, estelée (8) 
D’or... 


(p 1206), Perc., 17911: 


D’une vert porpre avoit bliaut 
Fouret d’ermiae por le caut, 


Si fu tailliés a sa mesure... (9) 
16700 : 

En bliaus de porpres moult beles... (10) 
17838 : 

-..un rice bliaut d’or broudé... (11) 


(c 1180), Raoul, 5567 : 

...J. ver bliaut de siie... (12) 
(a 1200), Aye, 57: 

...ele ot .1. bliaut d’orienne vestu... (13) 


(Cf. Godefroy, orien :. “adj. doré’’). 
Goddard. 4 


a 
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Aye, 915 : 
...bliaut de porpre d’Aumarie. (14) 


3702 : 


i. bliaut d’Abilant a oysiaus colorez, 
De pieres precieuses fu tot entor orles. (15) 


(p 1200), Elie, 1402: 


(Rosamonde)... vestu[e] ot un bliau d’un paile de Biterne,.. (16) 


(p 1200), Herv., 1384: 


bliaut osterin... 
9067 : bliaut de cendel... (17) 


Cf. also below (24) (25) (26) (28) (33). 

From the illustrations (see below), the material of 
the bodice appears often to have been a kind of silk 
jersey or crépe which would mould to fit the figure, while 
that of the skirt was probably of a thin, supple material 
which could be easily gathered. In regard to this point 
see Viollet-le-Duc, III, 44. 

The bands of gold embroidery mentioned in the des- 
cription of the whole costume, Erec, 1597 (cited in the 
introduction, p. 17 ff,) are also found : 

(a 1200), Biaus, 3279 : 


... i blials qu’ele ot vestu, 

Moult estoit ciers et bien ovrés, 

D’une ermine fu tos forrés. 

Plus de v. onces d’or, sans faille 

Avoit entor le kieuegaille ; 

(ed. Hippcau 3270: kieuctaille). 

As puins en ot plus de iiii onces ; 

Par tot avoit asis jagonsses, 

Et autres pieres de vertu 

Qui furent deseur I’or batu. (18) 


Cf. also s. v. orfrois. 
The fur lining mentioned above, (4), (5), (9), (18), is. 


also found : 
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(a 1204), Esc., 3290: 


1. mout riche bliaut de Sire 
Forré de vair, orlé d’ermine.. (19) 


but when worn in summer: 
(1174-90), Ipom., 2219: 


N’esteit pas furrez le bliauz, 
Nel voleit pas pur le grant chauz. 


7959 : 


er un bliaut 
N’ert pas furrez, trop fist grant chaut. (20) 


Cf. also Biaus 3279 (cited by Viollet-le-Duc, ITI, 40 from 
Hippeau’s edition), and s. v. forré. 

From the illustrations of the period it is evident that 
the bliaui was often cut in two parts, a long-waisted 
bodice fitting the figure closely, and a very full skirt 
either gathered or laid in very small pleats and sewed 
to the bodice several inches below the natural waist line, 
the seam being concealed by a band of embroidery, cf. 
Enlart, fig. 23. From the texts we learn that the skirt 
was called la gironée, g. v., and the bodice was called 
li cors, q. v. 

The skirt of the bliaut was long and formed a train on 
the ground, cf. (4) above and 

(c 1165), Troe, 13336 : 


(un bliaut) Lonc que par terre le traine, (21) 
(1190-1200), Trist. (B.), 3910: 

Mantel, bliaut, tot li traine. (22) 
(1174-90), Ipom., 7961: 

(un bliaut) Pres desk’a terre treinout. (23) 


(1199), G. de D., 5190: 


La bele Aigline... 
Si ot vestu un bliaut de cendel, 
Qui granz .ij. aunes trainoit par les prez. (24) 


For further discussion of this point see under frain. 
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The waist fitted the figure closely : 
(1190-1200), Trisi. (B.), 1146: 


En un bliaut de paile bis 
Estoit la dame, estroit vestu 
E d’un fil d’or menu cosu. (25) 


(c 1170), Folg., 3301: 


Ele fu grelle, boen fu ses cors vestuz 
D’un vert bliaut de soie, estroiz cousuz. (26) 


(c 1200), Doon R., 2003 : 


Par desus .j. bliaut 4 fin or gironé 
E fu estrois as lez, qui molt fist a loer. (27) 


Cf. also Marie, Lanval, 58 (cited by Godefroy, s. v. 
bliaul). 

The illustrations show this bodice to have been often 
very long-waisted, extending several inches below the 
natural waist line. Cf. fig. 5, 8c, 10a. 

The adjustment to the figure was made by means of 
lacings on the sides, cf. s. v. laz (1), (3), (9), (138) and 

(a 1140), Pr. d’O., 685: 


(Orable wears) un bliaut de samit 
Estroit a laz par le cors qui bien sist. (28) 


(a 1200), Aihis, 2632 : 


Estroitement vestue a laz.., (le bliaut). (29) 
(a 1167), Marie, Guigemar, 737: (on a lady fainting) 


...de son bliaut trencha les laz 
Et la ceinture voleit ovrir. (30) 


(cited by Viollet-le-Duc, III, 40). Cf. also Ogiter 1021, 
(cited by Winter, 108). 

This close adjustment by means of lacings revealed 
the slender, long waisted figure which was the ideal of 
beauty of the time, as is evident from the statues and 
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the texts, Athis, 513, 2633 ; Garin I, 298,5; Enf. G., 
1763. 

The chemise was also laced on the side, cf. s. v. chemise 
(14-17), and this lacing corresponded to that of the bliaui 
so that the flesh showed through the openings. Cf. En- 
lart, p. 60 ; Quicherat, p. 185. 

(1174-90), Ipom., 2217: 


ere li bliauz... 

De chef en chef lacé esteit ; 

Sa nue char parmi pareit 

Tut des la centure en amunt. (31) 


7959 : 


De mef{ijsme rout un bliaut, 

N’ert pas furrez, trop fist grant chaut... 

Pur le grant chaud avalé out 

De ses espalles son mantel 

E li cors pareit lunc e bel ; 

La char blanche par mi les laz 

Pareit des costez e des braz. (32) 


Cf. also s. v. fresel (3), laz (21). 

This custom, which appears strange to us, but which 
we must accept upon the testimony of the texts, is men- 
tioned also in regard to other dresses, cf. s. v. laz, and 
extends over the second half of the century. A passage 
from Thébes, earlier than any of the above, mentions it, 
although here it appears that the bliaut was slashed in- 
stead of laced, and that it was the only garment worn, 
the customary chemise being omitted, cf. chemise (34). 

(1150-55), Thébes, 3807 : 


D’une porpre inde fu vestuc 

Tot senglement a sa char nue : 

La blanche char desoz pareit. 

Le bliauz detrenchicz esteit, 

Par menue detrencheure 

Entresqu’a val vers la ceinture (33) 
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(a 1177), Alex. (Mch.), 451, 22: 


Flore ot .i. bliaut. moult fu a son talent ; 
Sa cors pert bele et tenre par le destranchement. (34) 


For further details as to lacing see under laz. 

For details in regard to the sleeves, which varied in 
cut, see under manche, for the belt under ceinlure and 
baudré, for the brooch under afiche, fermail and nosche. 

Epithets occasionally applied to the bliaul are gironé, 
engoulé, q. v. Bliaut entaillié, an epithet frequently ap- 
plied to the man’s bliaul, is found in reference to the 
lady’s garment : 

(c 1150), Floov., 435 : 


Le XXX pucelles a bliaus entailez... (35) 


Cf. also p.58 and Winter (86). 

The bliaul has always been assumed to be the very 
striking style of dressshown in the statue called Clotilde 
of Corbeil, to mention the best-known and most fre- 
quently copied example (1), and by the queens of the 
twelfth century portal at Chartres (2). This assumption 
was made originally on very little evidence, mainly on 
the frequency of appearance of both the costume in the 
iconography and the word in the texts, but there is no 
doubt that it is correct, for all the details of the bliaul 
mentioned in the texts correspond to those of the dress 
as shown on these statues. Some details vary in the 
statues, as the cut of the sleeves or the belt ; but the 
most important features, i.e. the long full skirt, the long 
waisted bodice clinging to the figure, the bands of em- 
broidery at the neck and wrists are the same. Other 
styles of dress were worn as well, but the bliaul type was 
so frequent and so striking that it has been generally 
adopted as the typical dress of the Middle Ages. For 


1. Reproduced by Quicnerar, p. 162 ; Scuuxttz, I, 192, among 
others. 


2. Cf. Exrant, fig. 20-22, 24-25 ; Quicurnar, p. 162. 
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other illustrations, cf. fig. 5, 8c, 10; Viollet-le-Duc, III, 
43 ; Schultz, I, fig. 45, 53 ; Demay, fig. 31. The dress is 
seen in France in the statues of the cathedrals of 
Chartres, Angers, Etampes, Le Mans, Bourges, Saint- 
Loup de Naud (Seine et Marne), Vézelay, Corbeil (now 
at St. Denis), Sainte Bénigne (destroyed, cf. fig. 5), 
Saint Germain des Prés (destroyed, reproduction in 
Willemin). In manuscripts: ms. of S. Alexis at Hildes- 
heim (1) ; Bib. S. Geneviéve, Lat. 8, fol. 178 verso ; 
Nero C. IV, (reproduced in Strutt, op. cit Pl. XL.) 

III) As a man’s garment, we may adopt the defini- 
tion iunique ajuslée given by Gaston Paris, Rom., 
XVIII, (1889), p. 145. 

It was worn by noblemen, with the armor, Rol., 2171, 
sometimes under it: 

(1150-55), Thébes, 1809 : 


L’aubers del dos fu toz desroz 
Et li bliauz sanglenz desoz. (4) 


(c L165), Trote, 11107: 


Sor bliauz, sor pelicons vairs 
Lacent heaumes, vestent haubers. (2) 


(a 1200), Mori. A., 1973: 


Del dos li traient lo blanc auberc safré, 
Et lo bliaut de paile gironé. (3) 


sometimes over it, perhaps to prevent the armor from 
becoming hot in the rays of the sun: 
(c 1165), Troie, 7353 : 


Sor les haubers vestent bliauz. (4) 
Beaus fu li jorz, leva li chauz... 


11481 : 


Sor son hauberc ot un bliaut 
D’un drap de seie qui mout vaut, (5) 


14. Fac simile rep. ed. Bodeker, Pl. I. 
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(1190-1200), Trist. (B), 2774: 
Souz son bliaut ot son hauberc. (6) 


(p 1200), Elie, 2085 : 


Puis li vest .1. auberc dont a or est la maille ; 
Par deseure .i. bliaut qui li pent juse’a tere. (7) 


(p 1206), Perc., 18342: 


D’une porpre de Bonivent 
Broudée a or ses bliaus fu 
Qu’il ot sor son hauberc vestu. (8) 


The bliaut was also worn by a nobleman as a court 
garment. It is described less frequently than the lady’s, 
but seems to have had the same characteristics. It was 
of rich materials : Rol., 303 : de palie ; Enéas, 6393 : de 
paile ; Aspr., I, 414 : de sote, de palie, d’osterin ; I, 632: 
de soie a fin or enlissu ; Aq., 313 : de samis ; Ogier, 8615 : 
de paile ; 10691: de cendel; Mort A., 1550: de paile 
alexandrin ; Doon N., p. 14: de cendal ; cf. also (3), (5), 
(8), above ; (13), (14), (15), below. 

Several instances have been noted in which a man’s 
bliaui is mentioned as of other than the most costly 
materials, One is Enf. G., 1962 : bliaul de chainsil ; the 
other passage in describing the costume of knights doing 
penance says they wear : 

(a 1200), Aye, 2319: 


..vesteures trestout a lor deport... 
Bliauz ont de coton porfendus lez les cors... (9) 


Du Cange s. v. blialdus has several references from 
ecclesiastical sources to bliaudus fustaneus, blialdum 
de fustiano. 

It was trimmed with bands of embroidery : 

(1153-88), Pari., 10609 : 


Lor bliaut sont tuit d’or brodé 
Al col et as poins bien paré... (10) 
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(c 1180), C. de P., 96: 


Et XXX damoisiaus cortois ; 
Lor bliaut sont bendé d’orfrois. (11) 


(c 1200), Doon R., 1571 : 


Et mistrent en lor dos les hermins engolez 
Par desor les bliauz a fin or gironez. (12) 


It was often, but not always, lined with fur: 
(p 1206), Perc., 16447: 


D’un drap de soie avoit bliaut, 

Fourré d’ermine por le caut ; 

N’est pas lons, mais lés est par pans 

Si estoient moult bien séans... (13) 


(1174-90), Ipom., 377: 


D’un purpre cendal iert vestu, 
Mes pur le grant chaut, k’adonk(e) fu, 
Li bliaus palfuré n’esteit. (read pas furé)... (14) 


Cf. bliaui II, 20, 21. 

It is not mentioned as cut in two parts as was the 
lady’s, and the illustrations show that it was cut in one 
piece. 

It is described as long, Aiol, 3719 : les bliaus trainans 
jusques as pies, and above (7), but also as short (13). The 
iconography shows it to have been as a rule shorter 
than the lady’s bliaul. 

The iconography also shows the waist of the man’s 
bliaut to have been close fitting, and the texts say it 
was laced : 

(p 1206), Perc., 19029: 


D’un samit vermel laceis 
A .ui, boutons d’or giéteis 
Estoit le bliaus qu’il vesti. (15) 


Cf. also Huon, 3621. 
The sleeves and the accessories, the belt and the 
brooch are not mentioned as frequently as in relation 
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to the lady’s costume, but in one case reference is made 
to sleeves closely fitted at the wrist : 
(1160-70), Trist. (Th.), 441: 


... del bliaut... 
Bien ert scant, al puin estreit. (16) 


An epithet frequently applied to.a man’s bliautl is 
enlailliez, appearing, according to Viollet-le-Duc, III, 
50, at the end of the twelfth century, but found also as 
early as the middle of the century, Enf. G., 1905; 
Floov., 435, (cf. bliaul II, 35) ; cf. also Mainet, III, b, 60 ; 
Aspr., I, 216; Huon, 261. The meaning of eniailliez in 
this connection is not certain (1) but it probably means 
that the skirt was slashed or cut in points, asin the illus- 
tration in Herrad v. Landsberg, pl. IV, LVI, XV fer. 
Bliaus escarimani are referred to Pel., 337. 

For further details as to the man’s bliaué and for illus- 
trations cf. Quicherat, 148; Viollet-le-Duc, III, 41 ; 
Enlart, 31. 

The man’s bliaul is occasionally incorrectly defined 
as vélemeni de dessous as in the glossaries of Alol, (ed. 
Raynaud), Thebes, Escoufle, and by Tobler, as Unter- 
gewand, but there is no evidence in these texts to this 
effect, nor in the examples given by Tobler. The fact 
that it was worn under the armor, Thébes 1809, cited 
as (1) above, does not indicate that it was a garment 
which was worn only under another vélement de dessus 
when the armor was removed. In Atol 8598 it is, in fact, 
mentioned as the last garment put on before the mantel. 


Chemise ct braic[s] blanche[s]} li ont fait endoser ; 
Un peligon hermin li ont el dos jete 

Et desore .i. bliau[t] a fin or pointureé ; 

Puis li ont un mantel d’escarlate afublé, (17) 


1. For discussion of this meaning of entaillier, cf, Lecoy DE La 
Marcue, La chaire frangaise au moyen dge (Paris, 1886), p. 441. For 
other meanings cf. s. v. mantel, (10) and Raoul 6258. 
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Tobler’s second definition Ueberwurf, a definition given 
also by Meyer-Liibke (1) and Ké6rting (2), is evidently 
used with the sense of this dialectical German word 
defined by Heyse (3) landsch. ein leichtes bequemes 
Oberkleid. The more indefinite term Gewand used by 
Tobler farther on with reference to women, Gewand 
fiir Frauen would be preferable here as well. For il- 
lustrations, cf. fig> 6, Enlart, fig. 17. 


BOTHE,'s. f. 


Boles are described by Godefroy, Comp. s. v. bole as 
chaussure en cuir, montanle, qui enferme la jambe; qaf. 
chaussures de femme, and this opinion is also held by 
M. Enlart, cf. glossary and p. 266. Lacroix (4) however 
thinks they are chaussures légéres el commodes. 

The new examples of bole noted in our period are of 
no aid in deciding this difference of opinion, both of 
which seem to have some justification from the other 
examples cited. Boles are worn by monks: 

(a 1200), Aspr., 10572 : 


Ainc creature ne sorent porpenser 
Qu’i (in the abbcy) lor falist ne bote ne soller. (1) 


(p 1200), Aol, 6577 : 
Et fu d’une’s] grans botes d’abcie cauciés. (2) 
. Cf. also Atol 1430, 1447, 6677 ; Doon R., 438 ; Mon. G., 
I, 543, chauces (10). 
In one case a countess '!s doing penance : 
(p 1200), Vie S. J. ’Hosp., 3077 : 


.. en langes, tote deschauce, 
Sans botes, sans soller, sans chauce... (3) 


1. op. cit., § 1169. 

2. Lateinisch-Romanisches Wérterbuch (Paderborn, 1907), § 1475. 
3. C. Heyse, Handwb. der deut. Spr. (Magdeburg, 1849). 

4. Lacrorx, Hist. de la Chaussure (Paris 1862), p. 42. 
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It is possible that Godefroy’s description is correct 
for the man’s boles and Lacroix’ for the lady’s. 


BOUCLE, s. f. 


- Used with regard to costume, the boucle is the buckle 
of a belt. Cf. Viollet-le-Duc, III, 61; Enlart, 274 ; 
Schultz, I, 206. 

Boucle is found as an ornament along with a list of 


other ornaments : 
(c 1157), Brui, 10690: Var. 


Rices noches, rices fremaus, 
Rices aniaus, rices caintures, 
Et les boucles d’or a paintures. (1) 


(a 1200), Athis, 8620, Var. V.: 


Aniaus, bocletes, afichez... (2) 


When mentioned more specifically, it is as a belt 
buckle set with precious stones : 
(c 1180), C. de P., 941: 


De soie avoit une cainture, 
En le boucle avoit une piere, 
Qui moult ert presicuse et chiere... (3) 


(c 1200), Gal., 6891: 


Et d’un tyssu riche l’a sainte 
A boucle d’or, ouvré de neuf. (4) 


ee 


The text of Galerenl, 6937-39 is not correctly punc- 
tuated. It should read : 


Es membres (of the belt) a plus de quatre uncez 
D’or rouge, et en la boucle riche. 
S’a noische dont elle s’a fiche. (5) 


The omission of the period after riche in Boucherie’s 
edition of Galerent makes it appear as if the noische 
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were in the boucle, but this is not possible, for the noische, 
g. v. was a brooch worn at the neck. 

For other examples of boucle, cf. Maric, Guig. 573, 
(cited by Godefroy, Comp. s. v.) and membre (4). 

The membre, espine and mordani are mentioned along 
with the buckle as parts of the belt. The espine, gq. v. 
was probably the tongue, in which case boucle corres- 
ponds to the modern conception. Used with mordanl, 
however, boucle may indicate a clasp. For further dis- 
cussion of this point see s. v. mordanl. 

For illustrations cf. Enlart, fig. 291-293. 


BOURRE, s. f. 


The term bourre occurring in G. d’A., 636, cf. s. v. 
farder (2) 18 defined by Foerster as Polsiter, Polsterung, 
le. « Stuffing, padding ». It is used in this passage along 
with garmos and farder as an artificial aid to beauty. The 
iconography shows no cvidences of padding used on 
the figure, such as one might assume that bourre mcant, 
but a reasonable explanation may be found in the sup- 
position that the sack-like envelope, cf. s. v. fourriaus, 
which sometimes covered the long braids of hair, cf. 
fig. 10b, Schultz, I, fig. 41 ; Strutt, I, pl. XX XVIII, 
was stuffed with falsc hair or some other kind of padding 
by ladies whose tresses lacked the abundance and length 
which was considered a sign of beauty. This supposi- 
tion finds support in a thirteenth century text: 

Rom. de la Rose, 13288 : 


E s’ele voait dechoeir, 

Don granz deaus serait a voeir, 
Les beaus crins de sa teste blonde ; 
Ou s’il couvient que ]’en les tonde, 
Pour aucune grant maladie, 

Don beautcz est tost enlaidic ; 

Ou s'il avicnt que par courrouz 

Les ait aucuns ribauz touz rouz 
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Si que de ceus ne puisse ouvrer, 
Pour grosses treces recouvrer, 
Face tant que ]’en li aporte 
Cheveus de quelque fame morte, 
Ou de seie blonde bourreaus, 

E boute tout en ses fourreaus. 


BOUTON, s. m. 


In relation to dress, boulon is found in the modern 
sense of the word as used as an ornament or to fasten a 
garment. Cf. Enlart, 37, 247. 

Boutons of gold or precious stones as decoration on 
articles other than clothes appear Chan. d’Ani., I, 263 ; 
Aspr., I, 1617; Cong. J., 5973; Folq., I, Anl., II, 6, 
1324 ; Ales., 2585; Pari., 10363; Gal., 441 ; Ipom., 
2733, 5006 ; Prot., 4810. As an ornament on clothes : 

(c 1160), Enéas, 4023 : 


une sozceinte a or brosdée 
Menuement ert botonnée. (studded with buttons) (1) 


(a 1200), Aye, 3287: 
Cuirs aflubent de cerf a botons d’or desus. (2) 


Cf. also chapel (6), freceor (9), (10), Perc., 19030; Mon. 
G., I,365 ; Hl, 740;C. de P., 1336; Cong. J., 1614; Ese., 
8954, Fils. Aym. 3621. 

Buttons are definitely mentioned as used for fasten- 
ing in 

(a 1200), Aihis, 6835 : 


A boutons d’or li fu fermée 
Soz le menton la colerée. (3) 


(c 1200) Gal., 4791 : 


Un surcot clos a boutons... (4) 


cf. s. v. surcol. 
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In chainse (17), jupe, (8) they may have been used 
either as an ornament or as a fastening. 

Illustrations of buttons used as ornaments are shown 
by Enlart, fig. 269 ; a double button used as fastening 
at the neck, Enlart, fig. 267, of approximately the same 
date as the first mention of them in the texts for this 
purpose. 

The expression ne valoir un bouton which occurs Mon. 
G., I, 884, IT, 1916, 2646, 2662, 3961, 4262, 5640; Aspr., 
I, 5294; Cor. L., 1008, 1819 does not refer to boutons 
used as ornaments, as these were of great value, but in 
the sense as found : 

(1170-90), Mon. G., II, 551: 


S’il m’ocioient, par le cors saint Ylaire 
Vous n’en donriés pas un boton dc haie. (5) 


CEINTURE:. s. f£. 


The ceiniure is a belt worn with the dress. The ela- 
borate and costly belts worn at this period have been 
described at length in the histories of costume, cf. Viollet- 
le-Duc, III, 104; Enlart, 273 ; Schultz, I, 204; Wein- 
hold, II, 281. From the texts we have further evidence 
as to the materials, which were of silk, or similar fabrics 
embroidered in gold, and of orfrois : 

(a 1200), Biaus, 5147: 


se. une cainlure de soie, 
A or broudée tot entor ; 
Si s’en estoit cainte a .i. tor... (1) 


(a 1200), Athis, 14468 : 


Un ceinturel qu’ele avoit ccint 
D’or et de soie trop bicn fet... (2) 


Cf. the German version of Athis* 67: 


Mit guotin gurtlin langin 
beslagin mit goltspangin... (3) 
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(1199), G. de D., 4335: 


. une ceinturete 
Broudés d’or a escutiaus... (1). (4) 


4810: 


Savez-vos de qucle feture 

Cele ceinture estoit ouvrée ? 

E] estoit de fin or broudée 

A poissonez ct a oisiaus. (5) 


This embroidery might take the form of a portrait : 
(a 1204), Esc., 2060 : 


Mout lor sot en une chainture 
Portraire l’ami et l’amice... (6) 


In connection with portraits embroidered on materials, 
cf. Séhring, p. 611, p. 622. 
The ornamentation is of silver: 


(1199), G. de D., 1833: 


Sa ceinture d’argent ferrée... (7) 


Cf. also Fier., 2019 (cited by Godefroy, s. v. singladoire) ; 
Ivain, 1891; Alnts, 14626 ; Pere., 21440, and boucle, (1), 
(3), (4). 

The illustrations show that the man’s belt was often 
made of leather, but the woman’s costume shows as a 
rule the twisted and knotted belt of silk (fig. 8b, Enlart, 
fig. 20-22). Since there are two specific words to denote 
a leather belt, corote and baudré, q.v., it is possible that 
cetniure was not used for a leather belt. There is one case 
in which a distinction is made between a cetniure (of 
cloth ?) and a corroiele : 

(1199), G. de D., 252: 


Et si li change sa ccinture 
A une corroiete blanche... (8) 


1. For the reading escuciaus cf, the glossary of G.deD. s. v. escucel, 
blason, armoiries. 
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The illustrations show that the lady’s belt was often 
wound twice around the waist and then tied in a loose 
knot, cf. Viollet-le-Duc, III, 107; Enlart, fig. 20-23; 
sometimes only once (1) above, and 

(c 1164), Erec, 1649: 


Puis vest le bliaut, si se caint, 
D’un orfrois a un tor s’estraint... (9) 


In the case of the tight fitting dresses, in which the 
belt was not needed to holdin the material at the waist, 
a sozceinie is mentioned as loosely tied : 

(c 1160), Enéas, 4021: 


Vestue fu estreitement, 
Desus fu ceinte laschement 
D’un sozceinte a or brosdéc... (10) 


I have not noted porceint except in the passage men- 
tioned by Godefroy, s. uv. 

The monuments show us that a belt was not always 
worn, or that if it was, it was often concealed by a fold 
of the dress. This is especially true of the eleventh cen- 
tury and the first part of the twelfth, cf. fig. 2 and Ta- 
pestry of Bayeux, reproduction by Montfaucon, IJ, 
p. 24, (1023). Ms. de Montecassin, Tav. XXXVI, 
XXXVIII, CXI, (a simple fold of cloth worn as a belt 
is shown Tav. XCVI, CIIT) ; (c 1132) Vézelay, fig. 6 
and the statues of Judith and Mary Magdalen. Laterin 
the century, it is occasionally lacking, cf. fig.10b, 11b, 
12 ; Herrad v. Landsberg, pl. LIV, LVI ; Demay, fig. 31, 
but toward the middle of the century it 1s often worn 
in avery elaborate and costly form, cf. fig. 8a, Enlart 
fig. 20-23, 291, 292; Quicherat, 162; Viollet-le-Duc, 
tI, 107. 

It is of interest to make the following comparison 
between the statues and the texts: the belt does not 
appear on the statues of women on the capitals (c 1132) 
at Vézelay nor is it mentioned in the Roman de Trote, 
one of the earliest romances to describe a lady’s costume 

Goddard. a) 
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in detail, 13325-13392 ; it is shown on the statues of the 
Portail Royal (c 1150) at Chartres (1) in the style which 
corresponds to the description in (¢1160) Enéas, cf. (10) 
above. This may be an argument for the priority of 
Troie to Enéas, the possibility of which has been under 
discussion (2). For the appearance of the leather belt in 
the illustrations cf. s. v. corote. 


CERCLE, s. m. 


The cercle, cercel, cercelei was a chaplet of gold, worn 
by a lady of high rank as an ornament, and to hold the 
hair in place. Cf. Winter, p. 44; Enlart, p. 178. 

(1174-90), Ipom., 2227: 


Entur sun chef out un cercel, 
De fin or ovré ben e bel, 
Ke ses cheveus ensemble tint... (1) 


It appears sometimes to have been a simple band of gold. 
(c 1160), Enéas, Ms. G. F. D., p. 391: 


D’un cercle d’or fu coronée... (2) 
(c 1180), Pere, (B.) 7865 : 
Sor son chief un cercelet d’or... (3) 


(1190-1200), Trist. (B.), 3913 : 


Un cercle d’or out sor son chief... (4) 


1. For date of the Portail Royal cf. Entart, Manuel d’archéologie, 
I, 452, note. The Eglise de la Madeleine at Vézelay is dated c 1132 by 
A. Micuet, La Sculpture en France, in Hist. de VArt I, 2, p. 639 ; but 
the capitals may have been later, cf. Male, L’Art religieux du x1r® 
siécle en France, (Paris, 1922), p. 168. 

2. Cf. Bibliography, p. 227, s. v. Enéas. I have, however, followed the 
authority of Gaston Paris and Faral in the dates given for the cita- 
tions of Enéas and Trove in this study. 
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(a 1200), Biaus, 145: 


En son chief ot un cercle d’or... (5) 


Very often it was sct with jewels, in which case it is 
practically a crown, though not always used as the in- 
signia of royalty : 

(c 1200), Gal., 2013: 


D’une cercle non cuaires lée, 

Ouvrée a pierres et a flours, 

D’or et d’asur et de couleurs, 

Tient les cheveux, ce m’est advis, 

Qu’il ne lui voisent vers le vis. (6) 


6888 : 


Puis li a sur sa sore teste 

Une cercle estroicte d’or mise, 

Ou il [a] mainte pierre assise, 

Rubiz et esmeraudez mainte. (7) 


(a 1200), Athis, 6915: 


Un cercle d’or petit, estroit, 
Qui de pierres porpris estoit 
Ot an son chief la dameisele... (8) 


497 : 


An son chief ot un cercle d’or... 
De riches pierres precicuses.., 
Ert li cercles antor porpris... (9) 


(a 1200), Aye, 3704: 


Et fu d’un cercle d’or son chief avironnez 
A riches esmeraudes qui getent grant clartez. (10) 


(a 1200), Saisnes, LXIX, 1: 


Un cercle ot en son chief, qui porte médecine 
Car les pierres en valent d’argent plaine une mine... (11) 


(c 1165), Troie, 14771 : 


L’image ot son chief coroné 
D’un cercle d’or mout bien ovré 
O esmeraudes, o rubis... (12) 
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Cercle, in this passage, is correctly defined in the glos- 
sary of Troie as diadéme, but in the passage: 
14699 : 


.. sec lor mantel 
Lor estoit bien e lor cercel 
E lor guimples e lor fermal. (13) 


it 1s translated as boucle de cheveux, though it should be 

as above « diadem » or « chaplet ». | 
In three cases the cercle or cercelet is of orfrois, which 

makes it synonymous with one meaning of chapel, q. v. 
(c 1180), C. de P., 950: 


Sor le blonde crine luisant... 
Si ot. i. cercle a or batu. (14) 


(a 1204), Esc., 3300 : 


1. cercelet petit d’orfrois 
Ot en son chief en liu de gimple. (15) 


Chrétien makes the band of orfrois synonymous with 
corone, indicating that there was not a sharp distinc- 
tion between the words: 

(c 1180), Perc., 8046 : 


D’un cerkelet estroit d’orfrois 
Ot fait entor son cief corone. (16) 


Cf. (2) above and under galoné and bende. 

Gay considers the cercle to have been a wreath of 
flowers as well as a chaplet of gold or ribbon, but it is 
probable that in the two cases where flowers are men- 
tioned, (6) above and ) 

(c 1164), Erec, 1659: 


Un cercelet ovré a flors 
De mainte diverses colors 
Les puccles el] chief li metent. (17) 


a design of flowers worked in the metal is meant. This 
is supported by the reading of ms. C: un cercle dor ; 
ms. H reads uns laceles ovres. In regard to this point of 
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flower designs executed in gold and gems, cf. Séhring, 
op. cil., § 61. 

For illustrations of the cercle cf. fig. 5, ; Enlart, 
fig. 20-24 ; Quicherat, p. 188 (thirteenth century). The 
cercle in its most elaborate form as a crown is frequently 
seen as in fig. 7 ; in the simpler form it is rare in the 
illustrations, as it is usually concealed by the maniel 
worn over the head. 


CHAINSE, s. m. 


The chainse was a dress of washable material. It was 
laid in pleats, and long. Other facts to be noted in regard 
to it are that at this period it was not synonymous with 
chemise, but distinct from the chemise and worn over it ; 
nor was it a dress worn under the bliaul, but an outer 
dress, worn as a house dress or at court ; also that it was 
more specifically a woman’s dress, though there is one 
case where it is mentioned as worn by a man. 

The chainse is mentioned in the texts as being freshly 
washed : 

(c 1155), Sept Sages, 2624: 


La dame ot un cainse vestu 
Noviel lavé et ridés fu. (1) 


(p 1185). Orson, 624 : 
(man’s dress) 


Un peligon vesti derout et depané 
Et par desor un chainse, ne fu piece a lavez. (2) 


The view that the chainse was made of washable ma- 
terial is supported also by the very frequent references 
to chainses blancs, which convey the idea that they were 
of linen or a similar material. We have, moreover, not a 
single clear reference to a chainse being made of wool or 
silk, which would not be easily washable. Chainse blane 
is mentioned Erec, 405, 1075, 1355, 1382, 1569, 1633 ; 
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Marie, Lanval, 565 ; Perc., 38038 ; (5), (7), (8), (9), below. 
The passage 
(1199), G. de D., 3252: 


La dame.... 
..n’ama onques chainse sale. (3) 


also indicates that the chainse was of linen, as this be- 
comes soiled more quickly than silk or wool. 

This material was one which lent itself readily to 
pleating, probably by ironing after being washed : 

(c 1159), Rich., 477: 


O prist ele si bon mantel 
Et cel chainse ridé novel, 
Qui si traine ? (4) 


- (1153-88), Pari., 8004 : 
...blans cainses ridés... (5) 


(1199), G. de D., 194: 


...Jamés... ne verral... 
.. tante dame estroite a laz, 
en chainses ridez lor biauz cors... (6) 


See also (1) above, (8) below. 

Like all ladies’ dresses of this period, it was very long, 
(4) above and : 

(c 1200), Ombre, 314: 


Un chainsse blanc et delié 
Ot vestu la preus, la cortoise, 
Qui trainoit pres d’une toise... (7) 


Some erroneous opinions in regard to chainse need 
discussion. Viollet-le-Duc, III, 173 considers it as iden- 
tical with the chemise, as do Racinet, Glos. s. v. chemise 
and Enlart, Glos. s. v. Chemise and p. 25, but it is spe- 
cifically mentioned as a separate dress worn with the 
chemise : 
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(c 1164), Erec. 402 : 


Et sa fille qui fu vestue 

D’une chemise par panz lee, 

Deliée, blanche et ridéc ; 

Un blanc chainse ot vestu dessus ; 

N’avoit robe ne mains ne plus. (8) 


(this last line does not mean that it was unusual for her 
to appear in a chainse, but rather that she was not 
wearing a manicl as was customary, see s. v. maniel). 


(c 1164), Erec, 1382: 


An blane chainse et en sa chemise... (9) 
(a 1200), A. ef Y., 3275: 


Ydorine s’est: desafublée 

A tere a sa cape jelée 

En cainse remest seulement, 
Et en cemise sainglement. 


(Cited by Gay). Quicherat, p. 147, p. 163, also considered 
the chainse an undergarment, and thought that it was 
worn under the bliaul, showing only at the sleeves and 
neck. His only reference to the texts is Ainsi l'on votl 
la Béalrice du roman de Raoul de Cambrai s‘habiller 
successivement du chainsc, du pelisson, el du bliaud, for 
which he does not give the exact reference. There is only 
one manuscript of Raoul de Cambrai, of which there have 
been two editions, that of Le Glay, in 1840, probably 
the one used by Quicherat, and that of Meyer and 
Longnon (1) which contains Lhe variants from Fauchet’s 
copy of a since lost manuscript. In both the editions 
the passage to which Quichcrat must refer reads : ed. 
Le Glay, p. 218; ed. Meyer et Longnon |. 5501 : 


(10) 


Li sors G. a unc belle fille... 
Qant ot novele de la chevaleric... 
Lors a vestu .j. pelicon d’ermine, 


Et par descur .j. ver bliaut de siic. (11) 


1. Raoul de Cambrai, ed. P. Meyer ct A. Lonenon, S. A. T. F 
(1882). 
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and there is no mention of a chainse here or elsewhere in 
the story in either edition. Quicherat’s assumption that 
the chainse was worn under the bliaut, which has been 
followed by others (1) is based therefore on a mistaken 
quotation. He was probably led into this error by the 
desire to give a name to the garment worn under the 
bliaut, showing at the neck, sleeves and often at the 
hem, which we are justified in identifying as the che- 
mise. But whatever this under garment was called, there 
is no authority for thinking it the chainse, which is ne- 
ver mentioned as worn under another dress, but which 
was rather an outer dress interchangeable with the 
bliaut. 

Quicherat’s opinion that the chainse was an under- 
garment has already been disputed by Schultz,I, 192, 
who quotes, however, for the twelfth century, only the 
passage from Erec, (8) above. Other passages from Erec 
can be mentionedin confirmation of Schultz’ statement 
that the chainse was not an undergament. Enid arrives 
at court wearing : 

1569 : 


Cest blanc chainse, tant que as cotes 
An sont andeus les manches rotes. (12) 


The queen offers her a new bliaui, described at length, 
cf. introduction, p. 17, saying : 
1635 : 


Ma damoiselle, a cest bliaut, 
Qui plus de cant mars d’arjant vaut, 
Vos covient cest chainse changier... (13) 


She accepts : 
1645 : 
La a son chainse desvestu.... 
Puis vest le bliaut, si se gaint... (14) 


4. Foerster, Erec und Enide; Warnxe, Lais der Marie de France, 
3¢ edition (1925), GLtossary, chainse, Unterkleid aus Leinen ; ENuART, 
p. 25; Meyer et Huet, Doon de la Roche, Grossary, s. v. bliaut, de 
fined as tunique portée sur la chainse ; Demay, p. 92; Hipprau, $. %, 
chainse. 
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Moreover, the following texts give additional evidence 
that the chainse was an outer garment. When Aelis goes 
to court : 

(a 1204), Esc., 5650 


D’un chainse a pointes bien asises 
Estoit la pucele vestue... (15) 


In (1199), G. de D., 301, a song is sung after dinner to 
the assembled company by 


Une pucele secorcie 
D’un trop biau chainze... (16) 


(cited by Godefroy from the manuscript). It is obviously 
impossible for the chainse to be anything but an outer 
dress, in these cases. It is worn as a house dress by Lu- 
siane : 

(p 1200), Azol, 2105 : 


Adont vint la pucele par la maison 
Rebracie d’un cai[n]se fait a boton. (17) 


Cf. also Anseis, 7486. 

The only garment worn over it was the maniel, (4) 
above, or the cape (10), a further proof that it was an’ 
outer dress, not an undergarment. It is worn with the 
pelice : 

(1190-95), Pr. de C., 895: 


La gentis dame ne s’an atarge mie, 
Halce lo chainse et lieve la pelice, — 
Feurs do palais s’an torne la meschine... (18) 


but in (2) above it is definitely said to be worn over 
the peligon. 

M. Servois in the Glossary to his edition of Guillaume 
de Dole has also noted the chainse as a garment worn 
over others, but his definition for the passages quoted 
above (3), (6), (16), véfernent de femme qui se porte par- 
dessus les autres, is indefinite, as by vélement we might 
understand either a dress or a wrap. Also the defini- 
tion of M. Bédier in the glossary to his edition of Lat 
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de l’Ombre is misleading when he calls it, in the passage 
cited as (7) above, lunique légére qui se portait par- 
dessus la robe, for this implies that the chainse was a 
superfluous garment which could be removed, and the 
lady still be fully dressed, whereas as a matter of fact 
it was la robe, the dress itself. 

All the above passages with the exception of (2), refer 
to the chainse as a woman’s dress. 

The remaining examples add little information. For 
chainses gironez, (a 1200), Aforl A. 2386 cf. s. v. gironé. 
It was worn under more varying conditions than the 
elaborate bliaul, for while it is mentioned as a court 
dress in (15), (16) above, and as a luxurious dress : 

(a 1200) Ver. d. 7. (B), 40: 


tant enbrache richeises, et cheinses et trains 


(cf. also32 B,196B), itisa work dress in (17), since Lu- 
siane has her sleeves rolled up, and a poor garment 
in Erec, (12-14). In (4) it is worn by a bourgcoise. The 
chainse seems to have been less elaborate than the 
bliaut, as embroidery at the neck and sleeves, and ela- 
borate sleeves and belt are not mentioned in connection 
with it, as they so frequently are in describing the bliaut. 
In the following passage : 
(c 1155) S$. 8. 1293 : 


Ains ne regarderent mantel, 
Cote, ne caisse, ne drapicl... (19) 


it is possible that the reading for caisse should be cainse. 
This passage is quoted by Godefroy (Complément) under 
caisse, which is defined as coffre de bois. 

Taking the adjective ridé uscd in five different texts, 
cf. (1), (4), (5), (6), (8), as the identifying trait, we may 
find a representation of the chainse at Vézelay, (fig. 6), 
in the dress worn by Bathsheba. ‘lhe dress worn by 
the qucen in fig. 8b, which appears to be laid in fine 
pleats from neck to waist, may also be a chainse. 
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Both of these examples, Vézclay, (p 1132), Angers, 
(c 1160), are of about the same date as the earliest ap- 
pearances of the word in Richeuf and Sepl Sages. 


CHAINSIL, s. m. 


Chainsil is treated here because various scholars (see 
below) have erroncously consi‘ered it as the name of a 
garment, as well as the material of which the garment 
was made. As is generally recognized, chainsil was a 
kind of material which we find used a) as a winding 
sheet, b) for bed coverings, or c) for garments: 

a) (a 1000), Pass., 86: 

(cited by Godefroy). 


En sos chamsils l’envolopat. (1) 


b) (a 1204), Esc., 1772: 


En piors dras que de chainsil 
Nel daignoit couchier la norrice. (2) 


(Cited by Godefroy from the manuscript, Ars. 3319). 
c) (c 1180), Perc., (B.) 1577 : 


Chemise et braics de chainsil... (3) 
(a 1200), Athis, 8669 : 
..chemise de cheinsil... (4) 


(1174-90), Ipom., 6532: 


...chemise 
D’un blanc cheinsil mut delié.., (5) 


(p 1200), Aiol, 9822 : 


Il ot chemises et braies d’un caifn]sil afloré. (6) 
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(a 1200), A. ef Y., 1468: 


..esmances 
De cainsil, ridécs et blances... (7) 


Cf. also s. v. chemise (9), A el Y., 1358. 

From the facts that chainsil was especially used as 
the material for the chemise (see also the examples in 
Godefroy, s. v. chainsil) and that it is frequently men- 
tioned as white, it has been assumed that chainsil was 
a kind of linen (1). This assumption is strengthened by 
the fact that it was washable : 

(1172-76), Chr. N., 31224: 


Denz le ruissel d’un fontenil 
Ou en blanchissait un cheinsil... (8) 


The texture of the linen was fine and soft, so that it 
was highly prized : 
(a 1200), Athis, 8617: 


...chensis blancs, deliez. (9) 


Cf. (2), (5), and s. v. chemise (9). 

Du Cange states that M. L. camisile, q. v. was a Vestis 
species, eadem quae Alba, seu camisia vel certe tela quaevis 
linea aul cannabina. A closer investigation of the Middle 
Latin texts would be necessary to ascertain if the form 
with the suffix — 1! — did designate the garment itself,as 
well as the material of which the garment might be 
made. In any case, the differentiation between chainse 
for a garment, and chainsil for material is clear in our 
period. Godefroy’s second definition of chainsil, par 
extension, diverses choses faites de toile ou de lin, comme 
chemise, jupon, peignoir, voile, nappe, is not justified 
by his four examples, in each of which the idea of chain- 
sil as a piece of material is more suitable than any of 
the meanings he suggests. The reading chainsil for 
Lanval 565 in Warnke’s first edition, 1885, of the Lais 


14. Entart, p. 2; Gay, s. ¥. chainse. 
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of Marie de France has been changed to the preferable 
reading chainse in the editions of 1900 and 1925. 

The passage Alex., ms. 789, J]. 1000 is emended by 
Meyer to read : Il eul chemise et brates d’un cainse bien 
lavés, but he gives the ms. reading as cainsu. The emen- 
dation cainsil from analogy with (3) (6), above would 
be preferable. 

The translation in the glossary of Michelant’s edition 
of Alex., 475, 30: 


Ne li vaut la ventalle plus d’un cansil déhié. —(10) 


for cansil is lige de chanure, but the meaning given above, 
« thin piece of linen », is evidently preferable. 


CHAPEH, s. f. 


The chape was a wide cape with a hood, worn by both 
sexes and all classes on a journey and for protection 
against the weather. 

As a costly ecclesiastical garment the chape will not 
be discussed here (1). 

Monks wear the chape as a wrap, as well as a litur- 
gical garment : 

(c 1050), Vie S. Alex., 582: 


Clerc revestut en albes et en chapes... 


Mon. G., I, 153, I], 5389 ; Cor. L., 442, 458 ; Perc. (B.), 
2905 ; Trist. (B.), 2982. A thief loses his cape at a game 
of dice at an inn, Jeu S. N., 825; soldiers wear it to 
conceal or protect their armor, Cor. L., 274, 1341, 1349; 
Pel., 636 ; pilgrims, Fils Aim., 9490 ; a king on a sea 
voyage, Alex., (ms. 789), 543 ; chevaliers on a journey, 
Rou, II, 3619. 


4. Cf. Vriotiet-Lte-puc, III, 94; Enuartr, 341; Du Cance,s. v. 
capa; F. Cannot, Dict. d’archéol. chrét., s. v. chape. ; 
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It is more especially a garment of the lower classes, 
as the maniel is of the nobility : 
(1170-90), Mon. G., II, 6338 : 


... Bernars est entrés en la maison, 
En sa capete, si come povres home. (1) 


(c 1164), Erec., 6537 : 


As povres clers et as provoires 
Dona, que droiz fu, chapes noires 
Et chaudes pelices dessoz. (2) 


Worn by the lower classes it was of cheap material, 
cf. chaperon (5) and 
(1190-1200), Trist. (B.), 3575: 


Une chape de burel lee... (3) 


When adopted by noblemen it is of material better, 
though less costly, than that of the maniel, as it un- 
derwent a harder usage : 

(c 1165), Troie, 18341 : (the Duke of Athens) 


D’une chape d’un drap en graine — 
On> si buens ne fu faiz de laine — 
Traist ariere le chaperon... (4) 


(p 1206), Perc., 20863 : 


...demanda 
Une cape, si !’affubla 
D’escarlate et de cisemus. (5) 


In Chron. N., 28529 a viez chape senz manjoz is men- 
tioned ; it is probable that, as Godefroy thinks, (s. v. 
manjol) senz manjoz means « sleeveless » and that chapes 
were occasionnally provided with sleeves of some sort, 
though these do not appear in the twelfth century illus- 
trations. Cappas manicatas are mentioned in a decree 
of the Lateran Council in 1215 (1). 


1. Lanse, Vol. XI, part I, p. 169, cited by Du Cange, s. ». capa. 
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A rain cape is mentioned several times : chape a pluie, 
G. d’A., 1634 ; Parl., 5126; Vie S. Th., 5948 ; A. et Y. 
(lady), 3234 ; chape a aige (man and woman both) Ese., 


3583 ; cf. s. v. cole (3). 
It was sometimes lined : (c 1200) Fils A., 4320: une 


grant cape fourée. A. ef Y., 3788, (cited by Viollet-le- 
Duc, III, 94). 

The chape is also mentioned in the following passages ; 
Trist. (B.) 1254, 3859, 3967, 4407, 4427; Aiol, 6678 ; 
Rou, II, 1240; G. de D., 1816. 

That the hood was an essential part of the chape is 
shown by the sayings : 

(c 1200), Prov. vil., 132: 


Mal fait la chape qui ne fait le chaperon, 
99 : 

Qui boit sa chape atout le chaperon.., (6) 

and the description of a clever fellow : 

(c 1200), Ren., VI, 486 : 

sens caperon set taillier cape. (7) 
For discussion of the chaperon see under that word. 
A lady’s chape was similar to the man’s ; it also had a 


chaperon. 
(1190-95), Pr. de C., 1236: 


..afublée la chaspe de Palerne; 
Li chaperons I’an sist bien en la teste. (8) 


When the wide chape was wrapped around her, and the 
hood drawn over her face, a lady was well disguised : 
(c 1155 ?), S. S., 4560 : 


Une chape avoit afublée, 
Au miels que pot s’est desgisée. (9) 


(c 1200), Gal., 6687 : 


...8 ont chappes perses. 
A leur chemin se sont aerses, 
En semblance de pelerines.., (10) 
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It was the garment worn on a journey on horseback : 
(c 1200), Gal., 4099 : 


Au monter a Fresne plouré... 
D’une chappe s’est affublée 
D’un pers drap de Flandres moult chier. (11) 


Aelis’ riding cape has an opening in the sleeve, through 
which she passes her arm : 
(a 1204), Esc., 7992: 


Jamais ne cuit que nus hom voie 
Si tres bele rien a cheval : 

Son caperon out trait aval, 
Ourlé de seble, plain d’ermine. 
La cape n’estoit pas sanguine 
Ains ert d’escarlate vermeille... 


8012: 


Sa cape ert a la manche overte 
Par ou elle tient son bras fors... (12) 


The chape is also mentioned as a woman’s garment 
in the following passages : Ors., 2017 ; Esc., 4001, 5009 ; 
Hav., 505; A. et Y., 3275. 


In a MHG text the cape is of one color, the hood of 
another : 


(c 1170), Trist. (E.v.0.), 8232: 


zwo rote korze kappen 

trugen dic garztne, (girls disguised as boys) 

in warin die schappertine 

von gelwem fritschale. (13) 


A passage from 
(1147-51), Gaimar, 3887 : 


Une chape out de neire suale, 

Ke li trainat en la sale. 

De suz aveit un mantelet... 

De altre tel paille ert son blialt... (14) 


is curious because both a chape and a manielel are worn 
over the bliaul, but an illustration of this can be found 
Bib. Nat. lat. 8878, fol. 52. 
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In the sense of a complete covering the word is used 
figuratively, la cape del ciel, Rol., 545; Cor. L., 220; 
Mon. G. I, 319 ; II, 758, 6513. 

(c 1170), Lanc., 4561 : 


Que la nuiz mout noire et oscure 
L’ot mis dessoz sa coverture 
Et dessoz sa chape afublé. (15) 


(1194-97), Vers M. XXXI, 4: 


Morz fait a toz d’isembrun chape... (16) 


For discussion of the cape in Old English, cf. Stroebe, 
p. 24. 

It is difficult in the illustrations always to distinguish 
between the mantel and the chape. The maniel, from 
the ninth to the eleventh centuries, was worn over 
the head, (cf. Enlart, fig. 7, 8, 19; Quicherat, 117) 
a fashion which still continues in the twelfth century, 
cf. fig. 7, though not so universal. When it is shown as 
a handsome garment, ornamented with embroidered 
bands, as in fig. 5, 7, 8, it may be considered to be the 
maniel, as the chape is never described as trimmed, but 
was a wrap for utility, rather than for dress. As the 
chape is specifically mentioned as the garment worn on 
a journey, there is no difficulty in identifying it with 
the cape shown in fig. 3. Here the circular hood is cut 
separately ; the chape 1s worn thrown back, and is 
shorter than the dress. 

A wrap is often shown in which there has been cut 
a circular opening framing the face; this part of the 
garment then forms a kind of chaperon, Enlart, fig. 6. 
It is probable, however, that the later chaperon proper 
was cut separately and sewed to the chape at the neck 
line, thus staying in place better than in the earlier 
cases discussed above, where there would be a constant 
pull on the head covering from the heavy material 
beneath. A hood cut separate from the cape and of a 

Goddard. 6 
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different color appears on the wrap worn by Job’s wife, 
fig. 9. Cf. also Herrad v. Landsberg, pl. LIV, LVI. 

In the frescoes at Saint Savin (1) all three types 
appear contemporaneously, i.e. 1) a straight piece of 
goods with one edge worn over the head; 2) astraight 
piece with an opening which frames the face and covers 
the head; 3) a wrap cut in two parts, cape and hood, 
sewed together at the back of the neck. (1) we may iden- 
tify as a maniel, (3) is undoubtedly the chape, (2) might 
be either one. 

A monk’s chape and chaperon in a simple form are 
shown on the capital of the seventh pillar at Vézelay, 
and the most elaborate form, with pointed hood and 
half sleeves (cappa manicata) in the XIIth century in 
Herrad v. Landsberg, VIII, pl. LVIII. Cf. also Quiche- 
rat, p. 150, 169; Enlart, fig. 34. The restoration by 
Viollet-le-Duc, IV, 179, of a garment called by him a 
peligon corresponds rather to the description above (12) 
of a sleeved cape. 


CHAPEL, s. m. ; CHHAPELET, s. m. 


The chapel or chapelel was 1) a wreath of flowers, 2) 
a chaplet of metal or ribbon, 3) a hat. 

1) A chapel of flowers is worn by a lady: 

(1199), G. de D., 3416 : 


En son chief ot chapel 
De roses frés novel... (1) 


(a 1200), Biaus, 2243 : 


De roses avoit .i. capicl... (2) 


4. Cf. MenrmEr, op. cit., pl. xxi, XXVII. 
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(a 1204), Esc., 4332 : 


Des flors qu'il truevent li fait tel 
Chapelet qui mout hi avient. (3) 


It is worn by a man, G. de D., 949, Ombre, 282, Gal., 
2051, and in one case, Biaus 1710, on the helmet. 

2) The usual word for a chaplet or small crown of 
gold is cercle, q. v. but the diminutive chapelei in this 
sense is occasionally found 

(a 1200), Garin, I, p. 298, 8: 


Sor ses espaules li gisent si blon crin ; 
En son chief ot un chapelet petit 
D’or et de pieres qui mout bien li avint. (4) 


(1199), G. de D., 198: 


S’ont chevex ondoianz et sors, 


Chapelez d’or a clers rubiz. (5) 


A knight is described : 
(1199), G. de D., 21938: 


De pesne (?) de boutons dorée 
Avoit .j. trop beau chapelet. (6) 


The word occurs also Gal., 4555; Ogier (capelet), 
1030 ; Aihis, 10399 ; and cf. intro., p. 9, bende (17 ; 
Winter, p. 43; Enlart, Glos. s. v. chapeau, and chapel. 

The French word chapel was adopted in Middle High 
German in the form schapel to indicate a wreath of 
flowers or a circle of gold or orfrois. Cf. Weinhold, IT, 
317 ; Schultz, I, 181 ; and Parzival (W.v.E.) 232, 16 ; 
234, 11 ; 776, 7. 

3) As worn by men, the word chapel indicates a hel- 
met, chapeaus de fer, Trote, 9536, cf. s. v. chaperon (1) 
and Gay, s. v. chapel d’armes and also a hat: chapel 
sebelin, Aspr., I, 4138; Perc., 4266; Doon R., 1948 ; 
chapel de feutre, Raoul 7161 ; Anseis 8077, 9143 ; Herv., 
3923 ; G. de B., 3076 ; chapel de fueilles, Cong. J. 1614 ; 
chapel ostarin, Mort Aim., 1552 ; chapel de bonet, Perc.- 
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2129, 3972, 12646 ; chapel a bogrois Folg. 10818 ; (cha- 
peaus) faiz de la plume d’uns oiseaus, Trote 6228 ; (7) 
(11) (1). 

References to the chapel as a lady’s hat are rare, but 
at least three occur, all toward the end of the century. 
The earliest reference is probably that in Alex. (Mch.), 
456, 29: (speaking of the queen and her ladies, who 
are on horseback) : 


Capiaus ont sebelin por le caut qui n’es broie... (7) 


As a protection in the summer they are mentioned not 
only here but also: 
(a 1200), Biaus, 3959 : 


En son cief avoit .1. capiel, 

Qu’ele portait por le calor; 

Ovrés fu de mainte color, 

D’inde, de vert, de blanc, de bis ; 

Bien li gardoit del caut le vis ; 

Portrais i avoit oisials d’or. (8) 


(1174-90), Ipom., 2731 : 


E pur la hadle out un chapel 
De fresaus aturné mut bel, 
A or purtreit, a beaus butuns... (9) 


In the French versions of Athis, Perceval and Era- 
clius hats are not mentioned, but they are in the Middle 
High German paraphrases of these texts : 

(1200-1210), Ath. u. Pr. C*72: 


truogins af ir huote 
daz sie nine virblichin. (10) 


(c 1204), Parz., 313,10: 


Von Lunders ein pfaewin huot 
gefurriert mit cinem biialt. (11) 


1. For hats of leather in the thirteenth century, cf. ENLART, 136, 139 ; 
Winter, 260, 261 ; Werngoxp, II, 332, 
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(c 1204), Erac., (Otte) 3816: 


sie fuorte af einen huot 

von vedern, wiz sam ein sné... 

er was lieht unde breit 

und mit golde wol beleit 

uzen unde innen. (12) 


The twelfth century iconography does not show hats 
as worn by ladies. The earliest illustration which I have 
noted is in (a 1300) ms. Bib. Nat. 8846, fol. 102. For 
illustrations of men’s hats cf. Viollet-le-Duc, III, 123. 
The cap worn by Job, fig.9,may be a chapel de bone. 


CHAPERON, s. m. 


The chaperon was a hood attached to the chape, also 
a short chape (?). 

The meaning « hood » is the usual one in the twelfth 
century. As has been said, it was a part of the chape, 
gq. v. When the latter was worn over the armor, the cha- 
peron was drawn over the helmet : 

(c 1165), Trote, 9536 : 


Chapeaus de fer et chaperons 
De drap de seic nues et freis... (1) 


13995 : 


Et en son heaume un chaperon 

Plus blanc que neif, d’un amiton, 

Dont les langues batent a val 

Par son la crope del cheval... (2) 


In the above case it was long and supplied with 
streamers ; in another it is wide: 
(c 1130), Cor. L., 475: 


Parlez a4 mei, sire al chaperon large... (3) 


It is especially noted as worn by monks: (1170-90) 
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Mon. G., IJ, 567, 1401, 1973, who are called la geni cha- 
perunee ; (a 1200), Vie S. Th., 5449, 5706. 

There are no other details in regard to it, except that 
a lady’s chaperon is lincd with ermine and edged with 
sable, cf. under chape (12). The word occurs also (as 
applied to men) Trisi. (B.) 4409 ; Trote, 18343 ; Perc., 
7618. 

A lady draws the chaperon over her guimple so that 
she will not be recognized, Gal. 6717. She was then 
embrunchée. Cf. also Vie S. Th., 217, enchaperoné. The 
two are mentioned in G. de D., 4233 : embrunche ei en- 
chaperonée. A person well wrapped up in a chape with 
the chaperon drawn over the face was said to be en- 
brunchié, enbuschié, enbrunc, though in (4) below the 
adjective seems rather to mean « gloomy » and in (6) 
its meaning is uncertain. 


(a 1200), Gar., I, p. 130, 1: 


Ostez vos chape, li quens Fromont a dit, 
Molt vos vois ore enbrunchiés et pensis. (4) 


(1172-76), Chr. N., 27018 : 


La fu alez li dux en chace... 
Ien un chape de burel 
Se fu GuiJlaumes enbuschiez. (5) 


(c 1170), Vie S. Gil., 2559 : 


Clinent les ches et sunt enbruns... (6) 


Plurent desuz lur chaperuns. 
\ 


Cf. also Rou, II, 3619, ITI, 1021 ; Alex. (Mch.) 450, 22, 
and Godefroy, s. v. embronc, embronchier. 

Embrunchié is also applied to a lady whose guimple 
is drawn over her face, cf. s. v. guimple, (7), (9). 

In some cases where the chaperon is mentioned 

(a 1200), R. le D., 1371: 


« cote a caperon, 
Qui li va outre l’esperon, (7) 
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(c 1200), Fils A., 14486 : 


Cote de burel... a tot le chaperon... (8) 


it is not clear whether the caperon was a hood attached 
to the cole or whether it may here mean a small cape, 
as possibly also in (c 1180), Perc., 1697, where Tristan 
wears : 


.. cote e chaperon 
Clos de cuir de cers environ. (9) 


Here Baist’s reading 484: D’un cuir de cerf clos environ 
is preferable. 

It is true that chaperon later meant « small cape », 
but I have found before 1200 no other instances than 
the three above where the meaning « hood » is not im- 
perative, and for that reason it seems probable that a 
hood was occasionally attached to the cole, and that 
the use of chaperon to designate a small cape had not 
yet begun. 

For illustrations of the chaperon, cf. s. v. chape. 


CHAUCES, s. f. pl.; CHAUQON, s. m. ; 
CHAUCEUR,, s. f. 


Chauces are defined by Enlart, Glos. s. v. chausses 
as vélement collani couvrant le pied et la jambe. This de- 
finition is not very precise, but, as Winter has pointed 
out, p. 13, the chauces were stockings, worn under the 
shoes, from which they are sharply distinguished. Go- 
defroy’s definition, Comp., s. v. chalce as culoiie, calegon 
is incorrect, for the culolle is called braies in Old French, 
and the texts clearly distinguish between chalces and 
braies, as in 

(a 1200), Alex., (ms. Ars.), 244: 


Braies li porta e chaucons ben cosuz, 
Chauces de paile e solerez aguz. (1) 
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(c 1180) Perc., 1694: 


... braies faites a la guise 
De Gales u l’en fet ensemble 
Braies et cauces, ce me semble. (2) 


This second passage proves the inaccuracy of Gay’s 
definition applied to chauces in general: La partie du 
costume masculin couvrant le corps, de la ceinlure auz 
pieds, for the style here described, while evidently 
existing, 1s described as provincial and old fashioned. 
Chauces are again distinguished from shoes in 
(a 1140), Pr. d’O., 77: 


Chauces de soie, sollers de cordoan. (3) 


(cited by Viollet-le-Duc, III, 153). 
(a 1200), Aspr., 7727 : 


Cauces de palie, de cordoan soller... (4) 


J. de B., 1495, (cited by Winter[1]); Mon. G., IT, 3619. 
Although woven stockings already existed at this 
period, along with those made of cloth, according to 
M. Enlart, (Glos. s. v. chausses), in the texts they are 
only mentioned as made of silk, cf. (3) above, siglaton 
or paile: 
(c 1160), Enéas, 4025 : 


Chalciée fu d’un siglaton... (5) 


Chauces de paile, Trisi. (B.), 3729; Alesc., 7596; 
Thébes, 5782, cf. also (4), (6), (7).Chauces de brun paile 
seem to have been fashionable towards the end of the 
twelfth century, for they are mentioned Gal., 2056 ; 
Fils Aym., 3621, 3727, 4389 ; Doon N., 25, and as worn 
by a lady Aiol 2017 (cited by Winter [6]). 

That they were cut and sewed to fit is also indicated : 

(c 1164), Erec, 99: 


Chauces ot de palie chauciées 
Mout bien feites et bien tailliées. (9) 
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(a 1200), Aspr., 631 : 


Cauces de palie estroitement cosu... (7) 


(a 1200), A. ef Y., 3768: 


Garines1’a mult bien caucié 
D’unes cauces bien decaupées [tailliées] 
De noir et de vermel bendées... (8) 


Here the bands of black and red are probably cross 
gaiters, cf. eschapin (3). The same detail of chauces cut 
to measure is noted of a lady’s costume : 

(a 1200), Athis, 6923 : 


.. chauces ot a volanté... 
Var. ms. B... cauces ot a sa mesure. .. (9) 


Mention of lacing the chauces as in Ales., 1671 and 
Perc., 3363 refers to the chauces of mail as part of the 
armor, cf. Gay, s. v. chauces. 

In addition to the example of chaucgon (1) above, 
quoted by Godefroy, Comp. s. v. chaugon, I have noted 

(1170-90), Mon. G., II, 1447: 


Lor botes oste et les cauchons des piés... (10) 


It is probable that the chaucons were socks, worn inside 
the shoe. 

Cf. also Part., 6271, s. v. coife (3), and Gal., 2056, 
s. v. forré (8). 

Godefroy, Comp. s. v. chalceure gives no twelfth cen- 
tury examples for chauceure, but it occurs with the 
meaning shoes (and stockings ?), Lanc., 5558 : 


... an la taverne avoit mise 
Sa cote avuec sa chauceure... (11) 


A noun chaucier, meaning « shoes » is mentioned by 
Godefroy, and cauchement by Gay, s. v. chaussure. 
Sorchauz or gaiters were also worn, cf. Godefroy, s. v. 
sorchaus. The passages which he quotes from Tristan 
(B) are found in the $.A.T.F. ed. 3731, 3734, 3737. 
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For further discussion as to chauces, cf. Viollet-le- 
Duc, III, 151-153 ; Schultz, I, 187. 

The illustrations add nothing to our knowledge of the 
chauces. The lady’s stockings are rarely seen, even in 
glimpses, as they are concealed by the long skirt. 


CHAUCIER, vb. 


The verb chaucier has a wider meaning than the noun 
chauces ; it signifies, in general, to put anything on the 
feet, as spurs, and wilh a more restricted meaning, to 
put on the shoes and slockings. Chalcier, meaning to 
attach the spurs, is found : 

(a 1108), Mol., 3863 : 


Lur esperons unt en lur picz calcicz... (1) 


Cf. also Parl., 5549 ; Perc., 2820, and Godefroy, Comp. 
s. v. chalcier. 

With the meaning to put on the shoes, the earliest 
example I have noted is: 

(c 1130), Cor. L., 1731: 


Et le soler que li cuens ot chalcié. (2) 
615, 1190: 
A lei de rei est chalciez et vestuz. (3) 


Both shoes and stockings are mentioned : 
(1150-55), Thebes, 3815 : 


Chauciée fu d’un barragan 
It d’un sollers de cordoan. (4) 


For other examples referring to the lady’s costume, cf. 
Winter, Worl-Regisler, s. v. chaucier. 

Descauce, with the meaning « barefooted » occurs, 
speaking of a lady : 
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Ja n’iert si gelé en genvier 
Que ne voist descauce au mostier. (5) 


Cf. also s. v. bote (3). It is used (c 1200), Ren., XXIII, 
1626, 1653 as referring to mouffles, q. v. 


CHEMISE, s. f. 


The chemise was an undergarment. The word occurs 
in the eighth century, Glos. Cas., 112: camisia pheit, 
and in the tenth, Pas., 267 : soe chamisae, chi sens cus- 
lurae fo failice. In the twelfth century references to it are 
very frequent, and we may learn the following details, 
which seem to have been identical for the two sexes; 
except in the matter of length. 

It was the garment worn next the skin: 

(c 1170), Lanc., 1480: 


An son sain pres del cuer les fiche 
Antre sa chemise et sa char. (1) 


(a 1200), Mori A., 3069: 


... la sainte chemise 
Qu’enpres sa char avoit sainte Marie... (2) 


Cf. also Marie, Lanv., 99; Dous Amanz 183; Yonee 
345 ; Mon. G., II,3875 ; Ren., XI, 1369. 

It was sometimes worn as a night garment (fig. 11) 
though usually no night clothes were worn: 

(c 1170), Lanc., 1214: 


Et la dameisele se couche 
Mes n’oste mie sa chemise. (3) 


cf. 1280: 


... s'est couchiée tote nue... (4) 
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(a 1204), Esc., 3280 : 


Ele s’est nue 
Levée en son lit en estant. (5) 


Cf. also Main., V, b, 49, and for further discussion, Winter, 
p. 15; Schultz, p. 189; Enlart, p. 59 and Glos. s. v. 
chemise ; Viollet-le-Duc, III, 173; Weinhold, II, 259. 

It was usually made of chainsil, q. v. but also of lin, 
Alex., 423, 31 ch. deliié de lin; Folg., 11513, Vie S. Gil., 
2758: of chanvre, Perc., 1693, 2357 ; of cendal, Folg., 
692; of samis, Girb., p. 491, 26; of silk, Clig., 1153: 


ee une chemise... 

De soie blanche mout bien feite, 

Mout deliée et mout sotil. 

Es costures n’avoit nul fil, 

Ne fust d’or ou d’arjant au mains. (6) 


The material was often very soft and fine, (6), (11), 
(12). 
(c 1180), C. de P., 933 : 


Fu‘vestue d’une cemise 
Plus delie d’un fil d’iragne ; 
Ouvrée fu dedens Espagne. (7) 


(c 1174), Ensetgn., 207 : 


...8a camisa... 
Blanca, molla et dolguada. (8) 


It was sometimes ridée (pleated) with great care and 


therefore wide : 
(a 1200), Athis, 8669 : 


Une chemise de cheinsil, 

De fil et d’uevre mout soutil ; 

Gaite l’ot feite et cousue... 

Blanche est, nete et bien ridée ; 

Ele s’an est asez penée. (9) 


(c 1200), Omb., 281 : 


... chemise ridée et blanche... (10) 
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(a 1204), Esc., 3293 : 


.. une blanche chemise. 

Au rider ot grant paine mise 

Une pucele mout cortoise. 

Ele ot par pans plus d’une toise 

Et si estoit mout deliie. (11) 


(c 1164), Erec, 403 : 


D’une chemise par panz lée, 
Deliée, blanche et ridée. (12) 


Cf. also Ivain, 5420 and s. v. ridé. 
Pleated chemises are also found in M. H.G. texts 
(c 1204), Erac., (Otte), 3793 : 


daz vil minneliche wip 

het ze naehste an ir lip 

ein hemede gepriset... 

wiz unde kleine. (13) 


The chemise was laced on the sides : 
(1160-74), Rou, III, 1882: 


«- vesteient chemises blanches ; 


Par les flancs a laz s’estreneient... (14) 
(1199), G. de D., 249: 
Des laz de sa blanche chemise... (15) 


(a 1200), Athis, 6833 : 


De cheinsil vest une chemise... 
Par devers destre li laz fu, 
Et li braz furent bien vestu. (16) 


This lacing might correspond to the lacing of the gar- 
ment worn over the chemise, so that the flesh was ex- 
posed, cf. s. v. bliaui (31), (32); fresel (3), laz, (21). 

(a 1167 ?), Marie, Lanval, 565: 


Ele ert vestue en itel guise 

De chainse blanc et de chemise, 

Que tuit li costé li pareient 

Qui de dous parz lacié esteient. (17) 
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The opening at the neck was closed by a brooch, or 
by buttons: 
(1199), G. de D., 4363 : 


Por sa gorge parembelir 
Mist .j. fermail a sa chemise... (18) 


(a 1200), Aihis, 6835 : 


A boutons d’or li fu fermée (the chemise) 
Soz le menton la coleréc. (19) 


The brooch at the neck of the chemise is illustrated in 
fig. 7; the buttons in Enlart, fig. 267. 

A lady’s chemise was long, extending to the feet, as 
in fig. 1, 8a, b. 

(1160-74), Rou, IT], 2843 : 


La chemise... 
tresqu’as piez aval fendue. (20) 


but the man’s was shorter. The illustrations show the 
man’s dress to be shorter than the lady’s as a rule: 
(1174-90), Ipom., 8635: 


Il out une curte chemise, 
Camoissé[e] d’estrange guise... (21) 


It had long sleeves, (16) above and : 
(a 1204), Esc., 7049 : 


Ele estoit... 

En .j. frés vair pligon sans mances. 

Celes erent beles et blances 

De la chemise et bien tendans. (22) 


These sleeves show very frequently in the ilustrations, 
fig. 1, 2, 5, 7, 8a ; Enlart, fig. 21 bis, 22 bis. 

The cole, pelice or bliaut,was worn directly over the 
chemise : 

(1199), G. de D., 4345 : 


Sor chemise blanche aflourée 
Ot vesti la coste... (23) 
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(c 1164), Erec, 2651 : 


Que s’1l eust sor la chemise 
Une cote de soie mise. 


(1169-73), Ivain, 5202: 


Estoient lor cotes desrotes 
Et les chemiscs au dos sales. 


(1150-55), Thebes, 793 : 


Que solement sor sa chemise 
Vesti une pelice grise 


(1172-76), Chr. N., II, 31342: 


...d’une mult bele chemise 
E sus d’une pelice grisc... 


(c 1165), Trote, 1619: 


Une pelice vaire ¢ grise 
Vest Medea sor sa chemise. 


(1164-70), Clig., 856 : 


... li bliauz et la chemise ; 
Don la puccle estoit vestuc. 


(a 1177), Alex., (Mch.) 552, 35: 


e 


Vestu ot .i. bliaut pardesous se kemise. 


(24) 


(25) 


(26) 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 


(30) 


It was also worn with the chainse (17) above, or sorcol, 


q. v. (2), (8). 


In warm weather a man might remove the cole or 
bliaut worn over the chemise, braies and chauces : 


(c 1170), Lanc., 1668 : 
Por le bel tans iert an chemise... 
(a 1200), Alhis, 8669 : 


.. une chemise... 

... ot li damcisiaus vestue... 

Ne vesti plus, ce fu asez, 

Car li granz chauz ert ja levez. 


(34) 


(32) 
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but the lady’s was distinctly an undergarment, as there 
is a note of surprise if the chemise is the only garment 


WOrn : 
(c 1170), Lanc., 4596 : 


... la reine ert venue 

An une mout blanche chemise 

N’ot sus bliaut ne cote mise, 

Mes un cort mantel ot dessus... (33) 


Cf. also Iv., 43822 ; Narc., 434. 
On occasion no chemise was worn under the dress : 
(a 1167 ?) Marie, Lanval, 477 : 


De cendal purpre sunt vestues 
Tut senglement a lur chars nues. (34) 


Cf. also bliaul (32). 

In many of the statues and illuminations of the pe- 
riod (1) there is apparent a garment worn under the outer 
dress and showing at the neck and sleeves. This has in- 
correctly been assumed to be the chainse, (cf. s. v. 
chainse), but it is really the chemise, which, as was shown 
above (22-30) was often the only garment worn under 
the bliaul, cole or pelice. In the illuminations it is 
shown as white, and in both statues and illuminations 
it is often laid in fine pleats as it is described in the texts. 
The materials of which the chemise was made were very 
fine and were evidently intended for display ; cf. (22) 
above. This is in reference to the chemise as worn by 
nobles. That of the lower classes was undoubtedly of 
coarser material as chanure, (see above, p. 92), and 
simpler in style. An illustration of its cut may be found 
in the amulets of the fourteenth century modelled after 
the relic of an earlier period, la chemise dela Sainte 
Vierge (2), which was preserved at Chartres. This relic 


1. Fig. 1, 2, 5, 7,8 a, 6; also at Chartres, S. Loup de Naud, in EnNrart, 
fig. 22 bis, 23 bts ; Clotilde of Corbeil in Quicuerat, p. 162; Bib. Nat. 
Lat. 17 961, fol. 47, verso ; Bib. S. Geneviéve, 8, fol. 162, 258, ete. 

2. Musée de Cluny, Rez-de-Chaussée, Salle IV, Vitrine de gauche. 
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is referred to in the texts, Pel., 189, Marienleg., p. 128, 
1. 33, and (2) above. 


CHEVECAILLE, s. f. CHEVESCE. s. f. 


Chevecaille, chevesce, are apparently two names for 
the same article designating (1) part of a horse’s harness, 
probably the head-stall, i.e. that part of the bridle or 
halter that fits around the head ; and (2) the neck or 
collar of a dress. For examples of the first meaning cf. 
Godefroy and Gay, also 

(1150-55), Thébes, 3833 : 


Le frein ot precios et gent, 
Les renes sont de fil d’argent, 
La chevegaille de fin or, (1) 


In the sense of the neck or collar of a dress it appears 
in the following passages : 
(c 1180), Perc., (B), 7958 : 


E son col d’un fermail afiche 
Qui pandoit a la chevegaille. (2) 


(c 1164), Erec, 1597 : 


As poinz et a la chevegaille (of the bliaut) 
Avoit, sanz nule devinaille, 
Plus de demi-marc d’or batu. (3) 


(Cited by Godefroy from the ms.) 
(a 1204), Esc., 8926 : 


Ele ot a son col unne afiche 
Qui li clot .j. poi le cevesce 
De son vestement noir... (4) 


(Cited by Godefroy from the ms, Ars. 3319). 
Esc., 8931 : 


Cil qui ovra cele cevesce... 
I mist pieres a grant plenté. (5) 
Goddard. 7 
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Cf. also Gal., 2049, s. v. surcol (16), and Glos. Tours, 93 : 
Hoc capilium chevazalie. 
The passage in Biaus 3269 in Hippeau’s edition 
(a 1200) : 
Plus de .v. onces d’or sans faille, 
Avoit entor le kievetaille (of the bliaut) (6) 

has been corrected in Williams’ edition, 3283, to kie- 
vecaille. Viollet-le-Duc, IV,243, quotes Hippeau’s read- 
ing with the definition, which must obviously be dis- 
carded, of kievelaille as parlie des robes qui entouraii la 
laille. For other passages in which one of these forms 
occurs, cf. Cliges, 812; Perc., 22986 ; Gal., 7213 ; Ren., 
II, 156; Godefroy and Gay, s. v. chevegaille, chevesce, 
cheveceure. I have noled no examples of the last form 
in our period. The further definitions added by Godefroy 
under the above headings, of couvre-chef, cotffure, ca- 
puchon, and that by Gay, ornement sur le bord d’un ca- 
puchon ou sur Tencolure @une chemise, and by Roquefort 
lresse de cheveux, voile, cotffure, find no justification in 
the passages quoted by them, which the meaning « neck 
of the dress » satisfies entirely. 

The chevecaille as the collar of the dress embroidered 
with gold (3), (6) or set with jewels (5), and fastened by 
a brooch (2), (4), is frecquently shown in the iconography. 
In fact the heavily embroidered band at the neck laid 
on flat, (for standing collars do not appear until the end 
of the thirteenth century, cf. Viollet-le-Duc, III, 253), 
is one of the distinguishing characteristics of the twelfth 
century, and one which is not seen in the thirteenth. 
This flat collar may be cul square, round, or in a V, and 
often cxtended down the front of the dress. Cf. fig. 1, 5, 
7, 10; Enlart fig. 21 bis;23 bis, 12; Quicherat, p. 149, 
162. 


COBH, s. f. 


Coe is synonymous with Irain, q. v. The earliest 
example appears (1159) in Richeui 486: Grani coe trait 
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par la podriere. An invective is uttered against this fash- 
ion (p 1200) in Miserere, CIII : 


Dicus se plaint de le gironée 

Ki est par terre trainée... 

.«. le coue, ki n’est pas pure 

Ki trainée est pas l’ordure. 

Maus est ke sans coue fu née, 

Ki met a coue si grant cure. 

Mieus vausist coue de nature 

Asses ke ne fait coue entée. (1) 


For later examples cf. Godefroy, s. v. coé and Comp., 
s. v. queue. For illustrations cf. s. v. irain. 

The form coelée, derived from the diminutive coele 
(cf. Godefroy, s. v. ), is found: 

(c 1159), Rich., 628: 


Coetée a sa vesteure. (2) 


COIFE, s. f. 


The coife is (1) the head piece of the armor; (2) a 
style of head dress. For (1) see Gay, s. v. cotffe a armer, 
and Godefroy, Comp. s. v. cotfe, also Mon. G., II, 6117 ; 
Aspr., 4685, 4918 ; Cor. L., 1039, 1118. 

It is found as a head dress in O. E., cf. Stroebe, p. 26, 
s. v. cuf fie. Its occurrence in the twelfth century is rare. 
I have noted only the following examples. One is the 
head dress of pilgrims : 

a 1200), Aye, 1848: 


Et le bon pelerin... 
Coifes orent vermeilles de paille et d’aqueton. (1) 


In another it appears as a woman’s head dress, different 
from a guimple in that it was a less formal head dress ; 
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(1174-90), Prot., 9874 : 


La dameisele ad avisé[e] 

Sanz guimple, tut[e] eschevelé[e] 

Fors une coife el chef posée, 

De bende{s] a fin or listéc. (2) 


In the third the reference is to a man’s clothing : 
(1153-88), Parl., 6270 : 


Et taillent et keusent ses dras, 
Coifes, cemises et caugons... (3) 


The cap worn by the woman in fig. 1 is probably one 
style of the coife for the eleventh century, and fig. 4, 
for the twelfth. Cf. also Herrad v. Landsberg, VIII, 
pl. LVI, LVITI. 


COL, s. m. 


Col as the part of the dress around the neck occurs 
in Chrétien, but the usual term is chevecaille, q. v. 
(1160-70), Cliges, 1160: 


S’avoit antrecosu par leus 
Lez l’or de son chief un chevol 
Et as deus manches et au col (of the chemise). _—_ (1) 


Cf. also Erec, 1611, 1667. 

The form la colerée appears to be more of a technical 
term and to have the same meaning : 

(a 1200), Athis, 6835 : 


A boutons d’or li fu fermée 
Soz le menton la colerée. (2) 


but the variant readings, St., la corolee; L, la corole; B., 
la couronce ; A, sa gorge couloree, show it to have been a 
term not widely known (cf. Godefroy, s.v. colerée). 
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CORDOAN, s. m. ' 


Cordoan, originally leather of which the shoes were 
made, (cf. s. v. soller), is used by extension to mean the 


shoe itself: 
(1170-90), Mon. G., II, 3445: 


Cauces de paile et cordoans joliés. (1) 


(Var. C ; de cordoan solliers ; for joliés : B enliers ; D1 


lrencies ; D2 chauciez). 
(p 1200), Huon, 398 : 


... son cordewan lacié. (2) 


The second example is cited by Godefroy, s. v. cordoan, 
q. vu. for other examples. Cf. also Enlart, p. 263, and 


Lacroix, op. cil., p. 35. 


COR(R)OIE, s. f. 


Worn as a part of the costume, the cor(r)oie is a belt 
of leather. That this belt was of leather is assumed from 
the use of the word courrete to indicate saddle straps, etc. 
The material is not mentioned in the texts of this pe- 
riod, though it is later. Cf. Godefroy, Comp. s. v. couroie. 
As part of the nobleman’s dress one is described : 

(a 1200), Biaus, 2582: 


Et d’une coroie barée 
Fu gains, a argent bien ouvrée. (1) 


Cf. also Lanc., 1315 and under membre (4). 

Coroie does not occur in the texts until the end of 
the twelfth century : 

(a 1177), Alex., (Mch.), 456, 30: 


Le roine fu cgainte d’une large coroie... (2) 
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(1199) G. de D., 1921: 


Si envoia a sa seror (3) 
Une corroie et .j. fermail... 


2460 : 


... corroie fresche et novele... (4) 
(a 1204), Esc., 4571 : 
Et laumosniere a ma coroie... (5) 
(p 1200) G. de B., 23, 4: 
D’une coroie ert chainte... (6) 


Cf. also under ceinlure (8). 

For illustrations cf. fig. 11 ; Quicherat, 183 ; 
Schultz, 206 ; Viollet-le-Duc, III, 109 ;Enlart; fig. 38. 
Jt is to be noted that the frequent appearance of 
cor(r)oic in the texts coincides with the more frequent 
appearance in the illustrations of the leather belt, which, 


in the thirteenth century, supersedes the belt of silk or 
orfrois. 


CORS, s. m. 


With reference to clothing, cors means the bodice 
a bliaul. Godefroy does not giveit in thissense. The mean- 
ing is clearly shown in a metaphorical passage in IlIle 
6265, in which Ile is described as making a dress ; two 
parts are mentioned, le cors du bliaui and la gironée (the 
skirt),q. v. The same terms are used in (1170) Folg., 
915: 


Dame Guibors.... 
... fu vestue d’une porpre roée 
Estroite a cors, a large gironéc. (1) 


(c 1200), Cong. J., 2311: 


Vestu ot .i. samit, A or fu colorés 
Et fu estrois el cors, largement gironés... (2} 
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When the maniel was removed, the bodice of the dress, 
concealed before, was shown, as is indicated in the 
passage : 

(c 1200), Ogier 57: 


Son mantel a au Danois afulé; 
Ele remest en paile d’outre-mer, 
Estroit as las por le cors qui li pert. (3) 


(Quoted by Winter under las [108°). In this case cors 1s 
equivalent to « bodice » rather than to « figure ». Cf. 
also s. v. bendé (11), cole (1). 

It also means « bodice » in the passage describing a 
tight fitting bliaui, Alhis 2650 : 


Endroit les flans le cors molle, (4) 


meaning the bodice fitting closely around the hips, as 
is evident in the illustrations of the bliaul, q. v. 

In other cases, as Ipom., 2218, Parl., 4887, cither 
translation, « bodice », or « figure » 1s possible. 

For the frequent expression en pur le cors see under 
desfublé, 8ff. 

Illustrations of the dress cut in two distinct parts, i.e. 
cors and gironée are found fig. 5, 8c, 10a, Enlart, fig. 20- 
22. 


COTE, s. f. 


The cole represents a simple type of everyday dress 
worn by both sexes and all classes. Arclat--d word occurs 
aLanearly date in OHG.: SI-S. 3, 148, 9: lacerna, k6zzo ; 
3,2/8,47 : lacerna, vesii fimbriala, cozo. That it was the 
simplest and most general form of garment is shown by 
its use to express a primilive garment. Adam and Eve 
make themselves coleles de fueilles qu’ensemble acousirent, 
(a 1200) Rom. S. Gr. 123 ; Joseph’s coat is expressed by 
lt cotelle vatre, (c 1150) Hist. Jos., 186, colelele, 310. 

As a man’s garment it is worn by all classes: by a 
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peasant, (a 1200), Gar., II, 153, 6, colele of courte, jus- 
qu’aus genous li vint ; Perc., (B) 483 ; by a vaslel, Perc., 
(B.) 7850 ; A. ef Y. 1681 ; by sergenz, (1150-55), Theb., 
5426 ; by Tristan disguised as a leper, Trist. (B.)3573 ; 
by a courier, Ipom., 1624 ; a fool, R. le D. 1371 ; a monk, 
Mon. G., 200, 338 ; merchants, Aiol, 9444, 9472; by a 
child, Erac.,458 (in the German version 614, the word 
hemd is used) ; a youth, Troie, 30007 ; frequently by 
noblemen, Gar., II, 125, 2 and below, though it was 
not specifically a court garment as was the bliaul ; it 
is worn by the king going to the forest, Erec, 72, and 
by a king doing penance, Vie S. Th. 5603. These 
examples range over the second half of the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

The materials of which it was made are sometimes 
mentioned : the leper’s coée is of de lei burel, Tris. (B), 
3573;a hunter’s of burel, Biaus 1302; d’un burel en- 
fumé, Char. N. 991 ; de burel, Fils A., 14486 ; de cerf, 
Perc., (B), 1400; the merchants have coles bougerens, 
Aiol 9444, 9472; as a knight’s dress the material is 
more expensive, de soie, Erec, 2652 ; de sole en greine, 
Ivain 2974; d’un drap de sorinde (Foerster, Wb. s. v. 
sorinde suggests soie inde) Perc., 2795 ; de dras de soie 
gambisie, Perc., 2348 ; de dyapre, Erec, 97; Gal., 2044 ; 
a lady’s cole is d’un drap flamenc, Esc., 3996 ; d'un 
drap de Flandre, 3584, cf. infra (3) ; de diapre (1170) 
Fier., 5267 ;cf. also s. v. mantel (2). 

It was a house or work dress worn over the chemise : 
Erec, 2651 ; Ivain, 2979 ; but with the addition of the 
chape, Tris. (B) 3575, or mantel, Troie, 30007 ; Erec, 
97; Ivain, 2974; Perc., (B). 4504; or pelicon, Part., 
5061. Toward the end of the century it is worn under 
the surcol, q. v. 

As a lower class dress it has a chaperon, cf. s. v. cha- 
peron, (7), (8), (9). Though it is early mentioned as worn 
with armor, Cor. L. 1582; Garin, II, 266; Tris. (B), 4001, 
the term cole d’armes, which becomes frequent later, 
is not found until p. 1206, Perc., 12372. 
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The omission of other details, and the lack of the 
epithets so often applied to more elaborate garments, 
confirm the conclusion stated above, that the man’s 
cole was the simplest form of dress used. The same is 
true in regard to the cole as a lady’s dress, which is men- 
tioned frequently but without description. It is worn 
by all classes: by children’s nurses, Gal., 1123 ; the 
women kept as prisoners wear coles derotes, Ivain 5202 ; 
a cole is offered Lunete, who wearing only a chemise, is 
about to be burned at the stake, Ivain 4375 ; Aelis, who 
previously was wearing a bliaul, puts on a cole, colerel 
and chape for a journey, Esc., 3990. The cole is long, 
Esc., 4004, and wide, making a circle around her when 
she sits down, Esc., 4418. It is a queen’s dress, Lanc., 
4598 ; Alex. (Mch.) 450, 21. It is worn with the surcot, 
Gal., 6951, 1122. 

Towards the end of the twelfth century the lady’s 
cole, of simple cut but of costly material, is more fre- 
quently mentioned and can be worn at court: 

(1199), G. de D., 4345: 


Sor chemise blanche aflourée 

Ot vesti la coste, en pure ert, 

Mes el estoit d’un cendal vert, 

Tote forrée et cors et manches. (1) 


(a 1204), Esc., 8914: 


Ele ot d’un biface treslis 
Cote et mantel qui li traine. (2) 


A cotele, cotelete is a diminutive of cole, Hist. Jos., 186, 
310 ; Troie, 30007 ; G. de D., 511; but a colerelis a sep- 
arate garment, distinct from the cole and worn over 
it ; in one case synonymous with the jupe, q. v. : 

(a 1204), Esc., 3583 : 


Chapes a aige et cotes bures 
Et coteriax a nos mesures 
D’un drap de Flandres poleté. (3) 
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5342 : 


Cote ot tot d’un et cape bele 
Et coterel d’un drap mellé 
Dont li giron furent mout lé. (4) 


As a simple, everyday dress, we find the cole illus- 
trated as worn in the eleventh century in fig. 1 ; about 
the middle of the twelfth century in fig. 4, in the dress 
worn by a woman in a series illustrating scenes from 
household life ; in the dress worn by a servant in the 
Hortus Deliciarum of Herrad v. Landsberg, pl. XXXVI, 
reproduced by Quicherat, p. 166 ; and worn by a lady 
of rank towards the end of the twelfth century, fig. 11b, 
and the statue formerly at S. Germain |’Auxerrois 
reproduced by Quicherat, p. 183. These types of dress 
differ in some details, but they represent the plain 
house dress as contrasted with the bliauf worn on 
important occasions. As has been said before, it is a 
mistake to look for a style unvarying in cut over a long 
period of time. 

A child’s cofele is shown in fig. 3 and 12. In general, 
any dress of a very plain style in our period may be 
identified with the cole, which in the thirteenth cen- 
tury became the prevailing lype, perhaps through the 
simplicity characterising the reign of St Louis. The more 
frequent mention in the texts, towards the end of the 
twelfth century, of the cole as a dress worn by a noble 
lady, coincides wilh ils more frequent appearance in 
the iconography. 


COUVRECHEF, s. m. 


I have noted only a doubtful case of couvrechef in our 
period : 
(c 1150), Adgar, Mleg., p. 22, 1. 79: 


De sun cheurechief (Ms. cheiuc chief) e blanc e gent 
Mult se delita estrangement. (1) 
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The form chief occurs : 
(a 1167 ?), Marie, Fraisne 121: 


En un chief de mult bon cheinsil 
Envolupent l’enfant gentil... (2) 


Ms. H. reads en une chme (chemise ?) de mui bon chesil, 
which was transcribed by De Roquefort, I, 146 as En 
une chince de chesil. The third edition (1925) of Warnke 
translates chief as « Zipfel ». The form chief appears to 
be an emendation of a later scribe, as S was written in 
the last part of the thirteenth century, at which time 
the meaning of chief and couvrechef had been extended 
beyond the idea of a cloth worn on the head (cf. Enlart, 
Glos., s. v. couvrechef), to cloth in general. 
Another case occurs in Le jugement d’amour 176: 


De flors de lis ont keuvrekics. (3) 


bul the date of this text is doubtful. Faral (1) ascribes 
it to the end of the twelfth or the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. 

Couvrechef, if to be read at all in our period, is pro- 
bably a generic term, including cotfe, guimple, orel, 
fouaille, q. v. for illustrations. 


CRIOREAUS, s. m. pl. 


Crioreaus, a word of uncertain meaning, occurs only 
once : 
(1153-88), Parlonopeus 10117 : 


A lor menus bareteles 
Rentendoient ces damoiseles, 
De guimples et de crioreaus, 
De ridoires et freseaus ; 
Cascune met entente et cure 
A aprester sa tiffeurc. 


1. FaRAtL, op. cit., p. 223. 
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It is translated by Godefroy as ajustement de femme 
placé sur la léle ou sur la poitrine. It is not in Gay. 


DESFUBLER, vb. 


Desfubler, the opposite of afubler, q. v. means « to 
remove the manlel or cape », and desfublé, « not wearing 
a manlel or cape », as suggested by Winter, p. 32. Go- 
defroy’s definition, enlever en parlani d'un vélement is 
too broad for our period, for the later extension of the 
action to other garments and to headwear had not yet 
taken place. 

The maniel is specifically mentioned in the following 
passages : 

(a 1167 ?), Marie, Fraisne, 402: 


De sun mantel s’est desfublée... (1) 


(1169-73), Iv., 2712: 


... $1 leissa jus cheoir 
Son mantel et desafublée 
S’an est el paveillon antrée. (2) 


(1153-88), Pari., 4507 : 


De son mantel est desfublée... (3) 


(a 1200), Gar., I, 297, 11: 
Desafublée en fut en un samis... (4) 


En may stand for de son maniel, though this has not 
been previously mentioned. The foot note in this edi- 
tion les cheveux dénoués is not correct. 

Cf. also Perc., 15805, 11493 ; cape desfubler : Aol, 
6678 ; piax desfubler ; Enf. G., 2418, (piaz is synony- 
mous for mantels). 

The word frequently means « without a mantel », no 
mention being made of the maniel, as in: 
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(c 1170), Fier., 5266 : 
Trestoute deffublée en cote repaira. (5) 


(1153-88), Parl., 3995 : 


Desfublée est en un samit... (6) 


9168 : 
Desfublés fu en un bliaut... (7) 


Cf. also Gar., II, 112, 1 ; Tris. (Th.), 83074 ; Esc., 8970 ; 
Pari., 10779 and s. v. lier (11) (18). 

Toward the end of the twelfth century there appears 
a synonymous expression for desfublé, em pur le cors, 
i.e. with the laced bodice (cors q. v.) of the bliaut show- 
ing, unconcealed by the maniel, or as it is defined by 
MM. Meyer and Michelant, s. v. pur, in the Glossary of 
Escoufle : en taille comme on dii en parlani des femmes, 
Sans pardessus. 

(a 1200), R. le D., 4666 : 


De son mantel se desafuble 
Tout sainglement en pur le cors. (8) 


(a 1204), Ese., 6112: 


Quant ele fu em pur le cors 
Et sans mantel et sans touaille... (9) 


(1199), G. de D., 200: 


Et cez contesses en samiz 
Et en draz d’or emperials, 
Em pur lor biax cors sanz mantiaus... (10) 


2477 : 


Si ert chascuns en .j. bliaut 
Toz deffublez em pur le cors. (11) 


(c 1200), G. de P., 7601: 


Im pur le cors fu defublés... (12) 
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(c 1200), G. de P., 4061 : 


Car vos metés de la pel fors (i. e. bearskins worn 
as a disguise) 
Et vos metés em pur le cors,. (13) 


Cf. also G. de D., 506, 5455 (cited by Godefroy from the 
ms.), E’'sc., 4416, 6875. 

An expression such as en pure (la cole) means « wear- 
ing only the cole ». 


(1199), G. de D., 4345 : 


Sor chemise blanche aflourée 
Ot vestu la coste, en pure ert... (14) 


An analogous expression is Iter, 2691 : 


en la pure cemise. (15) 


Cf. also Amis 614. The translation for (14) and for (10) 
above suggested by M. Servois in his Glossary for Guul- 
laume de Dole, s. v. pur, n’ayant que les vétements de 
dessous, is misleading, as a cole is decidedly a vélemeni de 
dessus, and, as is apparent in (10), the complete court 
costume was worn, with the exception of the maniel. 
For en pure le chief, cf. s. v. lier, (14). 

Godefroy’s definilion, s. v. pur: nu, stmple for thir- 
teenth century passages, such as em pure sa gonelle is 
incorrect, for the term nu does not apply at all. Foers- 
ter, s. v. pur, defines en pur cors as bloss, nacki, with 
reference to Erec, 4384 : 


Et vit le chevalier an cors 
Deschauz cl nu sor un roncin..,, (16) 


Ms. C reads. Le chl’r vil an pur cors. Foerster’s view 
is apparently correct in this passage, but merely on 
account of the addition of nu, and it does not hold in 
the other instances cited. 

The extension of desfubler to other garments, which 
took place later, as shown by the examples in Godefroy 
and by 
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(1588) Montaigne : 


Deffublé d’un couvre chef et puis d’une calotte (1) 17 


is not generally used in this period. I have noted one case, 
however, in Mon G. II, 1406. In this connectioncf. also 
afubler. 


EMINGAUT, s. m. 


The word mingaul or emingaul appearing in Esc., 
7055, is evidently the same as amigaul found later, cf. 
Godefroy, s. v. amigaull, ouverlure, fenie, which is de- 
fined by Enlart, Glossary, as fenle de l’encolure d’un vé- 
iemeni. This passage is cited by Godefroy, loc. laud., 
who follows the ms. Ars., 3319: Elle a son destre bras 
jelé parmi l’emingaul de son col. In the S.A.T.F. edi- 
tion of L’Escoufle by MM. Michelant and Meyer, the 
passage is as follows, 7054 : 


Ele a son destre bras geté 

Parmi le mingaut du surcot (ms. de son col) 
Le conte, qui son chief li ot (ms. ol) 

Mis par chierté en son devant... 


The emendation of the edition of Michelant and Meycr is 
evidently occasioned by the desire to secure a text that 
reads smoothly wilhout the assumption of a lacuna or 
unusual syntax .It is not very satisfactory, however, 
as it involves two changes. The form ol is to some extent 
supported by the ou of the Anglo-Norman Vie de S. 
Gilles, 1. 2798 (cited by Fritz Holle, Avoir u. savoir in 
den allfrz. Mundarien |Marburg, 1900], p. 60). 
Professor Thomas has discussed this word in Ro- 
mania, XLIII (1914), 255, and XLIV (1915-17), 344-5. 
He shows that forms related to it survive in Western 


1. Monrarene, De l’expérience, ed. Strowsky (Bordeaux, 1919), III, 
399. 
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dialects, sometimes in the sense of « slit in a garment, 
giving access to a pocket ». 

An illustration of the emingaul and the method of 
drawing the garment over the head is shown in Herrad 
v. Landsberg, pl. L. 


ESCHAPIN, ESCARPIN, s. m. 


Godefroy defines eschapin as soulier léger. Three of 
the passages on which he bases his definition are from 
two mss. of Les Loherains, Richel., 1622, and Montp. 
Two of these passages are found in Loh. (Vietor, Hds.), 
Anl., 9, 49: 


Il saut do lit en eschapins chaciez, (1) 
Gar. le Loh. (P. Paris), II, 111, 20: 


Toute dolante hors de la chambre issit 
Desafublée, chaucie d’escapins. (2) 


Var. a eschapins, en escapins, en chapins. Cf. also Qui- 
cherat, p. 157. 

Confirming this definition that it was a light weight 
shoe, (i.e. compared to those made of leather) is the 
following description : 

(1150-55), Thébes, App., I, 2885: 


Ele ot chaucié uns eschapins ; 

Sollers ne sunt cordouanins, 

Mais d’un'ec] pe(i)l de chameil 

Ffurent cosu o(ue) tout le peil ; 

O(uec) quatre braces de funcals 

Les ot estreiz par les trumeals.,. (3) 


Here the eschapins are fastened with cross garters, and 
may be identified with the type of shoe shown in the 
mural paintings of 8. Savin (1), a light shoe, apparently 


1 P. Mermee, op. cit., pl. 17, 27. 
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made of cloth or a very soft skin, judging by the way 
it closely fits the foot, and attached with cross garters, 
which may not, however, have been a necessary accom- 
paniment of the eschapin. The word also appears in 
Chr. N., 28510, cited by Godefroy. Gay gives, s. uv. 
escarpin, a passage from Part., 10608 which he has mis- 
quoted as escarpins, but which reads escapins a or lui- 
sani. 

The passage from Alex. (ms. Ven.), p. 246, 1. 212: 

(a 1200) 


Olimpias i estoit la reine 
D’un vert samit vestu en escarpine.,. (4) 


is explained by M. Meyer in the Glossary as « en écharpe, 
a la fagon d'une écharpe ou d’un baudrier. I have noted 
no other examples. The ms. of the Arsenal reads here, 
(ed. Meyer, p. 35, 1. 218) : 


D’un vert samiz vestuc e eschevie. 


ESPINE, s. f. 


The espine was probably the tongue of a buckle. Itis 
not in Godefroy or Gay in this sense, but is defined as 
ardillon by Cloetta in the Glossary of Mon. G. 

(p 1200), G. de B., 601: | 


D’une coroie ert chainte... 

La bocle ert d’un topasse, qui luist et enlumine, 

Et d’un riche achatois cstoit faite l’espine, 

Entor avoit asise mainte riche sardine, 

Mainte brasine (read brasme) et maint saffre... (1) 


(1170-90), Mon G., II, 739: 


La boucle ert grosse, toute de fin or mier, 

Rices lasnieres, et li bouton forgict ; 

Blous l’espine vaut cent saus de deniers, 

Li bous devant del braicr envoisié, (2) 


Goddard. 8 
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The word dorn « thorn » is used in M.H.G. in the same 
way, clearly meaning the tongue or pin of a clasp. 
(c 1200) Wigalois, 10564 : 


Die frouwe truoc ein fiirspan 

Da enwas niht mér gesmfdes an 

Niwan cin dorn guldin : 

D& mit haft si den buosen fn (1). (3) 


Cf. the other passages quoted by Lexer, s. v. Dorn, with 
the definition Schnallenzunge and also Neidhart v. Reu- 
enthal, XLI, 32, cited by Schultz, I, 206. 


FARDER, vb. 


Farder has the modern meaning of « torouge », I 
have noted two cases of its occurrence: Chr. N. App., 
III, 473: 

(1172-76) : 


Tele se fait molt regarder 
Par son blanchir, par son farder... (1) 


The other case is quoted by Godefroy from a manu- 
script of Guillaume d’Angleicrre, s. v. garmos : 
—(p 1170), G. d’A., 635: 


A la reine regardéc : 
Ceste, fet il, n’est pas fardée 
N’i a ne bourre ne garmos. (2) 


For its use in the thirteenth century and later, cf. 
Godefroy, s. v. (1) farde, and Comp. fart. 

Other reference to the use of rouge occur : 

(c 1159), Rich., 1040 : 


De blanchet li poroi{njt la face 

Et lo menton ; 

El] vis asist lo vermeillon 

Desor lo blanc... (3) 


4. F. Pereirrer, Wigalois by Wirnt von Gravenberg, (Leipzig, 1847). 
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(c 1170), Livre Man., CCLXV : 


Fors de sei faire belle et gente 
Et sei peindre blanche ou rovente... (4) 


(Cf. also CCLIV), and, using the word depaini, Miserere 
LXXXVI, 6; rogist, Poéme morale, 129, cf. introduction, 
page 23. This gives a date earlier than that given by 
Racinet who says, Glossary, s. v. fard, that rouging, 
common among the Greeks and Romans, reappeared 
in Europe in the sixteenth century. Further evidence to 
the same effect has been mentioned by Weinhold, I], 
334 ; Wright, op. cil., p. 62; Lecoy de la Marche, op. 
cil., p. 443 ; Hentsch, p. 43. 


FERMAIL, s. m.: FERMER, vb. 


As is generally recognized, the fermail was a brooch, 
It is synonymous with afiche and nosche, q. v. Fermer, 
to fasten, is occasionally used of garments (see below). 

The fermail is mentioned as a brooch of gold and pre- 
cious stones, worn at the neck, and fastening the open- 
ing of the chemise or dress : 

(1169-73), Iv., 1888 : 


Fermail d’or a son col fermer, 
Ovrée a picrres precicuses.:. (4) 


Ld 


(c 1180), C. de P., 948 : 


Li fermaus qu’cle ot a son col 
Valoit .xiij besans d’or. (2) 


(1199), G. de D., 4363 : 


Por sa gorge parembelir, 

Mist .j. fermail a sa chemise, 

Ouvré par grande majestrise, 

Riche d’or et bel de feture... (3) 
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(c 1180), Perc. (B.), 7956 : 


Et mesire Gauvains s’atorne 
De la robe qui molt fu riche 
IX son col d’un fermail afiche 
Qui pandoit a la chevegaille. 


This appears in Potvin’s edition, 9366, as: 


Et mesire Gauvains s’atorne 
De la reube qui moult fu rice 
A son col, d’une noire afice 
Qui pendoit a se kevegalle. 


The reading of Baist’s edition is preferable. 
The fermaillet is double in : 
(c 1164), Erec, 1665 : 


Deus fermailles d’or neclez 
An une cople anscelez 
Li mist au col une pucele... 


(4) 


(5) 


The form afremail appears Biaus 2245, Williams’ ed., 


2233, Hippeau’s ed. 


The form fermal is found in Troie 14701, fermaz in 
Perc., (B), 5738 ; fremaus, Perc., 7154; fermail, Cliges 
843, G. de D., 1002, 1922 ; fremail, A. ef Y.,1640; Brut 
10690 ; Part., 7463 ; cf. also s. v. boucle (1), jupe (8). 

The verb fermer, as has been said, is found occasion- 
ally with the meaning to fasten, in speaking of gar- 


ments : 
(1153-88), Pari., 4904 : 


... cle vient son col fremant.. 


10705 : 


... (le manteaus) 
..fu moult bien al col fremés, 
A lioncels d’or tresgetés... 


Cf. also Athis 6835, s. v. boulon (3). 


For illustrations of the fermail cf. s. v. afiche. 


(6) 


(7) 
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FORRE, p. p.; FORREURE, s. f. 


There is no discussion necessary in regard to the meaning 
of forré as related to garments, defined by Godefroy, 
Comp. s. v. fourrer as doubler de quelque chose qui garnil, 
but it is of interest to note its appearance in a number 
of twelfth century texts not mentioned by Godefroy. 
The lining is of fur : 

(c 1165), Trote, 13335 : 


Ot un bliaut forré d’ermine... (1) 


(1169-73), Ivain, 1884 : 


. Robe d’escarlate vermoille 


De ver forréc... (2) 
(c 1200), Gal., 2007 : 
(surcot)... fourré de cisemus... (3) 


(c 1180), C. de P., 1353: 


De chers pailes gregois, fourés 
De gris et par desor ouvrés, 
Erent coviert mul et destrier. (4) 


Michel’s edition of C.de P. has a comma after fourés 
and none after gregois and ouurés. Cf. also Perc., 17912, 
Saisnes 1518 h, and s. v. bliaul, II, (4), (5), (9), (19), (29) ; 
III, (13), (14) ; cole (1). 

The lining is of another material than fur : 

(a 1200), Aihis, 18498 : 


...un jupel... forré de coton... (5) 


(a 1200), A. ef Y., 1685: 


(mantel)... Fourré d’un porpre cendal cier. (6) 


(p 1200), Herv., 7881 : 


(un bliaut) d’un diaspre d’osterine fourré... (7) 
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(c 1200), Gal., 2058 : 


(chausses) Qu{e] i] a faictes... 
...fourrer de paile vermeil. (8) 


(p 1200), Huon, 7164 : 


..un mantel d’escrelate fouré... (9) 


The noun forreure, meaning lining, does not occur 
often. Besides the examples cited by Godefroy, Comp. 
s. v. fourreure I have noted only Lanc., 517, in which 
it appears as the fur lining of the cover on a bed, and 
Cong. J. 5568, cited s.v. jupe (3). For forreure meaning 
« sheath », cf. s. v. fouriaus. 

Illustrations of the fur lining of a maniel in the twelfth 
century are shown in the mss. Bib. S. Gen., q, fol. 258; 
Huntingfield Psalter, fol. 89 r; in the thirteenth century 


in Bib. Nat. Lat. 8846, fol. 64; Bib. Nat. lat. 10525, 
LXVII. 


FOURIAUS, s. m. pl. 


Fouriaus occurs as an accessory of the lady’s dress ! 
(p 1206), Perc., 21438 : 


Pucieles, iiii., vint u cent, 
Qui faisoiont las et fouriaus, 
Ausmonieres et cainturiaus. (1) 


Its meaning is made clear by two later passages, one 
of which has been cited s. v. bourre, in which false hair 
or bourreaus is used to stuff the fourreaus, i.e. sheaths 
or sack-like envelopes which were sometimes worn over 
the two braids, cf. fig. 10b and under bourre. The other 
passage has been quoted by Godefroy, s. v. forreure, 
with the incorrect definition postiche, faux cheveuz : 
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(p 1200), Jong. ef Trouv., Des Cornetes, p. 87 : 


Fame n’est pas de pechié monde 
Qui a sa crine noire ou blonde 
Selonc nature, 
Qui i met s’entente et sa cure 
A ajouster .i. forreure 
Au lonc des treces (1) (2) 


This use of fouriaus, forreure as a sheath covering the 
braids is evidently an extension of fourreau as a sheath 
used for other purposes, as to cover a sword. 


FRANGE, s. f. 


Godefroy, Comp., defines frenge, appearing in the 
thirteenth century, as « frange ». It appears earlier, in 
a passage in which it may be interpreted either as 
« fringe », or more probably as a synonym for laz : 

(c 1159), Richeul, 626: 


Ses costez lace a longues franjes, 
Et sa gainture... (4) 


FRESE, p. p. 


Fresé (also frois ?) means « embroidered ». Nouns of 
the same origin are fresel, orfrois, q. v. Godefroy’s defi- 
nition, s. v. frasé, as galonné, plissé, en forme de fraise ? 
might possibly stand as far as galonné goes, but the 
other meanings given have no justification from ithe 
texts. The meaning « embroidered » is clear from the 
following passage in which fresé merely repeats brodé : 

(p 1206), Perc., 11297: 


Une ensagne i ot bien brodée, 
De ses armes toute fresée... (4) 


1. A. Jusinat, Jongleure et Trouvéres (Paris, 1835). 
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Cf. (1150-55), Thébes, 9105 : 


Une porpre inde clavelée, 
Menuement a or fresée. (2) 


In the passages given below, as well as in those quoted 

by Godefroy, a meaning other than « embroidered »is 

hard to imagine. Passages not cited by Godefroy are: 
(c 1165), Troie, 8078, 22652 : 


...enseigne(s) orfresée(s)... (3) 
(1172-76), Chr. N., II, 18360 : 

...Mainte tente a or fresée. (4) 
(a 1177), Alex., (Mch.), 6, 19: 

...d’un cier pale or fresé... (5) 
371,31; 

...porpre a or frisé... (6) 
(c 1200), Fils Aym., 6274 : 

Le keute fu de paile galasien fresé. (7) 
(a 1200), Aspr., I, 1550: 

Caint a le brant a la renge fresée. (8) 


(a 1200), Alex., (Ms. 789), 244: 
D’un chier paile orferré (read orfresé ?) estoitsa couvreture (9) 
(c 1170), Folg., 12329: 
..la manche frasée... (10) 


For illustrations cf. s. v. orfrois. 


FRESEL, s. m.; FRESELE, s. f. ; 
FRESELE, p. p. 


A fresel or fresele is a ribbon of silk or embroidery. 
The term is obviously related to orfrois, q. v. Freselé 
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is synonymous with lacié, cf. infra. The meaning of 
fresel is clear from the following passage : 
(c 1160) Enéas, Mss. F D, p. 391: . 


Od un fresel ert galonnée, 
D’un cercle d’or fu coronée. (1) 


- D’un chier fresel molt bien olvrée. (2) 


Galonée used with reference to the coiffure means « to 
braid », therefore fresel must be something with which 
one can braid, i.e. a ribbon. This meaning is supported 
by the following passage, quoted in part by Godefroy 
from the manuscript, in which freselé is equivalent to 
lacié, q. v. 

(1174-90), Prot., 2949 : 


El ot un bliaut freselé 

Par les braz et par les costez. 

Unc si bels cors ne fu furmez ; 

La char parmi les laz paroit 

Qui plus blanche que nef estecit. (3) 


Godefroy’s punctuation as given above is preferable to 
that of Kluckow’s edition which has a semi-colon after 
freselé, and no punctuation mark after coslez, for a par- 
allel passage is found : 

(1153-88), Parl., 10645 : 


Vestues sont cstroitement 
Od freseles d’or et d’argent, 
Des les poins desci que as hances... (4) 


Here, as (3) above, freseles represents the ribbons which 
were used to lace both the sleeves and the bodice in 
order to insure a snug fit, cf. s. v. laz, manche. Godefroy 
quoted the above passage, s. v. fresele, with the defini- 
tion fraisée, i.e. « pleated », but this finds no support in 
the illustrations, whereas they testify to lacings. Of the 
definitions given by Godefroy, s. v. fresel : garniture 
fraisée, surtout garniiure de manieau, frange, galon, ruban, 
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the last two are satisfactory meanings for all the pas- 
sages he quotes and all those I have noted. Quicherat, 
p. 163, defines frézeaux as garnitures bouillonées, evi- 
dently with reference to the pleated and ruffled sleeves 
shown on the opposite page in the so-called statue of 
Clotilde, but ridé, q. v. and not freselé is the term applied 
to such sleeves. Viollet-le-Duc’s explanation, III, 384, 
which is repeated by Godefroy, s. v. fresel, of fretsaus as 
peigne is incorrect. He gives an elaborate reconstruc- 
tion, III, 385 of this “‘ peigne-ornement de téle ’’ which 
I have not been able to identify, and quotes the 
passage : 
(1172-76), Chron. N., 31348 : 


Bendé son chief... 
D’une bende laschcitement 
Od uns freiseaus de fin argent. (5) 


Here bende is a generic term and freiseaus de fin argent 
indicates the special kind of band of silver ribbon. In 
the same way a hat is trimmed with fresaus or ribbon 
(cf. s. v. chapel, [9]) : 

(1174-90), Ipom., 2731 : 


E pur Ja hadle out un chapel 
De fresaus aturné mut bel... (6) 


Fresel and laz both occur: 
Ipom., 6033 : 


Del vert heaume... 
E laz e freisel sunt rumpu. (7) 


(1174-90), Prot., 8016: 
Rumpent li laz et li fresel (of the helmet)... (8) 


In the passage Perc. 21439 cited under fouriaus the 
reading of the Ms. Montp. H, 249, as quoted by Go- 
defroy, is fresiaus. Cf. also s. v. criorcaus. 

As a ribbon on a sword or lance it occurs : 
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(1174-90), Ipom., 3635 : 


TI] out un vermeil penuncel 
Fermé el gleive od un frecel. (9) 


5005 : 
A la lance od plusors freseaus... (10) 


And as a trimming on a pillow: 
(c 1160), Enéas, 7642 : 


La taie en fu d’un drap molt chier 
Et fu cosuz toz de fresels. (11) 


For illustrations cf. s. v. laz and orfrois. 


FROIS, adj. 


It is difficult to determine whether frois always means 
« fresh », « new », or whether it may sometimes mean 


« embroidered » in passages referring to the bliaut, or 
to material, as : 


(c 1165), Trote, 6514 : 


E bons pailes riches et freis. (1) 


30007 : 


Cotele ot longe e cort mantel 
D’un vermeillon e freis e bel. (2) 


(c 1155 2), S. S., 1210: 


...les dames as bliaus frois... (3) 


(c 1170), Folg., 10949 : 


E ...manches vermeilles d’un cendal d’Andre frois... (4) 
(a 1204), Esc., 3299 : 
«le bon bliaut tot frois. (5) 
3829 : 


..UN samit vermeil, fin et frois... (6) 
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3661 : 


(la robe) Dont li samis estoit tos frois. (7) 


Cf. also Proi., 10813, 11440. In the above passages it 
is easy to see a possible connection between frois and 
orfrois, or gold embroidery, and this meaning seems to. 
be suitable in : 

(c 1165) Troie, 1567: 


..Uun drap sarragoceis 
D’or e de seie trestot freis. (8) 


On the other hand the identical form means « fresh » 
in other passages in Troie, and is quite possible above, 
especially if a comma is placed after seie. Troie 2719 : 


Cil furent las, cist furent freis. (9) 


The meanings frais, nouveau ; reposé are the only ones 
given in the Glossary of Troie, and also in Foerster’s 
Waorlerbuch to Chrétien, where both the forms fres and 
frois occur : 

(c 1164), Erec, 1607 : 


Car toz ecstoit fres et noviaus 
Et hi bliaut et li mantiaus. (10) 


(1169-73), Ivain, 4738 : 


Afublée d’un mantel cort 
D’escarlate et de frois ermine. (11) 


When referring to fur, the meaning is most probably 
« new », rather than fourrure garnie d’orfrois, as suggest- 
ed by Meyer in his edition of Raoul for the passage 712, 
veslus d’un ermins frots, since ermine, especially, shows. 
wear very quickly. In view of the frequent reference to. 
the newness of material as: 

(a 1204), Esc., 3651 : 


...robe enterine et fresce. (12) 
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(c 1170), Vie S. Gil., 2654: 


...Un tapit tut nofe freis... (13) 


and the lack of any positive example for the meaning 
« embroidered », we cannot say that the latter meaning 
is justified. 


FRONCER, vb. 


Froncir is defined by Godefroy, s. v. froncir 1, as se 
rider, plisser. The form froncer is found with this second 
definition as applied to garments: 

(c 1200), Doon R., 2568 : 


Si la tienent as poinz de la manchce froncée. 


Cf. also Flam., 5829, and rider, infra. 


GALONER, vb. 


Galoner means to braid the hair with a ribbon. The 
past participial form is used in all but two cases : 
(a 1200), Alex., (Ms. de Venise), 169: 


la reine... 
Ensemble lui une noble meschine 
Que (read qui) d’un fil d’or le ganolot (for galonot) 
sa crine. (1) 


(a 1200), Athis, 19626 ; 


El] mont plus bele ne se mire 
Ne ne se tresce ne galone. (2) 


Trescier, q. v. means simply to braid ; galoner indi- 
cates the addition of a ribbon used in place of one strand 
in braiding, as shown by the reconstruction of Viollet-le- 
Duc, III, 188, 189. 
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The form engalounée is found once, in a text of 
doubtful date : 
Folq., 1, Anlage, I, c, 1. 44: 


A un fil d’or sa crine engalounée... (3) 


Godefroy’s more general definition : orner la téle avec 
des fils d’or, iresser les cheveux avec des rubans, may be 
made more specific by limiting it to the second state- 
ment, for, in the following passages, galoné is distin- 
guished from the other methods of ornamenting the coif- 
fure, as by wearing a wreath of flowers, (4), a chaplet 
of gold, (5), (6), or a ribbon bandeau (7) : 

(a 1200), Biaus, 2241 : 


Et deriere ot ses crins jetés 
D’un fil d’or les ot galonnés ; 
De roses avoit un capel... (4) 


(c 1164), Erec, 1655 : 


Les deus puceles d’un fil d’or 

Li ont galonné son crin sor 3... 

Un cercelet ovré a flors 

De maintes diverses colors 

Les puceles el chief li metent. (5) 


(1174-90), Ipom., 2227: 


Entur sun chef out un cercel 

De fin or ovré ben e bel, 

Ke ses cheveus ensemble tint... 

A, deus tresces trescée esteit, 

A un fil d’or fut galuné[e]... (6) 


(c 1160), Enéas, 1473 : 


A un fil d’or ert galonée 
Et sa teste ot d’orfrois bendée... (7) 


A narrow ribbon of gold is expressly mentioned as used 
for the braiding, cf. above and. 
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(c 1200), Gal., 7708 : 
...S’est d’un fil d’or gallonnéc. (8) 


Cf. also Doon R., 2010 ; Biaus 3968 ; Pari. 4892, 10709 ; 
Fils Aym. 5089; Ales. (in. G. d’ O.) 3105, (cited by 
Viollet-le-Duc, III, 186). 

We also hear of a thread of silver : 

(1150-55), Thebes, 3821 : 


Les cheveus ot et lons et sors... 
D’un fil d’argent sont galoné, 
Pendirent lé sor le baudré. (9) 


Cf. also Biaus 1540, and under Zirece (10). A ribbon of 
silk is mentioned Herv. 887, and a fresel, q. v.(1). Bender, 
g. v. is sometimes synonymous with galoner. I have noted 
no cases of the substantive galon in this period. 

This method of braiding or winding the hair with a 
ribbon, mentioned in the texts from 1160 on, is plainly 
shown in many of the statues. Cf. fig. 8 be ; Enlart, 
fig. 23 ; Quicherat, p. 162 ; Schultz, I, fig. 45. 


GANT, s. m., 


The same distinction between the gant or glove, and 
the miton, or mitten, (cf. also s. v. moufle) which exists 
to-day, also existed in the Middle Ages, according to 
M. Enlart, p. 255, the distinction being that the mitten 
had a division for the thumb, but none for the separate 
fingers, such as the glove had. This distinction seems 
altogether probable, for both styles of hand covering 
appear in the iconography. The texts in our period, 
however, give us information only as to the materials 
of which gloves were made and their use. They were of 
skin or fur and were often trimmed with fur of another 
sort, or with gold embroidery : 


uuanz irhiner (i.e. of white dressed Icather), (a 900) Glos. Cassel, 
418 ; wanti caslanei auro parati, (831) Chron. Ab. S. R. p. 88; guant de 
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cerf, (c1100) Rol. 3845 ; guant ad or, 2677 ; gant d’ermine, (1190-1200) 
Tris. (B.) 2032, gant paré du blanc hermine, 2075 ; gant a orfreis, (a1200) 
Aye 2417 ; gant a or parés, (c1200) Fils Aym. 8857 ; blans ganz, (1199) 
G. de D. 1539, 2459, 4335. (1) 


For the use oi the glove, cf. Enlart, 256 ; Viollet-le 
Duc, III, 395, Weinhold, I, 296 ; Grimm, (1) p. 209. 

Ladies’ gloves are mentioned by S. Aldhelm in the 
eighth century, (cf. Enlart, p. 256), and 1098 we read 
of a wanlonem foemineum varits coloris dislinctum in 
Murat. Ant. Ital. III, 648 (mentioned by Weinhold, II, 
296, n. 4), but there are but few references to them in 
the Old French texts. In Amadas el Ydoine 1697, (cited 
by Gay and Viollet-le-Duc), a lady wears : 


Pour Je caut du solcil ardant, 
A garandir ses beles mains... 
Ot un blans gans de Castiaudun. (2) 


Cf. Rom. de la Rose 563. Winter quotes (292) two passages 
from Folque de Candie where a lady’s glove is mentioned, 
to which we may add : 

(a 1200), Narcisus, 523 : 


Les mains plus blancs que n’est nois, 
Nues sans gans ct sans orfrois. (3) 


From the fact that on the tombs at Fontevrault, 
Richard Coeur de Lion (died 1199) is represented as 
wearing gloves, while Eleanor de Guyenne (2), (died 
1204) has none, and from the sparseness of reference 
to them in the texts, we may conclude that they were 
a less important part of the noble lady’s costume than 
of the nobleman’s. The more retired life of the mediaeval 
woman perhaps explains this difference. The earliest 
representation which I have noted of a woman’s glove 
(of the gauntlet type), is in 1259 on the seal of Yolande 
de Bretagne, cf. Demay, fig. 43. 


1. J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltertiimer, I, 4th ed. (Leipzig, 1899). 
2. Reproduced by Suchier, Birch-Hirschfeld, Franz, Lut. (Leipzig, 
1913), I, p. 126, 127, 
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GARLANDESCHE, s. f. 


Garlandesche appears as a synonym of cercle, q. v. 
(1169-73), Ivain, 2362 : 


Sor son chief une garlandesche 
Tote de rubiz atiriée... 


Foerster defines it : Gewinde von Laub, Goldfaden u. a., 
Gehinge von Edelsteinen, Diadem, citing only this 
passage, from which the definition Gewinde von Laub 
can not be drawn. Godefroy gives the definition guir- 
lande but omits in his citation of this passage the 
reference to its being decorated with rubies. Godefroy’s 
other quotations from a later period also point to the 
garlandesche as being an artificial garland, rather than 
one of natural foliage. 


GARMOS, s. m. 


Garmos, cited by Godefroy from a ms. of Guillaume 
d’ Angleterre, since published by Foerster, cf. s. v. farder 
(2), is defined by him as foul ce qui sert a farder. The 
definition Schminke is given by Foerster. A more pro- 
bable definition is suggested by M. Thomas (1) who 
cites also a passage from Livre des Mestiers, LX XVI, 6: 
on défend auz fripters « de nule chause lange engarmouser, 
ce est a savoir de fesil de charbon el de huile» and says: Il 
m’apparail comme trés vraisemblable que le mot a pu étre 
appliqué dans la langue des ouvriers ad une préparation 
faite de charbon pilé et d’huile et a toule autre drogue 
analogue. Applying this suggestion to a possible use 
in the lady’s toilet, garmos would be, instead of rouge, 
which has already been mentioned in the passage, an 
artificial dye, either a preparation of charcoal for dark- 


1. Mél. d’étym., 2d ed. s. v. garmos. 
Goddard. 9 
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ening the eyebrows, or a dye for the hair. For proof 
that this latter process was resorted to in the Middle 
Ages, cf. Clef d’ Amors, 2413, 2151 (1). 


GARNEMENT, s. m. 


Godefroy defines garnement as (1) défence, protection, 
(2) Tout ce qui garnil, équipement, armure, vélement, 
ornemeni. I have noted several examples earlier than 
those given by Godefroy. With the meaning « efuip- 
ment », guarnemeni occurs Chanson de Roland (ed. 
Miiller), 100, 343, 1003. Other examples are ; 

(cl1109), Pel., 83: 


Et font pleines les males entre or fin et argent, 
De vaissels, de deniers et d’autre guarnement. (1) 


(1172-76), Chr. N., 38741 : 


Tant riche orfreis, tant garnement 
Et tant estruit d’or et d’argent... (2) 


(c 1130), Gor. L., Ms. C., 2119: 


Les chevaliers faites par tot mander, 

Toz cheus qui puent lor garnimens porter, 

Et les serjans, que bien font a loer, 

Qui ceval puent et garnimens porter. (3) 


With the meaning vélement : 
(1150-55), Thébes, 791 : 


Li reis se lieve isnclement : 

Onc n’i prist drap ne garnement, 

Que solement sor sa chemise 

Vesti une pelice grise. (4) 


(c 1165) Troie, 13331 : 


Son cors vesti e atorna 
Des plus chiers guarnemenz qu’ele a. (5) 


1, Ed. As Doutrepont (Bib. Norm. 5, Halle, 1890). 
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Cf. also Cov. V., 1799 ; Bruf, 10631, 10692 ; Mort A. 
2385 ; Erec, 1556 ; Trist., (B) 4025 ; Aspr., I, 4358. 

Foerster has noted, Wb. to Chrétien, the appearanee 
in (c 1170) Lanc., 5556 of garnement with the mean- 
ing « worthless fellow ». This meaning ts given by Go- 
defroy, Comp..,s. v. for a passage dated 1386. Other texts 
of the some century are cited by Littré, s. v., as Foers- 
ter states in his note to Lanc. 5556. 


GIRONEE, s. f. ; GIRON, s. m. ; 
GIRONE, adj. 


La gironée is the skirt of a dress as distinguished 
from the bodice or cors, q. v., (1), (2). There may be 
added. to the passages just indicated the following : 

(p 1200), Miserére, CHI : 


Dieus se plaint de la gironée 
Ki est par terre trainéc... 


(Cited by Godefroy, s. v. gironée). Godefroy’s definition 
« tablier » finds no positive justification m any of the 
passages he quotes. 

The adjective gironé as in bliaut (12), Fils A ,3621 : bliaus 
gironés; Mort. A., 2386: chainsez gironez, cf. also Biaus, 
1523, Folg., 12579, and the noun giron, G. de B.,3222: 
bliaus eniailliés d girons, occur much more frequently 
in describing tents, banners, sails and horse trappings 
than garments. A study of all these passages and com- 
parison with the iconography should be made to deter- 
mine the precise meaning. 

For illustrations of la gironée cf. s. v. cors. 


GOLE, s. f. 


The gole of a garment was the part around the throat, 
usually a border of fur, and engoulé means « provided 
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with a gole or collar» ; cf. Godefroy., s. v. gole, engolé, 
The definition given is supported not only by the deri- 
vation from gula « throat », but also by passages in 
which tears fall on the goles : 

(1150-55), Thébes, 6375 : 


Par la chiére ]’éve li cole, 
Del pelicon moille la gole. (1) 


Cf. also Troie, 15544; G. de P., 2762 ; Athis, 5218 ; Foldg., 
2163, 4220. The term is most frequently used in con- 


nection with the pelicon : 
(a 1200), Alex., (Ms. 789) 1004 : 


Pelicons ont de martre e! d’ermins engoulés. 


Doon R., 800 : ...les goles de martres dou peligon hermin. Aye 175: 
Les gueules del’ermin peligon ; Mort G., 812; Folg., 7464 ; Saisnes, 7277: 
goles del’ermin pelicgon ; Folg., 4220: goles del peligon; Gorm. 496 ; 
Poéme Mor.,507,2 : peligon engoulé; Fils A., 3571, 8867 ; Mon. G. IT, 77, 
1064 ; Raoul, 5817 ; Ogier, 896, 1434, 8921 ; Elie, 1694; Doon R., 105, 
1571 ; Huon, 7164 : hermin engoulé ; Ver d. j., 434 ; Raoul, 6227 : go(u)les 
de martre. (2) 


Instead of fur, a border of gold embroidery is men- 


tioned : 
(p 1185), Ors., 901 : 


Vestu ot un ermin angolé a or fin. (3) 

(p 1200), Azol, 9824 : 
Et pelicon hermin tout d’orfroi[s] engoulé.. —(4) 
and in the cock’s dream of a pelicon, Ren., II, 141, 


Les goles étoient d’os (5) 


A bliaul engoulé is mentioned Elie 1125, Herv., 1959, 
cf., al.o Raoul, 1553. With the meaning extended to 
that of « border in general », it occurs, referring to 
sleeves : 
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(1150-55), Thébes, 3853 : 


Les manches sont bien engoulées ; 
A terre tochent, tant sont lées. (6) 


and to a cover on a bed: 
(c 1200), Ogier, 8918 : 


Li covertors d’un hermin engolé. (7) 


Viollet-le-Duc explains, IV, 110, mantiaz engolez by 
saying that un capuchon est quelquefois adapté au col 
du manieau, but as the maniel does not appear in the 
iconography with a hood, this explanation may be 
rejected in favor of that given above. Viollet-le-Duc’s 
assignment of the above passage to Cor. L.,in G.d’O., 
3737 is incorrect ; it occurs in the same volume in Ales- 
chans, 3737. 

The translation in Michelant’s edition of Alexandre of 
engolée for 3, 17 : hermine engolé, as leinle en rouge is 
incorrect. Cf. mod. Fr. gueules, for an explanation of 
which, as used in heraldry, cf. Quicherat, 153 ; cf. also 
Enlart, p. 231. 

« Since we are not sure of the appearance of the pelicon 
in the illustrations, it is not possible to identify the 
goles either. Bands of embroidery around the neck of 
the bliaui or mantel are frequent, but I have noted 
none which appear to be made of fur. 


GONE, s. f. 


The gone or gonele was a loose garment worn especially 
by members of religious orders. Godefroy’s definition, 
s. v. gonele as longue colle is preferable to that of Viollet- 
le-Duc, III, 413, as sorte de cape sans manches. The so- 
briquet Grisegonelle is applied to Geoffrey, Comte 
d’Anjou, 958-987, at least as early as 1037 (1). It 
occurs also in a twelfth century text: 


4. Cf. F. Lor, Romania, XLVI (1920), 377, and Enlart, p.16, n.4 
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(a 1200), Aspr., I, 1744: 


..dans Joifrois de Paris, 
Grise Gonele, uns dus de molt grant pris. (1) 


As the characteristic dress of a monk the gonele is men- 
tioned as worn by Guillaume de Courb Nez, the typical 
soldier-monk : 

{a 1140), Char. N., 1037: 


Le cuens Guillaume vesti une gonnele 
De tel burel come il ot en la terre... {(2) 


(c 1160), Mon. G., I, 150: 


Un moine apele,... 
« Ales moi tost querre une noire gonne... » (3) 


(c 1170), Folg., 6433 : 


Li cuens Guillelme... 
D’un burel gris, n’iert pas de Normandie, 


Fu sa gonele et s’aumuce fornie. (4) 


The bishop Thiodames wears a gone: 
(1150-55), Thébes, 5150: 


Ot vestu une neire gone 
Et aprés sa char une haire. (5) 


Cf. also Char. N., 1315 ; Mon. G., II, 198, 338, 533, 
2079 ; Vie S. Gil., 540. 
That the gonele was a wide loose dress may be con- 


cluded from the passages : 
(c 1160), Mon. G., I, 198: 


Quant nos avons cinc aunes en nos gones, 
Ij est si grans que il l’en covient dose... (6) 


Cf. also Ales., 4147 ; Char. N., 1331 (cited by Viollet- 
le-Duc, III, 413). 

As Godefroy has noted, it was worn in battle over the 
armor, and is mentioned as so used, in an early passage : 
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(1080 ?), Ch. de Guil., 1834: 


Colpet le piz suz la large gonele, 
Mort le trebuchet des arcuns de la sele... (7) 


The choice of gonele here, rather than bliaut or peligon, 
both of which were also worn over the armor, is proba- 
bly determined by the rhyme, as also in other passages 
in which it is mentioned as worn in battle, Quatre Fils A., 
15919 ; Chr. N., 5851, 32786 ; Trisi., (B) 1013 ; Alez., 
(Mch.) 440, 30; Cong. J., 8364 ; Raoul, 1757, 4688. A 
bon verle corte gonele is worn by a hunter, in a passage 
from Part., 5063 which has been paraphrased by M. En- 
lart, p. 53. In Ren., I, 2020; II, 459, 619; III, 79, a 
gone or gonele is worn by animals typifying the lower 
classes of society. In the latter case it is probably a loose 
dress of cheap material, as burel, cf. (2), (4) above, as 
contrasted with the costly, fitted bliaul worn by nobles. 

The woman’s gone is also the mark of a religious 
order : 

(c 1167), Ille, 4223 : 


Un vol et une blance gone 
Comme rencluse et comme none... (8) 


There are few other references to it as a woman’s 
dress. Godefroy quotes the passages from Livres des 
Rois, II, 13, 18 : 


La meschine fud vestue de une gunele ki li batid al talun, (9) 


It occurs also: 
(c 1150), Floov., 1770: 


Puis vesti autres dras por desus sa gonnale. (10) 
(c 1200), Cart. Hosp. Dauph., 54: 


...€ 8a moller n’ag XVIII. sol. per una gonella. (11) 
44 ; 


..€ l’Ospitauz donet li VIII sol. e sos filz n’ot 
I gonella de X. sol. (12) 
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For M. Lat. references to gone, cf. Du Cange, s. o. 
gunna, gunella. 

We may identify the gone as the ordinary dress worn 
by monks. The reconstruction shown by Quicherat, 
p. 169, appears to be correct. The gone is the long under 
dress, and the outer garment slit up the side is the froc, 
(cf. Enlart, fig. 324). The gone is also shown in the dress 
worn by St. Peter and St. Paul, at Vézelay, Capital of 
the second pillar of the narthex, east side, and by the 
two monks on fol. 75 of the ms. Bib. Nat. 8846 (thir- 
teenth century). The nun’s gone is illustrated and des- 
cribed by Quicherat, p. 170, after an illustration in 
Herrad v. Landsberg, pl. LVI, LXXIX. 


GREVE, s. f. 


Gréve has been correctly defined by Godefroy and 
Gay as a part in the hair. Godefroy’s quotation from a 
manuscript of Guillaume de Dole is line 4719 in the 
S.A.T.F. edition. Gay’s example from Aihis is line 3332 


in the edition of the Ges. f. rom. Lit. Cf. also (a 1200) 
Athis 2617 : 


La greve ot droite et le front blanc... (1) 
2624 (ms. of Tours) : 

La greve ot droite contre mont... (2) 
(c 1200), Gal., 1246: 


S’a sucr son chief bien faire (read faite ?) greve... 
Si depart les cheveux a droit. (3) 


Cf. also Floire, 2595. 
A Hebrew commentary to the Song of Songs (1), 


1. Festschrift zum achtzigsten Geburtstage Moritz Steinschneiders 
(Leipzig, 1896) Hebrew part, p. 172. 
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written in North France in the thirteenth century 
speaks, in commenting on Chapter IV, verse 1, of the 
« greve on the head of women which goes from the fore- 
head to the nape of the neck », which is of course the 
case when the hair is braided in two Zreces, the popular 
style of the time. For illustrations see s. v. frece, and 
fig. 6, 7. 


GUIMPLE, s. f. 


The guimple was a kind of woman’s headdress, con- 
sisting of a piece of linen or silk wound around the head 
and neck in such a way that it could be drawn over the 
face ; the guimple also meant a pennant on a lance, or 
a band by which a shield is hung. 

Guimple is generally conceded to be derived from the 
Germanic, cf. Diez, p. 608, and Kluge, s. v. wimpel ; 
the meaning « headdress » is found in O. H. G. wimpal, 
theristrum, (Graff); in M.H. G. wimpel« Stirnbinde », 
Kopfiuch (Lexer), and in O. E. wimpel « covering for 
head or neck », Stroebe, op. cit. Cf. also Enlart, Glossary 
S$. Vv. guimpe, and Weinhold, II, 329. Viollet-le-Duc’s 
description, III, 428, applies to the guimple as worn 
during the latter part of the twelfth century, as well as 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth. Godefroy’s definition, 
ornement de iéte is not sufficiently precise, as it might 
apply to a crown, bandeau or comb. Terms very nearly 
synonymous with guimple are louaille, orel, but guimple 
appears more frequently than either of these, and is 
found in the French texts at an earlier date, 1160-70 
in Eracle, Erec, Enéas, Troie and Chronique des Ducs 
de Normandie, cf. below. Perhaps the oldest example 
is found in the Glossary of Tours, 1.95 : Hoc peplum et 
mamphora, wimple rubeum. 

There is no doubt as to the material and manner of 
wearing the guimple in the thirteenth century, in which 
illustrations are numerous, (cf. below), but in the twelfth 
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century, especially toward the middle, it is more diffi- 
cult to tell just what form the guimple took. It is men- 
tioned as deliée e blanche : 

(c 1180), Perc., 8310: 


.. une guimple deliée... 
Por bendiaus faire i covenroit. 


(Ed B.), 6913 : 


Por bien lier (his wounds) i covandroit. 


8316 : 


La guimple a de son chief ostée 
Qui molt fu deliie e blance... (1) 


It is white in Piram., 687: 


Vit la guimple blanchoiier. (2) 


and twice in Galerent (7), (8) below. As these are the 
same adjectives which are applied to chainsil, g. v. we 
may assume that in these cases the guimple was of 
linen. This is supported by the fact that it is used to. 
make bandages for a wound, cf. (1) above and Prol., 
5851. It is spoken of as of silk, (3), (11) below and S.S., 
4468 ; 


Et si ot guimple en sa frenee (?) 
De soie qui fu desguissée. (3) 


Were it not for the fact that these two lines are thecon- 
clusion of a description of a lady’s dress, we might in- 
terpret guimple as the pennant of a lance. As it is, the 
passage is obscure. 

The guimple is worn over the face as a veil : 

(c 1159), Richeut, 1076: 


Tint soi moult simple 
Qu’il ne s’averte, mist sa guimple 
Sor son viaire. (4) 
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(c 1164), Erec, 3981 : 


Por le hasle et por la poudriere, 
- Mist sa guinple devant sa chiere. (5) 


(p 1170), G. @’A., 2561 : 
Jusqn’au manton sa guinple avale. (6) 
(e 1200), Gal., 4164 : 


Ne veult que nus on vis la voye, 
Ainz chevauche toute la voye, 
Soubz sa blanche guimple embronchie) (7) 


6945 : 


De blanche guymple est atournée ; 
S’en a repost e[t] nez et face. (8) 


(a 1200), Aihis, 4663 : 


Enbruncha soi desoz sa guinple... (9) 
(c 1200), Doon R., 2974: 


De l’eve de ses ieus fu la guimple moillé. (10) 


Cf. also Perc., 8195 ; Gal., 5229, 7268 ; Ille, 1264 ; Esc., 
4904 ; Rou, Iii, 540; Biaus, 2384. 

That the guimple was wound around the head and 
not merely worn over the face as a veil is indicated by 
the use of the verb lier, g. v. to signify its adjustment, 
and also by a passage from La Mort Aymeri, where 
knights are disguising themselves in women’s clothing : 

2388 : 


De chieres guinples de soie d’otre mer, 
Estroitement ferons nos chiés bender 
Que ne reluisent li vert elme jemé. (11) 


The guimple was then worn around the head as a 
turban ; in this case it was also arranged so that it could 
be drawn over the face, for one of these knights thus 
disguised is mistaken by Corsolz for his sweetheart: 
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2620 : 


Besier le vult, mes la guinple est devant. 


In one case a gem is worn on the guimple : 
(p. 1200), Enf. G., 1762: 


Une escharboucle ot devant en sa guimple. (12) 


An illustration of this of about the same date is seen as 
worn by one of the figures formerly at 8S. Denis, 
(c 1135), (1) reproduced in Montfaucon, I, pl. XVII. 

It is to be noted that in Galerent, Escoufle and Athis 
it is a young girl who wears the guimple, and in Richeut 
a bourgeoise, so that it is not confined to the nobility, 
nor is it the mark of a married woman or widow. 

When the guimple was removed, it was replaced by a 
chaplet to hold the hair in place : 

(1153-88), Part., 4891 : 


Et vient sans guimple, eschievelée, 
A un filet d’or galonée. (13) 


(c 1200), Oyier, 1029 : 


Osté sa guinple por le caut qu’ele avoit, 
En son chief mist un capelet estroit.... (14) 


The guimple is distinguished from the cotfe, q. v. 

The only example of a verb guimpler which I have 
noted, besides that from L. Reis, IV, 9, 30, (quoted by 
Godefroy), is : 

(1174-90), Prot., 12468 : 


De grosse gimple s’est gimplé{e]. (15) 


When the guimple is worn by men, there is a special 
situation. In the Chanson d’Anlioche, II, 764, cf. jupe (1), 
it is a question of Saracen warriors, and in this case, 


1. For date cf. E. Mare, L’art religieux du xu® siécle en France 
(Paris, 1922), p. 391. 
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as suggested by a note of P. Paris, guimple is probably 
to be understood as « turban ». For the passage Doon 
R. guintes sarrazines, 3160, cf. s. v. afublé (19 f). In Trist. 
(B) it is again a question of disguise ; Tristan has his 
face covered with a black veil, cf. voil (4), and, 3994 : 


Une guinple blanche de soie 
Out Governal sor son chief mise : 
N’en pert que l’uel en nule guise. (16) 


A guimple plays a leading role in Piramus, 671, 678, 
718 etc., but it is not described, except as in (2) above. 
In a list of other accessories of a lady’s toilet it occurs 
Troie, 14701 ; Athis, 8617, 14616 ; Part., 10119; Gal., 
4279 ; Erac., 2168, cf. also s. v. lier. 

As a pennant on a lance the guimple was given by the 
lady as a gage, as was the manche : 

(c 1164), Erec, 2138 : 


La ot tante vermoille ansaigne... 
Et tante guinple et tante manche... (17) 


(1174-90), Ipom., 3172: 


E funt afermer en ces lances 
Guimples de drucrie ¢ manches.., (18) 


Cf. also Enéas, 9334; Chr. N., III, 33310 ; Biaus, 5580. 
In these cases guimple as a pennant seems to be a de- 
rived use, but itis possible that the original meaning was 
merely « strip of cloth », which could be used for various 
purposes, as a headdress, a pennant, or as a band by 
which the shield is hung. The last sense, « shield-strap » 
is not given in Godefroy, in Gay, nor by Foerster in 
his glossary for Chrétien’s works. It is supported by 
only two passages from Perceval, but its use there is 
clear : 
(p 1206), Perc., 15573 : 


. eke @SCU... 


La guimple en fu d’un bon drap pers. (19) 
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18652 : 
Par Ja guimple a son col le pent. (20). 


Some early styles of the guimple are shown by Qui- 
cherat, p. 142, 143, 145. As seen on one of the statues 
of the Portail Royal at Chartres, cf. Enlart, fig. 24, it 
is not lié estroitement, but consists of a long strip worn 
loosely over the head and under the chin with one end 
thrown over the shoulder, and a crown is worn over it. 
Other twelfth century styles are shown in fig. 11; Struft, 
pl. XL; Herrad v. Landsberg, pl. XIII. Illustrations in 
the thirteenth century are very frequent in the manus- 
cripts. Cf. Bib. Nat. lat. 8846, fol. 64, 84, 92, etc. ; Tat. 
10525, fol. LX VII etc. ; Bib. Ars. 1186, fol. XXX ; in the 
statues, cf. Enlart, fig. 180-182, 184 ; and the tombs, 
cf. that of Eleanor of Guyenne at Fontevrault, cf. also 
Quicherat, p. 183, 186. 


JUPE, s. f. 


The jupe seems to have been a short upper garment 
worn by both men and women. Its etymology has been 
debated, Regnaud (1) thinking it of Germanic origin 
on account of the existence of the QO. N. kiupa along 
with Germ. giippe and joppe, while Diez (2), Dozy (3), 
and Pihan (4) find the origin in the Arabian aljubbah. 
The latter opinion finds support in the texts, as it is 
mentioned as a garment worn by Saracens. 


1. Recnavup, Quelques étymologies frangaises in Rev. de Phil. fr. X11, 
(1898), p. 115. 

2. Drez, op. cit., I, p. 166. 

3. Dozy, Dictionnaire détaillié des noms des vétements chez les Arabes 
(Amsterdam, 1845), p. 107. 

4. A. P. Pinan, Dictionnaire étymologique des mots de la langue 
Jrangaise dérivés de Varabe, du persan et du turc (Paris, 1866), p. 231. 
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{a 1200), Chan. d’A., Il, 764: 


Les guimples lor destrenchent et lor jupes d’orfrois. 


VIII, 820: 


Les clavains lor desrompent et les jupes d’orfrois. (1) 


(a 1200), Aspr., 215: 


S’est d’une jupe de palie despollié (pagan messenger) 
Et remest sengles el bliaut entallié... (2) 


{c 1200), Con. J., 5665 : 


Li Amiraus (of Persia) avoit une jupe vestie ; 

De sadoine ert li dras plus vermax d’une alie ; 

La forreure en est de beste marmorie... 

De perres presioses fu la jupe closie... 

.i, topasse ot Sodans a son col, qui verdie. (3) 


(cited by Viollet-le-Duc, IV, 61). 

The earliest appearance of jupe I have noted is 1165 
in Middle Latin, Obert’s Annales Genuenses (1) as 
juppum, a military garment, as cited by Du Gange, 
from Muratori (2). 

Booty gathered on the battle field includes Aq. 1090 : 


Jupes de peiles, ciclatons de cendé. (4) 


G. de B., App. Episode des Chétifs, p. 256: 


(in battle is worn a) jupe qui de vair ert forée... (5) 


This same use is seen in (1), (3) above, while in (2) it is 
worn by a messenger. Porphilias wears : 
(a 1200), Athis, 18497 : 


...un jupel cort d’auqueton, 
Porpoint et forré de coton... (6) 


4. Mon. Ger. Hist. Script. ed. Pertz, (Hanover, 1863), vol. XVIII, 
p- 65: 
2. Script. Ital., VI, col. 304. 
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Schultz concludes, II, 198, and probably rightly, that 
the jupe was a short jacket, from a passage in Lan- 
zelet describing a mantel, which reached only to the 
belt like a juppe. 

(c 1200), Lanzelet, 6062 (1): 


D6 war er (the mantel) als ein juppe 
daz er ir fiirnamens nie 
fir den gurtel nidergie. (7) 


A knight who is ill in bed wears a jupe de porpre, Perc., 
21251. 


A lady’s jupe is mentioned in Herv., 2940, 2972, 3268 
as ma granl jupe de gris. It is worn over the bliaut, Herv., 
882, but a mantel is also worn. In Esc., 3997, Aelis wears 
a cole, a coterel and a chape, and in 4414, a continuation 
of the same episode, she is described as taking off the 
chape and the jupe on account of the heat, and remaining 
in her cole, so that jupe and colerel are used synony- 
mously, and jupe appears to be a small (short) cole, 
as the man’s jupe is described above. 

As is evident from the passages quoted, the supe was 
made of various fabrics and also of fur, or trimmed 
with fur. It appears as an expensive garment : 

(1153-88), Part., 7457 : 


Ele a une jupe porprine, 

Bien faite a oevre sarasine : 

Saingle est por le caure d’esté, 

Liié d’un orfrois bendé 

Al cief des mances et al col : 

Li gent i musent comme fol. 

Li fremail desos le menton 

Sont de rubi et li boton. (8) 


It seems from this and from (3) that there was an open- 
ing in front closed by jeweled buttons and a brooch at 
the neck. I have found no authority for Quicherat’s 


4. Ed. K. A. Haun, Ulrich v. Zatzikhoven (Frankfort, 1845). 
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statement, p. 164, that it was a tight fitting garment 
hooked up the side. The front opening described above 
would seem to indicate the contrary. The illustration 
from Herrad v. Landsberg, pl. LX, shown by Quicherat, 
p. 164, and called a supe, is certainly a bliaul, of which 
we have definite knowledge that it was laced up the 
side, while this detail is never mentioned of the jupe. 
M. Enlart, p. 37, has followed Quicherat in his descrip- 
tion of the supe as made of loile gaufrée, but I have not 
been able to find any passage which authorizes this. 
An interesting question of dating comes up in regard 
to the appearance of jupe in the texts. With the possible 
exception of Partonopeus, all the other French texts 
in which jupe occurs as a civilian dress are well toward 
the end of the twelfth century. Parlonopeus is thought 
by Kawczynski to have been written in 1153 ; Voretzsch 
gives the lerminus ad quem as 1188 ; the appearance of 
jupe in this text may indicate the later date to be 
more nearly correct (I). 
' The variant corsel for jupe in ms. P. of Athis, cf. (6) 
above, is certainly a change made by a later scribe. The 
variant of ms. V. sorcot might date either from the end 
of the twelfth century or any time in the thirteenth. 
A change in meaning which has taken place is to be 
noted in regard to the word jupe : in German the words 
jope, jobbe, jupe have remained in use to denote a waist 
(Jacke) (2). In French supe has come to designate a 
woman’s skirt, and jupon an underskirt. Racinet (3) 
states that the change took place in the first half of the 
18th century, when the jupe was divided into corps de 
jupe and bas de jupe. The same change in use, i.e., a 
garment originally covering the whole body becoming 
in some cases a garment for the upper part merely and 
in others for the lower, has taken place in Eng. skirt, 


1. For dates, cf. bibliography of texts. 
2. Grimm, Deutsches Worter buch (Leipzig, 1877). 
3. Racinet, Glossary, s. v. Jupe. 


Goddard. 10 
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‘from ON. skyrla, « shirt », while the cognate OE. scyrle 
gives Eng. shirt (1); also OE. cole gives Eng. coat and 
petticoat, and OHG. roc gives Mod. G. Rock which is 
a coat as a man’s garment and a skirt as a woman’s. 
There is no illustration of this period which can be 
pointed to with certainty as being ajupe. Viollet-le- 
Duc’s elaborate reconstruction, IV, 63, of the man’s 
« jube orteniale » (the source of which I have not been 
able to identify) is possibly correct. Investigation of the 
many illustrations of the Magi (2) in this period show 
them usually represented as in the contemporary occi- 
dental dress, but one illustration in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Lat. 12117, fol. 108, reproduced by Viollet- 
le-Duc, III, 70, similar in many respects to his recons- 
truction, IV, 63, may also represent the oriental jupe 
as worn by men. A Spanish monument of the twelfth 
century (3) shows a lady’s garment, the cut of which 
differs from the usual French fashion in having an upper 
over blouse reaching only a few inches below the waist . 
line, and this may be one style cf a woman’s jupe, as it 
corresponds in some of its details to the description in 
Part. (8) above. If supe is of Arabic origin, as seems 
likely, it presumably entered Europe by way of Spain, 
and this special style may also have come from there. 


LAZ, s. m. pl. ; LACIER, vb. 


Laz are lacings ; lacier means to lace. Godefroy does 
not treat laz or lacter with reference to costume ; for 
their use with armor, cf. Comp. s. v. laz. I have noted no 
cases of laciere or lacon before 1200. 


1. Murray, s. v. shirt. 
2. H. Kenner, Die heiligen drei Konige in Literatur u. Kunst (Leipzig, 


1909). 
3. CarpERERA y So.iano, Iconografia espanola, (Madrid, 1854) 


pl. III. 
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The tight fitting bliaut of the twelfth century was 
adjusted to the figure by means of lacings on the sides, 
as is evident from the illustrations, (cf. below), as well 
as the texts. The undergarment, the chemise, is occa- 
sionally mentioned as laced, cf. infra (14), chemise 
(14-17), and the references to the outer dress, on which 
the lacings were visible, are frequent : the bliaul is se- 
veral times mentioned as laced, cf. bliaut, II, 28-32; 
III, 15, and the chainse twice, cf. chainse (6), chemise 
(17), but the cole, jupe, gonelle, and peligon are not so 
described. The examples below in which lacing is men- 
tioned without specific reference to the type of dress 
indicate probably that the nobleman or lady was wear- 
ing a bliaut, as the materials are those of which the 
bliaui was made. References to lacing are also frequent 
in MHG., cf. Weinhold, II, 262, 277. 

The man’s dress is laced : 

(c 1159), Richeul, 626: 


Ses costez lace a longues franjes... (1) 


(p 1164), Erac., 3462: 


D’uns dras de soic bien viestus; 
Se fut molt bicn laciés as las. (2) 


(1160-74), Rou, III, 1883: 
Par lcs flancs a laz s’cstreneient... (3) 
(1160-70), Floire (Ist ver.), 2587 : 


Reube porprine vestue ot ; 
Si fu laciés au mius qu’il pot. (4) 


(a 1200), Aihis, 3941 : 
Gent desfublé, estroit lacié... (5) 


The lady’s dress is also laced : 
(c 1160 ?), Philom., 207: 


An un samit estoit laciée... (6) 
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(c 1167), Ille, 3090 : 


Et je suis assez costumicre.,, 
De moi lacier et de bender. (7) 


(1174-90), Prot., 10810: 


Vestue ert ben la dameisele... 
Lacée en un vermel samit... (8) 


(1153-88), Part., 8005 : 


...laz de soie a lor costés... | (9) 


(a 1200), Athis, 8654 : 


Qui de cors ot bele fagon : 
A laz se vest estroitement 
Et se demostre bonemant. (10) 


(1199) G. de D., 196: 


...tante dame estroite a laz.%, (11) 


The extreme of this fashion, with a reproof from the 


poet, appears : 
(a 1200), Poéme Mor., 129: 


Esgardiez grant folie : si forment lace ct loic 
Les braz et les costeiz k’a grant paine soi ploe. (12) 


The passage Richeul (ed. Méon), 1037 : 


D’orfrois li lace les deus costez, et entrebrace... (13) 


has been changed in Lecompte’s edition to el en rebrace, 
but as O. F. enirebracier is a synonym of embracier (cf. 
Godefroy, s. v. ), it is thinkable that in this passage enire- 
brace is simply a synonym for lace, and is the preferable 
reading. 

A passage in Athis appears in one version to refer to 
a chemise as laced : 


+) 
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(a 1200), Athis, 6833 : 


De cheinsil vest une chemise ; 

N’ot pas mellor de si qu’an Frise : 

A boutons d’or li fu fermée 

Soz le manton la colcrée. 

Par devers destre li laz fu, 

Et li braz furent bien vestu. (14) 


But after 6836 there follows in B: 


Et desor un rice bliaut 
Qe ses dis pois de fin or vaut. (15) 


This reading is preferable, as the next garment put on, 
1. 6845, is the mantel, and Gaite then, 6939, goes for a 
ride on horseback. With this reading of B, the lacing 
on the right refers to the bliaut and not to the chemise. 
Cf. also Erac., 2003, 3376 ; Floov., 1762. 
A paraphrase for a laced dress is estfroilement vestue : 
(c 1160), Enéas, mss. GFD, p. 391: 


Estroitement estoit vestue. (16) 


(1150-55), Thébes, 2579 : 
Bien ert vestue estreit son cors. (17) 


Cf. Cong. J., 2699, and s.v.ceinture (10), bliaul (25) (29). 
The verb estraindre is also used : 
(1153-88), Part., 10649 : 


En estant se sont afublées, 
Et estraintes et acesmécs. (18) 


(p 1200), Elie, 1695: 


D’une lasnete d’or ot estrai[n]s les costés... (49) 


(Cited by Godefroy, s. v. lasnele). Cf. also Erec 1649. 
The form destraint occurs Ille, 6270. 
The lacings were sometimes arranged so that the 
chemise showed : 
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(1153-88), Part., 4885 : 


Vestue est d’un vermeil samit, 

Si n’en a lacié c’un petit ; 

Li cors pert par som la cainture, 

Parmi le las, en la devise, 

Pert la blancors de la cemuse. (20) 


The fashion which has been described under bltaut, 
II, (31), (32), chemise (17) and fresel (3), of lacing both 
the dress and the chemise in such a manner as to expose 
the flesh on the sides is also referred to: 

(1174-90), Ipom., 2219: 


De chef en chef lacé esteit ; 
Sa nue char parmi pareit 
Tut des la centure en amunt. (21) 


This fashion is described by both Quicherat, p. 185, and 
M. Enlart, p.60, as belonging to the thirteenth century. 
It is, however, a fashion of the twelfth century, when the 
laced bliaul made it possible, as 1s indicated by the texts 
cited here. I have observed no signs of this style in the 
iconography of the thirteenth century. 

When the word J/acié indicates a manner of fastening 
the maniel, it is probably synonymous with alachier. 
There is no evidence in the frequent illustrations of the 
maniel for parallel sets of eyelets for lacing as on the 
bliaul, but as the alaches of the mantel were passed 
though the /assel,q. v., the crossing and tieing of these 
would be equivalent to a lacing : 

(1160-74), Rou, ITI, 5883: 


Sovent a son mantel lacié, 
Et sovent l’a desatachié. (22) 


Cf. also Trisl. (B) 1981 ; Enf. G., 2419 ; Pari., 4903, and 
manilel (14) espine (2). 

The Jaz are described as of silk (9) and as of orfrois 
(13) above. They are given as a gage, Alhis 14624 ; 
Marie, Fraisne 127. They are mentioned in lists of other 
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accessories of costume, Perc., 21439 ; Aithis, 8619, Parl., 
6274 ; Gal., 1163. The word orlaz which occurs Troie 
1245 : A ses cheveus esieit orlaz is not found in Godefroy. 
It is defined by Constans in the Glossary to Troie as 
résille de fil d’or, but there is no evidence in the illus- 
trations at this date of a net worn on the hair such as 
there is in the thirteenth century. Other synonyms are 
lasneie, cf. above (19), frange (1) and fresel, (3), (7). Laz 
is also used figuratively Troie 1294, 15175, 17688, etc. 
The passage, Gal., 5045: Qui le tient priz aux courans 
laz, is explained by Boucherie in the notes in his edi- 
tion of Galerent as neud coulani. 

For illustrations in the second half of the twelfth cen- 
tury of the dress laced on the sides see Schultz, I, fig. 46, 
51, 53. Viollet-le-Duc’s reconstruction, III, 43, of the 
dress of the statue called Clotilde, (reproduced also 
in Schultz, I, fig. 45) showing the bliaut laced up the 
back is probably not correct, for all references to lacing 
are as at the sides of the dress. His reconstruction of 
the lacing of a mantel, IV, 71, is very possibly correct. 


LIER, vb. 


When used with reference to costume, lier is a spe- 
cific term indicating the manner of adjusting the 
guimple. It is defined in Godefroy, Comp. s. v. lier as 
lacer, with a thirteenth century example from which 
no definite conclusion can be drawn ; Cf. also s. v. 
jupe (8). Other passages, however, make clear its use : 

(c 1200), Gal., 6715: 


D’une blanche guymple ausques lée 
Lie son chief tout environ, 
Et dessur met son chapperon... (1) 


(a 1200), Chan. d’A., VIET, 491: 


En son lient lor guimples pour au vent refremir. (2) 
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(1199), G. de D., 4371: 


..ele se ceint et lia 
De sa guimple et de sa ceinture... (3) 


It is used as synonymous with bender : 
(a 1200), Mori Aym., 2388 : 


De chieres guinples de soie d’otre mer 
Estroitement ferons nos chies bender... (4) 


2544 : 


Estroitement lient lor chies de guinples. (5) 


Illustrations of the guimple. gq. v. show that it was 
worn wrapped around the head and under the chin. We 
may then infer that lier means to adjust the guimple 
in this manner, and, when the verb occurs without an 
object, that the guimple is meant : 

(1160-74), Rou, III, 575: 


Bien iert vestue e bien chauciéc, 
Bien afublée e bien liée. (6) 


(a 1200), Aye, 184: 


Bele dame s’acesme et vest et chauce et lie. (7) 


(c 1180), Perc., 8257 : 


Issi la puciele est montée 
Si s’est liié et affublée. (8) ° 


(a 1204), Esc., 3863 : 


Ele se chauce et vest et lie... (9) 


Conversely, in the two following passages, the lady 
who is on horseback does not wear the customary 
guimple : 

(1172-76), Chr. N., 31352 : 


Senz seie lier est si monteée... (40) 
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(c 1170), Lanc., 2795 : 


Une pucele,.. 
Venir sor une fauve mure 


Desafublée ct desliiée. (11) 


Deslier in the passage in Esc., 7048 : Ele estoit toute des- 
liée is translated in the Glossary as délier, dégrafer (une 
dame). 

(1169-73), Ivain, 5199 : 


...desliiées et descaintes... (12) 


(c 1180), Perc., 4904 ; Erec, 739 : 


Desluée et desafubléc... (13) 


are interpreted by Foerster (Glos.) as ohne Giirtel. In 
all these texts desliée means « without a guimple ». Cf. 
s. v. desafuble. 

As the espression em pur le cors is equivalent to desa- 
fublé q. v., so em pur le chief is synonymous with deslié. 
I have noted only one example of this: 

(c 1200), G. de P., 7077 : 


Em pur le chies et desliiés, 
Mult erent bien apareilliés... (14) 


For illustrations of what is meant by lier, cf. fig. 11 
and s. v. guimple. 


LISTE, s. f. 


Liste may be defined as « a band of embroidery used 
for decoration », and the past participle listé as bordered, 
or decorated with a band. Godefroy, s. v. liste, listé adds 
to this idea the definition frange, for which I have found 
no justification, cf. s. v. frange. Liste and lisié are al- 
most synonymous with bende, bendé, q. v. but are less 
often used. 
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The most frequent occurrence of listé is as an epithet 
applied to a shield or to the walls or pavement of a 


palace. 
(a 1108), Rol., 3150 : 


D’or est la bucle e de cristal listé... (1) 
(c 1165), Trote, 14810, 22248, 22299 : 


..le pavement listé... (2) 


16809 : 


Et si ot d’or plus de set listes (le pavement) (3) 


(1170-90), Mon. G., II, 3529: 


..mon marbre listé... (4) 
3042 : 

..cel palais listé... (5) 
(c 1180), Ravul, 5289, 5818, 8226: 

palais listé... (6) 
4074, 6638 : 

..escu listé... 7 (7) 
(1190-95), Pr. de C., 696, 828: 

...mabre listé... (8) 
2163 : 

..palais listé... (9) 
1186 : 

,..escus listés... (10) 
(a 1200), Aiol, 4951 : 

..escus a or listés... (11) 


Cf. also Godefroy, s. v. lisié. 

In German, whence the word liste comes, it 1s used as 
early as about 1140 to mean « bands of gold embroi- 
dery »: 
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(c 1140), Rolandslied (Konrad), 1611: 


...einen blialt 

uz golde geweben. 

tha mahte man wole sehen 

thie tiuren goltporten, 

wahe geworhte. 

zobel was thar under. 

thiu liste nithene umbe..,. (12) 


Cf, also Erac., (Otte) 1934, Herzog Ernsi, 3078, and the 
passages in Lexer, s. v. liste. 

This meaning of strips of embroidery, worked in gold 
thread, and used either to edge a garment or to join its 
seams, is clear also in the Old French texts: 

(a 1204), Esc., 8920: 


Une grant liste d’or, qui fine 
La ou dras faut, bordoit entour 
Le mantel... (13) 


(a 1200), Mori A., 306: 
A listes d’or furent conjoint li pan... (of the mantel) (14) 


(c 1200), Gal., 4788 : 


Des robes pairent d’or les listes. (15) 
2010 : 
Listé d’un!e} liste d’or... (16) 


Lislé is used with bende, q. v. : 
(p 1200), G. de B., 1780: 


Chascuns avoit bliaut, ou hermin pelichon, 
As bendes d’or listées entor et environ... (17) 


In one case the border is of the skin of a more or less 
real fish : 


(a 1200), Aithis, 6895 : 


E la liste (of the mantel) fu d’un poisson ; 

En Oriant lo troeve 1|’on, 

Mes ce n’avient mie sovant 

Qu’i] puist venir as meins de gent. (18) 
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Its earliest appearance as used on garments is 
(p 1160) in Erec, 6672, cf. s. v. orfrois (4). 

Bands of embroidery edging the maniel and the hem 
of the bliaut are very frequently found in the icono- 
graphy, cf. fig. 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 10 and s. v. orfrois. They are 
also used on the sleeve to cover the seam where the ma- 
terial is pieced. Cf. Quicherat, 149, 152, 158, 162 ; En- 
lart, fig. 21 bis, 25 bis. 


MANCHEH, s. f. 


The meaning of manche as the sleeve of a dress needs 
no discussion, as it is well established. It is of interest, 
however, to compare the texts with the iconography 
of the period as an aid in clearing up some obscure 
passages, and possibly as an aid in dating texts. 

The wide and long sleeves which the manuscripts and 
statues show us to have been one of the striking char- 
acteristics of the court dress of the period are men- 
tioned in the texts: 

(1150-55), Thébes, 3853 : 


Les manchessont bien engolées ; 
A. terre tochent, tant son lées. (1) 


9372 : 


..le cors esvente (2) 
O une lée mance hermine... 


(a 1200), Ver d. j., B., 437: 


Et Iles manches de paile par terre trainant... (3) 


(c 1180), Perc., (B), 5415: 


Une manche bien longue e lée... (4) 


By manche ridée in Alezx., 122,19 ; Pari., 8007, mance 
froncée, Doon R., 2568, we may understand an accor- 
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dion pleated sleeve of the type seen on the statue called 

Clotilde, cf. Quicherat, p. 162, and s. v. ridé, froncé. 
A wide sleeve is implied, (cf. [2] above), in the passage 
(a 1200), Aye, 3104 : 


De Ja manche d’ermine I’esvente et esbalaie. (5) 
Cf. also (c 1200), Gal., 4952 : 
Esmerée... 
A ris souvent dessouz sa manche... (6) 


Articles were sometimes carried in the sleeve, as 
Viollet-le-Duc has noted, IV, 83. He reconstructs a type 
of sleeve with which this would be possible, as it would 
be with a sleeve of the « maunch » or English heraldic 
type (1). 

(c 1150), Floov., 1762: 


Ja aiici un dras en ma mange senestre. (7) 


{Cited by Winter [112)). 
(a 1150), Vie Pape Gr., 76, 14; 


Les tables trai fors de sa manche. (8) 


In a passage in Alez. (Mch.) 508, 15 the king obliges all 
those who serve him at table to remove the sleeves from 
their coles and to serve him bare armed, as he fears to 
be poisoned. Stones are carried in the sleeves, Chan. d’A. 
VITI, 491. 

Very tight sleeves are noted once as a departure from 


-. the usual custom : 


(c 1180), Perc., 6364 : 
ed. B. 4948 :) 


...la mandre (younger daughter) 

Qui si cointement se vestoit 

De manches qu’apelée estoit 

La pucele as manches petites 

Que es bras les avoit escrites. (9) 


1. Cf. J. R. Prancne, History of British Costume from the earliest 
period to the close of the Eighteenth Century, (London, 1881), p. 81. 
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Baist omits escrit from his glossary. The meaning brodé 
is sometimes possible for escril (1),and is suitable; here 
it is some times used with the meaning dessiné, i.e. 
« outlined », as suggested in the glossary of La Clef 
d’Amors, 2513 (2) : 


Grans mameles soient bendées 

Ou en tel chemise serrées, 

Ou les formes soient escrites 

De .i1. mameletes petites. (10) 


The word also occurs Alhis 6851. 

The sleeve fitting well at the wrist is not necessarily 
the upper sleeve ; it may refer equally well to the sleeve 
of the under garment, which is always visible when the 
upper sleeve is wide and falls away from the arm, for 
a striking characteristic of this period, as noted in the 
introduction, is that the arm is always covered complete- 
ly by a long tight fitting sleeve. How was this tightness 
of fit provided for ? M. Enlart, p. 53, explains it by 
assuming that the sleeve was sewed over the forearm 
every time it was put on. On avail abandonné, vers 
1180 ou 1200 les vasles manches de bliauds qui balayaient 
le sol, el l’on passa a une exagéralion opposée. Les manches, 
assez amples de l’épaule au coude, devinrent excessive- 
meni ajustées du coude au poignel. Impossible d’y passer 
les mains si elles n’eussent élé boulonnées, mais divers 
monumenis figurés, pouriani, exéculés avec soin et correc- 
lion, monirent des manches sans boutons et parfaitement 
collanies. La littéralure fournit l’explication de ceite étran- 
gelé ; vers 1200, en effel, le roman de Guillaume de Dole 
décrit le tableau d’une irés noble compagnie qui va 
s’ébatire au bois le malin : 

261 : 


Toz deschaus, manches descousues, (11) 


4. Micuet, I, 161, note 1 ; Sountne, op. cit., p. 633. 
2. Ed. A. Dourrepont, Bib. Norm. 5 (Halle, 1890). 
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el plus loin on y dépeint les pucelles s’occupanl a recoudre — 
les manches avec le fil qu’elles oni emporlé dans leurs 
auménieres. (272). Plus loin encore, en décrivant les pré- 
paraiifs dun tlournoi, auteur nole qu’on apporle du fil 
pour coudre les manches des chevaliers (2581). Donc, quel- 
que élrange que soil celle mode, nous ne pouvons la révo- 
quer en doule : lorsqu’on s’étail vélu, on se faisail coudre 
les manches qu’il fallait ensuile découdre pour se dévétir. 

Other passages referring to the custom of sewing the 
sleeves are : 

(1169-73), Ivain, 5420: 


Chemise ridée li tret 

Fors de son cofre et braics blanches 

Et fil et aguille a ses manchces, 

Si li vest et ses braz li cost. (12) 


(1194-97), Vers de la mort, X, 11: 


.. tu fais t’aguille enfiler 
Dont tu lor veus cosdre lor manches. (13) 


(p 1206), Perc., 19007 : 


Mesire Gauvains le vesti (the auqueton) 
A son brac sa mance cousi.., (14) 


The same custom appears also in MHG. 
(c 1204), Erac., (Otte), 1943 : 


da wart benact manec arm... (15) 


(1200-1210), Athis Pr., C*. 65: 


ir arme sdbre virnat 
s6 die werlt noch site hat. (16) 


This sewing the sleeves over the forearm is a perfectly 
logical explanation of the passages above. Itis support- 
ed, moreover, by an illustration of a manche descousue 
in the caricature of the devil in women’s clothes men- 
tioned under bliaui, p. 48. Here one sleeve is exagger- 
atedly long as a symbol of extravagance, and the other 
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is unsewed, leaving the forearm exposed, as a sign of 
slovenliness. The passage 
(c 1200), G. de P., 5160: 


bien lacié et bien cousue (17) 


may then be interpreted « her bodice well laced, and her 
sleeves neatly sewed over the forearm ». A second ex- 
planation of coudre les manches, as given by Quicherat, 
184 ; Schultz, I, 190, is far from satisfactory.On the 
basis of the fact that a sleeve was often given by a aldy 
to a knight as a gage, they conclude that the sleeves 
were removable from the dress, and that the whole 
sleeve was sewed into the arm’s eye each time the dress 
was put on. Granting the fact that the extremely wide 
sleeves of a bliaul must have been cut separate from the 
bodice, and therefore could easily be removed and given 
as a gage, there is no reason for thinking that the sleeves 
were sewed into the armhole each time after the dress 
was put on. In the first place, this is a very tedious op- 
eration, compared with sewing the sleeve at thewrist; 
and in the second place the necessity would not exist 
as it did in the case of the tight sleeve, as M. Enlart has 
shown. It is true that manches de rechange were worn 
with the surcof in the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, (cf. Enlart, p. 55), but there is no direct evidence 
of this for the twelfth century, and, as a rule, the sleeve 
appears to have been cut in one piece with the dress. 
The adjective estroitemeni used in a passage from Roman 
de la Rose, 560, (cited by Meyer in his edition of Fla- 
nenca {1865}, p. 315, n. 2): 


Bien e bel e estroitement 
Ot andcus cousues ses manches. (18) 


could hardly apply to the manner of sewing the sleeve 
at the arm’s eye. M. Enlart’s explanation, that the 
sleeve was sewed over the lower arm to provide for the 
fashionable snugness of fit, is so much more reasonable 
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for our century that we may accept it without hesita- 
tion. Another way of providing for the tight fitting 
sleeve was by lacing instead of sewing. This is men- 
tioned : 

(c 1180), C. de P., 1439: 


De soie desronpent lor las 
Dont avoient lacié lor bras. (19) 


(c 1200), G. de P., 7934 : 


Li ont les deux biax bras laciés. (20) 


Cf. also laz (12). An illustration of a sleeve laced over 
the forearm in the thirteenth century is shown in Qui- 
cherat, p. 183, which is an additional bit of evidence 
in favor of M. Enlart’s theory. 

A passage in Flamenca 2225: 


Guilhens lava, pois si cusi 
Las margas (manches) mout cortesamen 
Ab un’ agulleta d’argent. (21) 


is translated by M. Meyer, op. cil., p. 315, as laca élé- 
gammeni ses manches au moyen d’un passe-lacel d’argent, 
but there is no reason for not using the literal transla- 
tion of coudre and aiguille as « sewed with a needle of 
silver », since we have other texts in which the same 
custom is mentioned, and since lacing and sewing seem 
to be differentiated in (17) above. 

The sleeves given as a gage mentioned above are fre- 
quently referred to in the texts : 

(c 1170), Folg., 10443 : 


Et Fol s’i prent, s’amic, li ot fait envoier 
De son bliaut la manche d’un blanc dyaspre chier, (22) 


Such a manche is carried as a banner: 
(c 1165), Troie, 15176: 


La destre manche de son braz 
Nueve e fresche d’un ciglaton 
Li baille en lieu de confanon, (23) 


Goddard. 44 
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Cf. also Gal., 5915 ; Alex., (Mch), 122, 19; Athis, 14624; 
Erec, 2140 ; Ivain, 5423; Enéas, 9331 ; Doon N., 177. 
It was worn on the right arm : 
(a 1177), Alex., (Mch.), 401, 7: 


Et porte en son brac destre une mance s’amie ; 
De fin or et de pieres ert environ heudie. (24) 


Cf. also Esc., 1140. 
The expression fenir les manches remains to be ex- 
plained. This occurs : 
(p 1170), G. d’A., 2064: 


Et l’an li a l’eve donée 
As mains qu’ele ot beles ct blanches ; 
Li rois li vet tenir les manches... (25) 


(a 1177), Alex., (Mch.), 413, 16: 


Il a demandé Viave, on li porte devant ; 
Ses mances tout por l’iave hi tiennent doi enfant. (26) 


(c 1200), Gal., 4795 : 


Au laver hi tient une manche 
Un ducs et ]’autre une duchesse... (27) 


(1199), G. de D., 393 : 


Li vallet saillent erroment 
Por l’eve as bacins, si la donent. 
Sachiez que maint s’1 abandonent 
Por tenir au bon roi ses manches... (28) 


This custom as explained by Schultz, I, 225, with examples 
from S.S. 4709, 4968, was that the long and full sleeves 
of the upperdress were anembarrassment in washing the 
hands, hence the custom, considered as a privilege in the 
case of royalty, of holding them back. But these wide 
sleeves disappear toward the end of the century, (cf. in- 
troduction, p. 12), and the necessity for the custom would 
no longer exist, therefore a text of doubtful date like 
Galerent, in which this custom is mentioned, may be as- 
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cribed to the period when the custom still existed, i.e. 
the end of the twelfth century, rather than to 1230, the 
date assigned to it by Gaston Paris (1). 

For references to illustrations, cf. iniroduction,p. 11. 


MANICLES. s. m. pl. 


The meaning of manicles may be bracelet as Laborde 
maintains. The word occurs at the end of a description 
of a lady’s jupe, q. v. (8): | 

(1153-88), Part., 7465 : 


Si brac sont fors par Ies manicles, 
Qui sont faites d’or et d’onicles. 


(Godefroy and Gay print forl).. This passage is: incorrectly 
placed by Godefroy, s. v. manicle, under the defin» 
tion partie de 'armure qui couvrait la main. Godefroy 
gives the meaning « bracelet » only for much later texts, 
I have noted no other examples, nor any illustrations 
of bracelets worn in our period. It is possible that ma- 
nicles may mean « cuffs of the sleeve », (cf. Murray, s. o. 
manacle « handcuff»), and that the gold and onyx may 
refer to the ornamentation on these. Such cuffs are very 
frequent in our period, cf. fig. 7, 9. This meaning would 
also be somewhat similar to that of manicle given by 
Godefroy, cf. supra. The usual word for bracelet was 
bou, q. v. in Godefroy, for which I have noted no exam- 
ples as worn by women. 


MANTEL, s. m. 


The maniel was an integral part of the costume of a 
person of rank, essential to a complete toilet. The lower 


1. For dates, cf. the bibliography of texte read. 
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classes wore the chape, as did nobles on a journey, or 
in bad weather, but are not mentioned as wearing a 
maniel, which, while permitted to the lower nobility, 
was distinctly a sign of rank. Towards the end of the 
twelfth century the maniel was removed in the presence 
of a person of higher rank, G. de D., 970, 4702, 5250, 
Introduction, XI, note 1, and Prol., 2994 ; and 
for a noble of considerable station to appear without 
_ the mantel was considered as a sign of negligence and 
lack of dignity. A person without a mantel was described 
as desfublé, or em pur le cors, etc. (cf. s. v. desfublé), 
while afublé denotes the presence of the mantel. 

As the maniel was the part most in evidence of a no- 
bleman’s or noble lady’s costume, it is also the most 
costly and sumptuous garment, made of the richest 
materials, embroidered with gold thread, the lining, (la 
pene) of rare fur, sometimes two contrasting furs, bor- 
dered (orlé) with fur or bands set with precious stones, 
with jewelled plaques (tassel) on the shoulders, though 
which passed ribbons (alaches) of silk by means of which 
it could be tied and worn partly open. It is the garment 
of this period which offers to the poet the best means of 
indicating the wealth and importance of his hero or 
heroine. In his description of Briseide’s mantel in the 
Roman de Troie the poet gives full play to his erudition, 
his imagination, and his ideas of luxury. Her maniel is 
of rose and white cloth from India, woven or embroi- 
dered with figures of animals and flowers, cut in one 
piece, lined with scented fur, and with collar and border, 
spotted with dark blue and yellow, made of the skin of 
a rare animal from the river of Paradise ; the Jassel 
formed by two rubies : 

(c 1165), Troie, 13341: 


En Inde la Superior 
Firent un drap enchanteor.. 


13344 : 


N’est pas la rose si vermeille 
Ne si blanche la flor de lis.., 
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13348 : 


Si n’a soz ciel bestes ne flors 
Dont l’om n’i veie portraitures,... 


13353-6 : 


Un sage poéte Indiien... 
Li enveia de son pais. 


13361 : 


Del mantel fu la pane chiere, 
Tote enterine e tote entiere: 
N’1 ot ni piéce ne costure;sy 


13365-72 : 


...bestes a vers Oriant,... 
L’om les claime dindialos ; 


Mout vaut la pel e plus li os... 


13391 : 


D’icele beste fu la pane : 
Basmes, encens ne tumiame 
N’uelent si bien come el faiseit ; 
Tot le drap del mantel covreit ; 
Deugiée ert plus que nus ermines. 
L’orles n’ert pas de sebelines, 
Qui d’unes bestes de grant pris : 
Dedenz le flun de Paradis 

Sont e conversent, ¢o set l’om.., 


13401 : 


D’inde e de jaune sont gotées, 


13407 : 


De dous robins sont li tassel : 
Onques si riche ne si bel 
Ne furent veu n’esguardé. (1) 


The description of Aelis’ coronation maniel in Es- 
coufle, while more sober in tone, also conveys the im- 
pression of luxury : 

(a 1204), Esc., 8914: 


Ele ot d’un biface treslis 

Cote et mantel qui li traine. 
La pen’ ert a pourfil d’ermine, 
D’un sebelin noir losengié. 
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Une grant liste d’or, qui fine 

La ou dras faut, bordait entour 

Le mantel, et sor ]’or del tour 

Ot tante piere et tante geme... (2) 


Cf. also Enéas, 741 ; Part., 10616 ; Aihis, 8679 ; Cong. J., 
2314, for long descriptions of a mantel, also Erec, 1609 
(cited in the introduction, p. 17). 

Details as to the mantel are numerous. The phrases 
mantel d’ermine, mantel de sebelin, mantel vair, gris 
convey the impression that the fur was worn outside, 
though we have no definite statement to this effect : 
Lanc., 452 ; Aspr., 401 ; Raoul, 7248 ; Ales.,4701 ; Doon 
R., 1945 ; Serm. en vers, 36; Thébes, 3817 ; Og. 2055 ; 
Aye, 914; G. de D., 1906 ; Folq., I, Anl., C, 43. 

Pels is sometimes used by metonomy for the manlel: 
Rol., 302, 515, 3940 ; Enf. G., 2418, 2439 ; Amis, 2155 ; 
Prot., 4834. 

Frequently the mantel was of expensive cloth, and 
the fur formed the lining, (penne), q. v.: ermine, sabelin, 
gris, vair, are mentioned, Perc., 9288 ; Aqg., 315 ; Fier., 
2041 ; 

(a 1108), Rol., 462: 


Afublez est d’un mantel sabelin 
Qui fu cuverz d’un palie alexandrin. (3) 


(1147-51), Gaimar, 3889 : 
(un mantelet) Dedenz de gris, defors dowet. (4) 


(c 1180), C. de P., 946: 


Mantel ot de sideine ouvreé, 
Par dedens de sable fourré. (5) 


The lining is in some cases of another cloth, instead 


of fur : Iolq. p. 146 (1) : mantel fourré de syglaton (cited 
by Winter [39]). Cf. also s. v. vols. 


1. Folq. ed. Tarbé, (Retms, 1860), 
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Materials mentioned are: palie, Aspr., 633; Fier., 
2222 ; escarlate, Chr. N., 7699, 19197 ; Perc., (B),.3035 ; 
Tv., 233,.4739 ; Lanc., 1022 ; Troie, 20628 ; sami, Biaus, 
2385 ; Omb., 303 ; soie en graine, Perc., (B) 1928; .A. 
el Y., 1684 ; diaspe, Biaus, 4226 ; Erec, 6671 ; ciglaton, 
Athis, 8679 ; Fier., 2035 ; sidoine, C. de P., 946 ; por- 
prine, Ales., 4727; osterin, Folq., 6198 ; lyret osterin, 
Ipom., 7957 ; eschafile, Thébes, 8440 ; lustamez, Folq., 
9563 ; bofu, Fils Aim., 5088 ; mantel de soal, Folg., 7588 
(var. seal) and (2) (4) (5) above. 

The material sometimes had a dcsign woven in the 
texture, or was embroidered or painted (?) with figures 
to which precious stones might be added : 

(c 1165), Troie, 11708 : 


D’un mantel gris s’est afublez 
D’un drap de scie a or ovré. (6) 


(c 1160), Enéas, 1472: 


(Un mantel) menuement a or goté... (7) 


(1153-88), Part., 10695: 


Par roics entor les aigleaus 
Fu trestos parés le manteaus 
De pieres do pluisors manieres... (8) 


(a 1177), Alex., (Mch.), 382, 321 


1, mantiel sebelin d’un pale paint a flor. (9) 


In regard to peindre used in a wider sense as pictured, 
embroidered, cf. Sohring, op. cit., § 115. 
(a 1200), Mort Aim., 1279: 


-UN mantel vermeillon, 
Entailliez fut a bestes et.a flors. (10) 


Cf. also Raoul, 6258 (cited by Winter [44]). 
In these cases, ‘referring to the material of which a 
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mantel was made, entailliet probably means that the 
design was in cut work or in appliqué (1). 

The material was sometimes woven all in one piece, 
cf. (1) above; or, if there were seams, these might be con- 
cealed by bands of gold, cf. listé (14). 

The mantel was very frequently bordered (orlé) with 
fur on the edge and around the neck, sometimes with 
bands of orfrois or a row of gems, cf. above (2) and under 
orlé, pourfil, listé and orfrois. 

In the illustrations the mantel is long, very nearly 
reaching the hem of the bliaul, and sometimes touch- 
ing the ground, as is indicated in the texts : 

(a 1200), Vers d. j. (B) 433: 


mantials trainans... (14) 
(c 1170), Folg., 6199 : 

...mantelz envoux qui li traine... (12) 
(a 1200), Doon N., p. 14: 

Mantel ot d’escarlate trainant contreval... (13) 
(1153-88), Part., 7447 : 


Ele a son mantel deslacié 
Dont le cor le vinrent al pié... (14) 


(Text cited by Godefroy, s. v. cor). Cf. also s. v. bliaut 
IT (22) and (2) above. 

It was short on occasion : 

(1169-73), Ivain, 4737 : 


A tant, vint l’autre suer a cort 
Afublée d’un mantel cort, 
D’escarlate et de frois ermine. (15) 


Cf. also Ivain, 232; Perc., (B)., 1529; Troie, 30007 ; 
Lanc., 1022; Marie, Eliduc, 798 ; Folg., I, Anl. c, 42. 
Hue de Rotelande speaks of maniels luncs de tui sens 


1. Cf. Sdunine, § 131, note 3 and Micust, I, 34 ; II, 159, n. 2. 
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having been worn in the period in which his story is 
fold, whereas now, he says, they are worn short : 
(1174-90), Prot., 11404 : 


Mais or est li secle mucz, 

Or sunt les curz mantels amez, 
Or n’est amé ne vair ne gris, 
[Kar] tuz jor[z] va de mal en pis : 
Li riche homme aiment les burels 
Et sanz urle, pané d’aignels. (16) 


As we notice in the iconography and elsewhere in the 
texts a general tendency to simplicity beginning in the 
reign of Philippe Auguste (1180-1223), this passage indi- 
cates that the text is nearer 1190 than 1174, the ter- 
mini given by Kluckow (1). 

In summer the maniel was of lighter weight, but still 
furred : 

(1174-90), Ipom., 2213 : 


Li manteaus fut de vair furré, 

Legers fut cum el tens d’esté, 

Ankes fut curt, bien li avint, 

A ses ataches sa main tint... (17) 


It. was fastened in front or on the shoulder by a costly 
fermal, q. v. or by alaches passed through the dassels, q. v. 
of gold and jewels. Boutons, q. v. are also mentioned on 
a maniel, C. de P., 1336. 

The act of putting on the mantel was called afubler 
and its removal desfubler, q. v. Emmanielé, which 1s more 
common later, cf. Godefroy, s. v. enmanteler, occurs : 

(p 1200), Carité, CLX XVII, 3: 


De court mantel emmantelés.., (18) 


The action of tying or untying was called lacier, desla- 
cier, g. v. The mantel fastened on one shoulder was called 
en travers, cf. afiche (14). For illustrations cf. fig. 8b, 
and Enlart, fig. 16, 17, 18, 25. 


1. For dates cf. bibliography of texts 
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(1150-55), Thebes, 3817: 


Ses manteaus fu, co m’est vis, vairs, 

Et afubla s’en en travers : 

Les panz en ot bien entroverz 

Que li costez fu descoverz. (19) 


The fastening was usually on the right shoulder, in order 
to leave that arm free, cf. above en travers, but it is 
occasionally shown in the illustrations as fastened on 
the left : fig. 9 ; Demay, fig. 41 ; Quicherat, p. 152, and 
see Michel, Histoire de lart, I, 2, p. 767. Itis shown. 
clasped at the center in Enlart, fig. 24, 15; thrown 
back fig. 8a and fastened by aiaches, fig. 8c; Enlart, 
fig. 21. The fashion of wearing the maniel over the head 
so common in the previous centuries, cf. Enlart, fig. 6-8, 
is still seen in the illustrations of a later period, cf. fig. 7; 
Enlart fig. 19, 41 ; Quicherat, p. 170; Herrad v. Lands- 
berg, XXV ter, Saint Savin, op. cil., pl. XIX ; cf. also 
s. v. chape, p. 81. This custom is also referred to in the 
texts : 
(1169-73), Ivain, 3966 : 


En lor mantiaux anvelopées 

Vindrent par lor lermes covrr; 

Et il lor comande a ovrir 

Les mantiaus et les chies ‘ever... (20). 


(c 1200), G. de P., 1278: 


Fors dela sale en .est issus, 
Son chief cuevre de son mantel. (24.3: 


(a 1200), Biaus, 2390 : 


Desus sa teste le tenoit (le mante:; 

L’orlé lés sa face portoit. 

Li sebelins, qui noirs estoit 

Lés le blanc vis moult avenoit. (22) 


Cf. also Aub., 91 under afubler (23). 
For description of the cut of the mantel, cf. Viollet- 
le-Duc, IV, 101-111. 
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MEMBRE, s. m. 


Used in costume, the term membres means parts of 
a belt. Godefroy gives the definition as anneau with 
reference to the passage : 

(e 1155), S. S., 4462 : 


E si avoit une chainture... 
Le menbre en estoient d’argent 
Et li pendant en furent gent. (1) 


The word also occurs: 
(1170-90), Mon. G., II, (Var. B.), 740: 


Et tout li membres (of a braver) ricement entaillict... (2) 
(c 1200), G. de P., 7940 : 


Une _cainture... 
A menbres d’or merveilles riche. (3) 


(c 1180), Perc., 3982: 


4s. COFOle... 
Dont la boucle et trestuit le membre 
Estoient d’or... (4) 


Ed. Baist 2767 reads Ia boclete e iutt le mambre. Baist does 
not give mambre is his glossary. Cf. also Gal., 6937, s. v. 
boucle (5). 

It is not possible to say precisely what the membres 
were. That they were different from the buckleis evident 
from (4). The use in the plural and a description of the 
fourteenth century, (cf. Enlart, p. 282), suggests that 
they were metal plaques forming the belt or inserted at 
intervals on it. A belt made of plates of metal is shown 
on the stained glass window at Chartres (1240) repre- 
senting Jeanne de Boulogne, reproduced by Quicherat, 
p. 188. 
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MITAINE,s. f. 


Milaines, or a covering for the hand with one divi- 
sion for the thumb and one for the fingers, are not men- 
tioned in the Old French texts as worn by women in 
our period, but as they appear in the iconography they 
are discussed here. Planché (1) shows a reproduction 
from ms. Cot. Nero C. 4, in which a woman Is represented 
as wearing on the left hand a loose mitten with long 
streamers. Godefroy, s. v. milons, mitonier gives no quo- 
tations for miton before the fourteenth century, but 
cites, Comp. s. v. milaine, a passage from Parlonopeus 
5070 describing the costume of a hunter who wears 
mitaines de muiabel. Cf. also s. v. moufles. 


MORS, s. m.; MORDANT, s. m. 


Mors and mordani are two forms with the same mean- 
ing as M. L. mordaculum, a clasp, the only difference, 
and this may be fortuitous, being that the mordani is 
part of a belt, while the one case of mors in our period 
shows it attached to a maniel. The passage containing 
mors, Enéas 750, cf. tassel (10), does not establish the 
meaning « clasp », which rests upon later examples of 
the word as given by Laborde, s. v. mors, who defines 
it as l’agrafe qui reltent sur la pottrine les bords de la 
chape el qui la mord, pour ainsi dire. It is probable, how- 
ever, that mors in the Enéas has the same meaning 
as in later texts. Godefroy, s. v. mors 2, states that mors 
is synonymous with mordanit. Du Cange defines mor- 
dacium, s. v. as agraffe alias mordant. He explains morsus, 
$. v. morsus 2, as meaning fermail and in the Glos. Fr. 


1. J. R Prancué, History of British Costume (London, 1881), p. 41, 
68. | 
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mordanl, s. v., is translated agrafe, boucle garnie de son 
ardillon. Laborde appears to have interpreted incorrectly 
this last statement, for he says, s. v. mordant: le 
mordani n'est pas l’ardillon de la boucle comme on le dit 
dans le Glossaire de Du Cange. Laborde justifies this 
assertion by citing from J. de Garlande: lingula, de 
lingua, dicitur gallice hardilon— mordaculum, id est mor- 
dani. This definition ardillon d’une boucle is given in 
the Glossary of L’Escoufle for the passage : 
0078 : 


Anelet et boucle et mordant 
Fist faire d’or en la cainture. (1) 


but should be discarded as Laborde has shown. The O.F, 
word for the tongue of a buckle, Mod. Fr. ardillon, is 
espine, q. vU. 

Laborde continues : (Le mordant)... (est) encore moins 
une méme chose que le mors ou mors de chappe... Le mor- 
dani est la piéce de métal qui s’applique a l’extrémité de 
celle partie de la ceinlure qu’on laissail pendre... This 
definition is followed by Godefroy, Viollet-le-Duc, 
Murray and Cloetta (Glos. Mon. Guil.). 

M. Enlart on p. 275 uses mordani as synonymous with 
passant, pendani, giving practically the same descrip- 
tion as Laborde, but on p. 241, 287, he takes it as equi- 
valent to agrafe. But mordani and pendani are not syno- 
nymous, for they are differentiated in a passage quoted 
by Laborde from Gautier de Bibbesworth : 


De la ceynture le pendaunt 
Passe par my le mordaunt (1). (2) 


We may therefore consider the word pendani, gq. v., to 
be the word for the article described by Laborde under 
mordani and follow Enlart, p. 241, p. 287, in accepting 
mordani as practically synonymous with mors as defined 


1. Th. Wricut, A Volume of Vocabularies (London, 1857), p. 150. 
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in his Glossary, s. 0. mors : Variélé d’agrafe pour chapes 
el demi-ceints, elc. Son disposiltif essentiel consiste err une 
lame de mélal repliée formant crochel. 

Applying M. Enlart’s definition to the passage from 
Escoufle given above (1), we may consider the boacle to 
be a plaque provided with a ring, anelel, mto which 
would hook the mordani fastened to the other end of 
the belt. If this definition is accepted, we shall have to 
enlarge our conception of boucle, gq. v. and mstead of 
thinking of it as merely a buckle with a tongue, we shall 
have to consider the boucle also as part of aclasp bear- 
ing an eye, and the mordani as the other part, having 
a hook. Cf. also the thirteenth century passages quoted 
by Godefroy, and the variant reading of the Ms. C. of 
Mon. G., Il, 742: 

(1170-90) : 


Et li bouton li mordant et lespiez. (3) 


For the preceding lines cf. s. v. esptne (2). The addi- 
tion of this line makes the passage confused. 

For illustrations of mors and mordani, cf. Enlart, 
pp. 242, 244, 290, 291. 


MOUFLE, s. m. 


It is possible that the definition given for mitaines 
applies also to moufles, cf. Viollet-le-Duc, III, 395, and 
that they are synonymous. M. Enlart, however, des- 
cribes the moufle (Glossary) as prolongement de la manche 
qui s’évase en enlonnoir pour couvrir la main. Les moufles 
furent usilées dans la seconde moilié du xtve el le début 
du xv® siécle. Twelfth century illustrations of this style 
of hand covering are found, worn by women, in a min- 
iature from Cott. Claudius B. 4, reproduced by Fair- 
holt (1) and Strutt, pl. XI, and worn by men in an illus- 


1. Farrnoxt, Costume in England, cd. rev. by Dillon, London (1885), 
I, p. 46. 
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tration reproduced by Strutt, pl. XXV, and (c 1130- 
50) on the porlail of the cathedral of Vézelay. 

An objection to accepting the definition of M. Enlart 
is found in the eighth century gloss, Gl. Cas., 117: 
mufflas, haniscoh. From this it would appear that muf flas 
were gloves as a separate article of dress, and not merely 
a continuation of the sleeve in which the hand could 
be muffled. They may have been like the mitaine, cf. 
above and Godefroy, s. v. mo/le, sorle de gros ganis sans 
séparalion (of the fingers), or they may have been a 
loose, coarse glove. 

In (c 1200), Cong. J., 2427, laborers wear grans moffles 
as bras, and they are mentioned (c 1200). Ren., XXIII, 
1626, 1635, 1653, 1659, 1687. They were, then, evidently 
worn by the poorer classes, while the more expensive 
and elaborate gloves were worn by nobles. 

In the passage cited in Hatzfeld-Darmesteter, Dict. 
Gén., s. v. moufle, G. de D., 5404 : 


Il fu en aniaus ect en moufles 
De fer orainz mis en la tor. (1) 


moufles appears to mean « bonds ». The Glossary of 
G. de D., gives it as chaines, menoiles. Cf. also Murray, 
s. v. muffle, sb. 5. 


NOIEL, s. m. 


Notels, derived from “nodellus (Meyer-Liibke, R. E. 
W., § 5943) means « buttons », according to M. Enlart, 
p. 247, and Laborde, s. v. noiel. This definition is support - 
ed by the passages from (1268), Boileau, Livre des M. 
Titre xliu, 1: 


noiaus a robe que on fait de os, de cor et de yvoire. (1) 


I have noted an example for the twelfth century : 
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(c 1170), Folg., 9389 : 


De dras de soie vestues de novel, 
Blanches et grailes, estroites a nocl. (2) 


Cf. Godefroy, s. v. noiel, bouton, agrafe, boucle, who cites 
from Laborde a passage from Trote 4846. The defini- 
tion bride is given for noaus in the Glossary of Troie for 
the passage in question : 


Les regnes (of the horse) a noaus d’orfreis. (3) 


but « round ornaments resembling buttons » would be 
preferable, as brides has been covered by regnes. The 
definition bride would seem to apply to: 

Trote, 14289 : 


Le destrier prent par le noél. (4) 


had we not the previous passage. It may refer here to 
some protuberance of the harness or saddle. Godefroy’s 
definitions as agrafe, boucle find no definite support in 
the passages he quotes, for which the meaning« button » 
or « button-like ornament » is satisfactory. 


NOSCHE, s. f. 


The nosche was a brooch, synonymous with afiche 
and fermail, q. v. Compare Winter, p. 51 ; Godefroy, 
s. v. noche. The O. H. G. glosses also give the meaning 
brooch. Si.-S., 3, 620, 29 : fibula, nusca ; 3, 148, 6: fibula, 
ntchil, nuschel, nuzil, nuscil ; 3, 620, 42 : lunula nuscilt 
vel fibula ; 3, 151, 42: bulle (a fibula) nusculin, etc. In 
M. H. G., it appears frequently as a brooch, cf. Schultz, 
I, 207 ; Weinhold, II, 307. 

From several Old French texts we get no information 
beyond the fact that it was an ornament of gold and 
precious stones : 
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(a 1108), Rol., 637 : 


A vostre femme enveierai dous nusches, 
Bien i ad or, matistes e jacunces... (1) 


(1190-1200), Vie S. Ed., 3092: 


Nusches d’or, bos d’or e anelez... (2) 


Cf. also Aye, 347, s. v. afice (8); Jord. F., 1190; Brut, 
10690, s. v. boucle (1) ; Mort Aim., 1429 ; Enéas, 739. 
That 1t was a brooch, however, is evident from : 

(c 1200), Gal., 6939 : 


S’a noische dont elle s’afiche. 

N’est mie povre ne petite, 

Qu’il y a mainte crisolite, 

Et berilles et calcidoines, 

Et ametixtes, et sardoines... (3) 


This brooch was worn on the mantel, Enéas 799 ; Gal., 
6949, (s. v. atache [5)). 

Godefroy defines nosche, s. v. noche as meaning boucle, 
fermoir, bracelel, agrafe, but there is no evidence in the 
texts for the meanings boucle, bracelet, which are repre- 
sented in Old French by the words boucle, q. v. and bous, cf. 
s.uv.manicle. The supposition that the nosche was anagrafe 
does not seem probable in the Old French period, from 
the lack ofany certain examples of nosche withthe meaning 
agrafe, and from the fact that the mordani and the iassel, 
g. v. performed the functions of the modern agrafe. 

Quicherat, p. 181, defines nusches as pendants de 


colliers. This view finds some support in Ver del J., Ms. 
B. 435 : 


Et les nusches d’or qui pendeient devant... (4) 


but it is probable that the nusche should be understood 
here as a brooch with pendants rather than the pendants 
themselves. Cf. fermail (4). 
For illustrations of the nosche, see under afiche. 
Goddard. 12 
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OREL, s. m. 


Forms related to the Old French word orel are found 
in O. H. G. StLS., 3, 622, 20: strophium oral ; 3, 620, 37 : 
sirofium, orol vel chelatuoch ; in OE., cf. Stroebe, p. 16, 
p. 46; as a woman’s headdress or garment, and in M. L. 
both as a priest’s and woman's headdress, cf. Du Cange, 
S. 0. orarium, orale. One passage in which orel appears 
in QO. F. has been noted by Winter, (121). This same 
passage occurs in Schultz-Gora’s edition of Folq., 10127: 


Et Fausete sen vait soz son orel gabant. 


In both editions the variation souz son mantel is noted, 
suggesting that orel was archaic and not well known to the 
scribes. The only other example Ihave noted is in Esc., 
5573, 5663, where orel is used interchangeably, without 
description, with guimple. We must not infer from this 
that they were necessarily identical, for the poet of 
Escoufle uses terms for headdress loosely, cf. s. v. touaille. 
Both, it is true, were headdresses, but distinguishing 
characteristics well known to the ladies may have been 
disregarded by the poet for the sake of the rhyme, as 
guimple rhymes with simple, and orel with el. 
Godefroy, s. v. orel 2, gives as asupposition the mean- 
ing pendants d’oreilles 2? which must be discarded. 


ORFROIS, s. m. 


The derivation of the word orfroits, embroidery done 
in gold thread, is not certain. Foerster s. v. orfrots, gives 
it from auru phrygiu, which Diez, p. 649, thinks a back 
formation from phrygiae vesles. Meyer-Ltbke, Rom., 
éiym. Wob., § 647la, rejects the connection with phry- 
gius as laullich nichi méglich. For the relation with 
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aurum the use of the expression d or baiu as synonymous 
with a orfrois is of interest : 
(c 1160), Enéas, 749 : 


(La volsure) Toz fu batuz a or defors. (1) 


(c 1180), C. de P., 1439 : 


Adont osterent les caintures 
Qui estoient a or batues. (2) 


931 : 


De dras de soie a or batus... (3) 


(c 1200), Fils A., 5089 : 


Ses crins ot galonés a un fil d’or batu. (4) 


(c 1200), Ogter, 13004 : 


A 


Tos les adous furent a or batus. (9) 


Cf. also Erec, 1599 ; C. de P.,:952 ; Biaus, 3287. 

For further discussion of the meaning of or batu, cf. 
Michel, IJ, 389, Anm. 4 and Schultz, I, 266. 

Orfrots appcared as bands of embroidery in which 
gold thread predominated, and also as lengths of ma- 
terial woven or embroidered with gold thread. Or- 
frois in the form of embroidered bands was used for 
many purposes where a strap or ribbon was needed : for 
stirrups, Alh., 6953 ; as reins, Troie, 4846 ; Aihis, 8700 ; 
to suspend a shield, Perc., 17777, 21971, 22005 ; Troie, 
1840 ; as a dog’s leash, Perc., 22586 ; as a girdle, Lrec, 
1649 ; Esc., 3830 ; Main., p. 36, 60; G. de B., 8, 6; cf. 
also s. v. ceinlure ; as a ribbon on a lady’s hair, Enéas, 
1474 : 


Sa tete ot d’orfreis bendée... (6) 
Cf. also Perc., 8046; Esc., 3300 ; and s. v. bendé, chapel, 


cercle, galonné. It was also used as a trimming on mate- 
rial used for tents : 
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(c 1180), Perc., (B), 621 : 


...Li trez... 
L’une partie fu dorée 
E l'autre fu d’orfrois bandée. (7) 


on banners, Troie, 22710: 
..enseigne d’orfrois bendée. (8) 


on gloves, Aye, 2417, s. v. gant; and especially on gar- 
ments : 
(c 1164), Erec, 6672 : 


(un mantel) Listez d’orfrois roides et aspres. (9) 
(a 1200), Atol, 3843 : 

...reubes fait a orfrois... (10) 
(c 1180), C. de P., 1335: 

Et le mantel bendé @’orfrois... (14) 
97: 

...bliaut bendé d’orfrois... (12) 
(c 1170), Folg., II, Anl, I, c, 192: 

...bliaut a orfrois... (13) 
(c 1200), Gal., 2009 : 

D’orfrois estoit entour ourlé (the surcot)... (14) 


As material woven or embroidered with a design in 
gold thread it was used for hangings, Folg., 10959 ; bed 
coverings, Poéme Mor., 146; Folg., 11367; banners, 
Folq., 12414 ; Alhis, 14739 ; Troie, 8683, 18480, 18953, 
21283 ; horse trappings, Troie, 11341 ; ausmonieres, Esc., 
5561 ; and for garments : 

(a 1200), Ch. d’Ant., II, 639 : 


.. robes d’orfrois... (15) 


II, 764; VIII, 820: 
...jupes d’orfrois... (16) 
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(a 1200), Asp., I, 4359 : 
...gamement d’orfroi... (17) 
(1190-1200), Trisi. (B), 2989 : 


..Un garnement... 


Un riche paile fait d’orfrois... (18) 
(c 1180), Raoul, 6159: 


...vestue d’un orfrois... , (19) 


In some cases it is clear that the gold thread was 
woven in the web : 
(1169-73), Ivain, 5227: 


Dameiseles... 
Qui dras de soie et orfrois tissent... (20) 


(c 1167), Ille, 3307 : 
....dras de soie a or tissus... (21) 


(a 1204), Esc., 3830: 


son tissu d’orfrois... (22) 


In other cases the design was embroidered in gold : 
(a 1200), Floire, 976: 


...un brun paile de Castele 
Toute florée a flors d’orfrois... (23) 


(1199), G. de D., 1158: 


id 


Fille et la mere se sieent a l’orfrois 

A un fil d’or i font orieuls croiz ; 

Parla la mere... 

Aprenez, fille, a coudre et a filer 

Et en l’orfrois les oriex crois lever. (24 


(1172-76), Chr. N., 17192: 


o 


...d’un drap od seignes (designs) d’orfreis 
ot robe chere et bien seant... (25) 


(cited by Viollet-le-Duc, IV, 149). 
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When the word @urent is used one cannot tell whether 


weaving or embroidery is meant : 
(1080 ?), Chan. G., 1394: 


...filles de reis... 
Mun orfreis oevrent e palies a roeles. (26) 


(p 1206), Perc., 30411 : 


D’or et de soie orfrois ovroient... (27) 


Wright quotes a passage from the (1086) Domesday 
Book, fol. 149, where lands are given Alwid for teaching 
King Edward’s daughter aurifristum operart (1). Or- 
frois was therefore both woven and embroidered in 
France and England, but it was also imported : 

(c 1180), Perc. (B), 3126: 


Li fuerres (of the sword) d’orfrois de Venece... (28) 


That the art came originally from the East is indicated 
by the expression ewuure sarasine, which as Sohring § 113 
has pointed out means « embroidery », cf. jupe (8). 

The description in Ere¢ (9) above, of orfrois roidcs et 
aspres, corresponds with the illustrations of orfrois as 
stiff bands of embroidery which are found in abundance 
in the borders of the garments of many statues. The 
patterns were often intricate and beautiful. They may 
be seen in the reproductions in Enlart, fig. 12, 21 bis, 
23, 25 bis, Quicherat, p. 148, 149, 155, 162 ; Viollet-le- 
Duc, IV, 150ff, and, (colored designs on materials), III, 
360 ff, 366 ff. For a discussion of the designs cf. Séhring, 
op. cil., pp. 614-634. In fig. 9 the squares and circles 
on the bands of embroidery are possibly meant to indi- 
cate the use of precious stones as described s. v. man- 
tel (2). 


1.T. Wricnt, Womankind in Western Europe (London, 1869), p. 60. 
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ORLES, s. m.; ORLER, vb. 


Orle(s) was a border or edging ; orler means to border 
or edge. As Diez, p.229, indicates, the word is a dimin- 
utive of ora, edge. For orle as the border on a shield, 
ef. Godefroy, s. v. orle. 

Orlé is the favorite word in the twelfth century for 
designating a border on the edge of a garment ; it is 
more frequently found than lislé, with which it is syno- 
nymous, though orlé is more often used for fur borders 
and lisié for bands of orfrois ; it differs from bendé in 
that bendé may also mean provided with parallel bands, 
while orlé is a single band on the edge; cf. also s. v. 
pourfil. 

The most frequent use of orle(s) is as a fur border 


on a mantel : 
(c 1160), Enéas, GFD, p. 391: 


...un Chier mantel de blanc hermine, 
Covers fu d’un tyret porprine 
Et l’orle fu d’un sebelin. (1) 


(c 1164), Erec, 2342: 
| A mantiaus gris, orlez de sables. (2) 
(a 1200), Aihis, 8679 : 


Un mantel ot de siglaton... 
La pane ert veire, et l’orles fu 
D’un sebelin asez chenu. (3) 


(1174-90), Ipom., 7956 : 


D’un mantel vermeil afublée, 
D’un mut bon tiret osterin, 
Urlez entur de sabelin. (4) 


{a 1200), Biaus, 5136: 


E] mantiel ot pene de sable... 
Li orles estoit de pantine... (5) 
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(1153-88), Pari., 7453 : 


Li orles est de sebelins 

Tres noirs et bien seans et fins, 

Qui orlent le pene defors 

Si duroient desci es cors. (6) | 


When the orle(s) is around the neck of the mantel 
it must be understood as a flat band appliquéd on the 
edge for ornament and not a wide collar used for warmth, 
as in the goles of a pelicon : 

(c 1180), Perc., 2994 : 


D’un sebelin noir et kenu, 
Qui n’estoit trop lons ne trop lés, 
Fu li mantiaus au col orlés. (7) 


A sorcol is orlé de marterine (c 1200) Godf. de B., 851. 
While the orle(s) is almost always of fur, it is once 


mentioned as of feathers, and in two cases as of gems: . 


(c 1160), Enéas, 4035 : 


Li orles (of the mantel) fu merveilles bels 
Et fu de gorges d’uns oisels... (8) 


(a 1200), Aye, 3703 : 


Un biiaut... 
De pieres precieuses fu tot entor orlés. (9) 


(a 1200), Athis, 6967 : 


...les lunetes (on horsetrappings) 
-Furent orlés de perletes. (10) 


Cf. also Erec, 2342; Brut, 1198; Ipom., 7958 ; Athis, 
8681 ; Biaus, 2240, 2391, 4228; G. de B., 849; Part., 
4899 ; Vie S. Evr., 2277; and under maniel (1), (22); 
vols (8), (11) ; chape (12) ; pourfil (3). 

The borders used as trimming shown in the statues 
are of orfrois rather than of fur, perhaps on account 
of the difficulty of indicating fur in sculpture. 


a TL A 
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PANNE, PENNE, s. f. 


Panne referring to costume means 1) fur ; 2) fur used 
as a lining ; 3) a lining of some other material. Godefroy’s 
definition s. v. panne is éloffe de soie a longs poils, drap, 
tissu, fourrure, but only the last term fourrure, which 
is suitable for all his examples, finds positive justifi- 
cation in other texts. The definition « fur » or « lining » 
has been adopted in the glossaries of the majority of 
texts. An exception is found in G. P. Williams’ edition 
of Li Biaus Desconneus, in which the first term in Gode- 
froy’s definition is given in the Glossary, s. v. pene, 
though all four passages in which the word occurs, 
2237, 3270, 4221, 5136, cf. below (9), (11), show plainly 
the meaning « fur ». 

There are a few cases in which panne is mentioned 
as fur without indication that it was used as a lining: 

(c 1180), Perc., 7158 : 


De poivre, de cire et de graine, 
Et de panes vaires et grises 
Et de toutes marceandises. (1) 


(c 1200), Gal., 6675 : 


Fresnein a une penne prise 
Si l’emmale, d’ermine riche. (2) 


(1199), G. de D., 4173 : 


De cendaus, de penes hermines, 

De baudequins, de ciglatons, 

Ont toz les pignons des mesons 

Fit par richece encortiner. (3) 


In the majority of cases the fur forms the lining of a 
garment, as is made explicit ; cf. s. v. mantel (1) and: 
(a 1200), Aihis, 6853 : 


La pane (of the mantel) fu assez plus chiere... 
Tote fu d’unes besteletes... 
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6893 : 


La pane fu de si feite cevre 
Que li chiers dras par desuz ccevre. (4) 


We may conclude that panne has the same meaning in 


the following passages : 
(c 1164), Erec, 6794 : 


(the cloth of the robe is woven with gold, and) 
La pane qui 1 fu cosue 
Fu d’unes contrefeites bestes... (5) 


(c 1180), Perc., 2990 : 


Li mantiaus fu et ses bliaus 

D’une porpre noire... 

..et n’estoit mie pelée 

La penne qui d’ermine fu. (6 


(1199), G. de D., 1523: 


D’escarlate noir come meure 
Ot robe fresche a pene hermine... (7) 


4340 : 


La soe robe... 
D’un samit inde a pene hermine. (8) 


(quoted by Godefroy from the manuscript Vat. Chr. 
1723). 
(a 1200), Biaus, 5136: 


El] mantiel ot pene de sable... (9) 
The fur was sometimes of two kinds, arranged in a 
checkered effect : 


(1153-88), Pari., 4895 : 


rr". Li manteaus est et beaus et chiers ; 


La pene en est a eschiechiers, 
A poins menus, blans et sanguins, 
D'ermine et bons sebelins. (10) 


EL ON, 


~ 
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(a 1200), Biaus, 2235 : 


Ele estoit d’un samit vestue... 

La pene en fu moult ouvrée, 

D’ermine tote eschekerée ; 

Moult sont bien fait le eschekier. (11) 


(c 1160), Enéas, 742: 


La penne en fu a eschaquiers 
D’une biches de .c. colors ; (12) 


Cf. also Erec, 1615; Esc., 8916; G. de D., 236; Gal., 
4786 ; Enéas, 4029. 
From this frequent use as a lining the meaning is 
extended to a lining of other material than fur: 
(1199), G. de D., 2191: 


La pene (of the sercot) ert d’un cendal vermeil... (13) 


5158 : 


En vesti une (robe) de samis... 
Moult fu legiere por esté 
Que la pene en estoit d’oiscaus. (14) 


It is to be noted that in M. H. G. federe means both fur 
lining and feathers and that Diez, p. 654, believe: the 
origin of penne to be a translation from the German federe. 

The expression en paine with the meaning « as a 
lining » occurs, G. de D., 3272: 


i. grant mantel gris a porfil, 
Dont l’atache n’est pas de fil, 
Més l’escarlate en est en paine. (15) 


For illustrations of fur used as a lining cf. s. v. forré. 


PELICE, s. £.; PELICON, s. m. 


Pelice and peligon are synonymous, a furred garment 
worn by both sexes and all classes. The expressions 
peligon hermin, hermin peligon, pelice grise, pelice vaire, 
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are so frequent that they are practically fixed epithets. 
Hermin peligon is the most frequent : it is found as a 
man’s dress in: Ales., 259; Aspr., 801, 1346, 5403, 
6866 ; Alex. (Ms. Ars.), 214, 283; Amis, 1642, 2549 ; 
Aye, 2504, 2687 ; Doon R., 26, 800, 2138, 2253, 4015 ; 
Elie, 607, 1125 ; Enf. G., 2163, 2344 et al. ; Erec, 6938 ; 
Fils Aym., 3622, 4513, 6709, 6968, et al. ; Floire, 2347 ; 
Folq., 26, 445, 3868 et al. ; Herv., 524 ; Gar., II, 22, 14 ; 
180, 6 ; 221, 12; 251, 21; G. de B., 848, 1779 ; Ogier, 
2922 ; Pel., 481 ; Raoul, 1597, 3340, 6767 ; Saisnes, 7277 ; 
Vie S. Gil., 1649. 

Peligons vairs (el) gris occur: Aler. (Ms. Ars.,) 708 ; 
Aye, 1944; Fils Aym., 3571, 6053, 6090, 6750 ; Biaus, 
3435, 6098 ; Doon R., 779; Folg., 1711, 10541, 11536 
et al.; Gar., II, 38, 18; Brui, 10633, 10691 ; Thébes 794. 

On many other occasions peligon occurs without qual- 
ification. It is found especially frequently in Renard, 
as a middle class dress, XII, 206, 784 ; XIII, 142, 1163, 
1328 ; XVI, 638 et al. As can be seen from the titles 
above, peligon occurs most frequently in the epic poems, 
and is in these a garment worn for warmth in cold wea- 
ther and also worn in battle. 

As a lady’s dress hermin peligon occurs : Ales., 4700 ; 
Alex. (Mch.), 373, 11; Elie, 2154; Gar., II, 4, 3; pe- 
ligons vairs, gris : Gal., 1122 ; Raoul, 1017 ; Troie, 1619, 
and cf. infra. 

The cheaper furs worn by the lower classes and men- 
tioned by M. Enlart, p. 232, are not mentioned in the 
chansons de geste and the romances, with the exception 
of the passages Prol., 11409, s. v. maniel (16) and Prot., 
4834, where a wretchedly dressed girl appears : 

(1174-90) : 


Une pels ot mult enfumée 
De gros mutuns et mult uséc. (1) 


These less expensive furs were therefore scorned by the 
upper classes. In the Vie de Saint Thomas he is mentioned 
as wearing sheepskin : | 
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(1172-76), 5787 : 


Dous plicguns out desuz, qui furent curt e lé; 
Andui furent d’aignels e fait e aturné. (2) 


The wearing of two pelicgons is explained by the fact 
that Saint Thomas is ill and trying to keep warm. 
Chaudes pelices are mentioned in Erec, 6539, cf. also 
Rou, III, 10231 ; Perc. (B), 1400. 

It is not stated whether the fur was ever worn outside. 
M. Enlart, s. v. pellelerie, expresses the opinion that up 
to the 15th century fur was used only as a lining, 
though it showed on the turned back edges ; in the case 
of the mantel the use of pelz as synonymous with maniel 
would seem to contradict this opinion. In the case of 
the pelicon, however, the only specific references to the 
use of fur are when it is used as a lining with cloth on 
the outside : 

(1153-88), Pari., 10635 : 


..pelice grise 
Covert d’un fres palie de Frise. . (3) 


(a 1200), Biaus, 4214 : 


Vestu ot un vair pelicon 
Qui fu covers d’un siglaton. (4) 


In the dream of the cock, Ren., II, 203 the description 
of the pelice worn wrong side out with le poil dehors 
lorné, seems also to indicate that the usua! custom was 
to wear the fur inside. 

The few descriptions which we have of the pelicon 
are not sufficient to warrant us to look for a garment of 
any particular cut ; on the contrary the adjectives ap- 
plied to it are so conflicting as to lead us to conclude 
that we are to understand by the pelig¢on merely a furred 
garment, the details of which changed according to use 
and period. The lack of details also indicates that it 
was a rather nondescript garment, and since Dame Gui- 
borc offers hers to her brother, Ales., 4700, we may 
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nfer that there was little difference between a man’s 


and a woman’s pelice, just as there was none for the 
maniel. The only details which I have noted in regard 
to the pelice are the following: a man’s pelice is de- 
scribed as long : 

(a 1200), Doon R, 3354 : 


wee «Je pelicon qui jusqu’a/s] piez hi bat. (5) 
(p 1206), Perc., 12643: 


Viestu d’un pelicon hermine 
Qui jusqu’a tiere hi traine. (6) 


but in (2) above it was described as short. It fits close-— 
ly, probably at the waistline : 
(a 1200), Aspr., I, 801: 


Estroit vestis d’un hermin pelicon. (7) 


the skirt is cut wide: 
(p 1200), G. de B., 117, 7: 


..pelichons hermins, qui larges ont les pans. (8) 


it is once described as trimmed : 
(c 1200), Fils A., GOVO : 


1111. pelicons gris, de fin orfroi bandé. (9) 


The same details as above, a closely fitting waist and 
ull skirt, are mentioned for a lady’s pelice : 
(1172-76), Chr. N., HH, 31342: 


...d’une mult bele chemise 

E sus d’une pelice grise, 

Blanche, fresche, lée, senz laz, 

Seant au cors e mieuz as braz ; 

S’out afublé un cort mantel. (10) 


but in Esc., 4100 : une grani pelice large et lée seems to 
be loose all over. The sleeves in (10) above are tight ; 
in Thébes 3853 they are very wide, cf. s. v. manche (1) ;. 
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and at the end of the century the pelice may be sleeve- 
less, cf. s. v. chemise (22). 

What part did the pelice play in the costume ? Was 
it an outer garment worn as a wrap, a dress, or an under 
dress ? It appears to have been all three. One would 
naturally suppose a pelicon vair ef gris to be a garment 
corresponding in use to a modern furred top coat, and 
it does appear as such : 

(a 1140), Pr. d’O., 684 : 


Ele est vestue d’un pclicon hermin, 
Et par desoz d’un bliaut de samit. . (11) 


but in (10) above it is distinctly a dress and a mantel is 
worn over it. In the other examples quoted above, where 
it is the only garment mentioned, we may also consider 
it either a dress or a kind of coat, but in addition to 


these uses it was also worn under the Jliaul or chainse: 
(1150-55), Thebes, 3848 : 


.. ot vestu un ciclaton... 
Desoz, une pelice hermine... (12) 


937 : 


Lor bliaut furent d’orecassin, 
Lor peligon desoz hermin. (13) 


(c 1180), Raoul, 5566 : 


Lors a vestu .j. pelicon d’ermine, 
Et par deseur .j. ver bhiaut de sue. (14) 


(a 1200), Aye, 2504 : 


L’enfez fu bien vestu d’un hermin peligon, 
Par desus .j. bliaut d’un vermell ciglaton. (15) 


(c 1185), Ors., 624: 


Un peligon vesti derout et depané 
Et par desor un chainse... (16) 
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In Mon. G., II, 1413-1420, Guillaume wears a plice 
between the esiamine and his froc. Cf. also C. de P., 698, 
Anseis, 801. 

It is difficult to imagine how a dress made of fur could 
be worn under another dress, especially when the latter 
was tight fitting as we know the bliaul was, and for 
that reason one questions whether it was entirely of fur, 
which would seem clumsy, or whether it does not mean, 
in these cases at least, a fur trimmed garment as in the 
modern sense, the adjectives hermine or gris applying 
merely to bands of fur. Strutt cites an order from King 
John of England of a « gray pelisson with nine bars or 
rows of fur, unius pelizonis gris de ix fessts » (1). 

M. Enlart, Glos., s. v. pelisson, states that the pelisson 
in the modern acceptance of the word is found at the 
end of the fourteenth century, but the above passage as 
quoted by Strutt places it definitely at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, andin all probability it exist- 
ed in the twelfth as well. 

For the expressions les goles del peligon and pelice 
engoulée, cf. s. v. goles. 

Though the peligon is mentioned in the texts very 
frequently, it is not possible to identify it in the 
iconography, for the one detail which is fixed, 
that of fur, does not appear in either the statues 
or the illuminations. Viollet-le-Duc inquires, IV, 177, 
whether the unusual cut of dress which he recons- 
tructs, IV, p. 176, may not be a peligon, but this 
does not seem probable, as it 1s not a type of garment 
which would lend itself to a fur lining, and no fur trim- 
ming is apparent on it. Calthrop (2) has copied this 
illustration with the downright statement « this is a 
peligon » and has not even given Viollet-le-Duc credit 
for the dubiously valuable suggestion. Viollet-le-Duc’s 


1. Rot. Libertat. anno secundo Johan memb. 1. in Strutt: Engl 
Dresses, II, p. 39. 


2. D. C. Catturop, English Costume, (London, 1906), I, p. 27. 
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other ideas as to the appearance of a pelicon are also 
far from convincing. His reconstructions, IV, 178, 179, 
have the characteristics of a chape a manches, q. v. rather 
than a pelic¢on. Worn as an outside garment the dress in 
fig. 3 may possibly bea pelicon of the eleventh century, 
though, as has been said above, the style of the peligon 
in details changed with the period. 


PENDANT, s. m. 


With reference to costume, a pendani is a hanging 
ornament. This meaning is not given by Godefroy. It 
usually designates the part of the belt which was drawn 
though the buckle and hung down vertically. The term 
applies probably to either the whole vertical strap of 
the belt, as defined by Murray, s. v., pendanl, sb. II, 
b, in which case it corresponds in meaning to MHG. 
senkel, cf. Weinhold, II, 282, or it may apply only to 
the metal ornament on the end of the belt, as definéd 
by Enlart, p. 275: pendani de meéial... a l’exlrémilé de 
la ceinture, mainlenant par son poids la verlicalilé du 
boul de la ceinlure. As part of the belt it is referred to in 
the texts : 

(c 1150), Piram., 330 : 


Prist le pendant de sa cainture, 
S’en fist outre le chief paroir... (1) 


(1153-88), Parl., 10651 : 


Devant tornent les overturcs(?) 
Et les pendans de lor gainture... (2) 


Cf. also Sepl. S., 4462 under membre (1). 
But pendani also appears as an ornament on an aus- 
mosniere : 


(a 1204), Esc., 5844: | 


Pres vait qu’il ne ront ct descire 
De l’aumosniere le pendant... (3) 


Goddard. 13 
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and is defined by MM. Michelant and Meyer in the glos- 
sary of Escou/fle as ornement analogue a un gland. We 
are therefore justified in the broader definition of it as 
« a hanging ornament ». Although pendants d’oreilles 
were worn at this period, cf. Quicherat, p. 166 (1), I 
have found no mention of them in the texts. 

As part of the belt, the pendant is illustrated in 
Enlart, fig. 20-21 bis, 38, and Quicherat, p. 183 ; as 
an ornament on an aumosniere, cf. Viollet-le-Duc, ITI, 
Pao 


PO(U)RIIL, s. m. 


The definition of pourfil given by Godefroy, s. v. 
porfil as bordure, and porfiler, border, garnir le conture 
de, with examples from texts of the thirteenth century 
applies also to the word as it is found in our period. Cf. 
Murray, s. v. purjle; Enlart, Glos., s. v. parfilure. Fur 
is the only matcrial mentioned in the texts as used for 
the pour/il. Cf. in this connection Viollet-le-Duc, ITT, 
265. 

(a 1204), L’se., S916 : 


La pen’ ert a pourfil d’ermine 
D’un sebelin noir losengié. (1) 


(p 1200), Aub., 86: 


Li sorcos fu toz a porfil 
Forrez de menuz escuiriaus. (2) 


A distinction is made between orlé and d pourfil in 
(c 1160), Enéas, 745: 


Fu bien orlez le mantel toz 
Devant et a porfil desoz. (3) 


Irom this it appears that orlé indicates a border down 


1. Reproduced from Herrad v. Landsberg, pl. XXXVI. 
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the front edge of the opening of the manilel, and a po(u)r- 
fil an edging on the bottom hem, but it is not certain 
whether this was a constant distinction. The expression 
G po(u)rfil is also found Esc., 2975, 6709 ; G. de D., 3272. 
Cotgrave (1) defines pourfiler as « to purfle, tinsel or 
overcast with gold threads », an explanation given 
also by Enlart, p. 233, but this cannot apply to a porfil 
of fur. There seems to be a connection in meaning with 
profil, English « profile », and it may have been a tech- 
nical term designating a border on the extreme edge, 
forming an outline, possibly laid underneath and pro- 
jecting as in the modern dressmaking term « piping », 
or the French passepoil, biais or liseré. This idea of a 
piping laid underneath would be a satisfactory way of 
explaining the passage above (3) d pourfil desoz, 


REBRACIER, vb. 


The only definition of rebracier given by Godefroy 
which applies to our period is relever ses manches, and, 
en parlani d’une personne, qui a les manches relroussées. 
The following passages may be added to those cited by 
Godelroy : 

(c 1200), Cong. J., 6387 : 


Il rebrache ses manches... (1) 


4216: 


Les damcs i estoient, cascune rebrachie, 
Ainc n’i ot une scule n’ail sa robe escorchic. (2) 


For rebrace in Richeul, 1037, cf. s. v. laz (13). 
As has been :emarkcd in the introduction, p. 10, the 
only time when the forearm is seen uncovered in the 


1. Corcrave, Dictionary of the French and English Tongues (London, 
1632). 
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iconography is when the woman is working, as spinning 
or washing. 

I have noted, for our period, no examples of the later 
extension of rebracier to mean « to shorten any garment 
or drapery », for which examples are given by Godefroy. 


RIDER, vb. ; RIDOIRE, s. f. 


Rider, to lay in fine pleats, is used with reference 
the chemise, the chainse, q. v. and sometimes to the 
manche, q. v. Cf. also s. uv. froncer. The German word for 
this process was brisen, but the French word is found 


m 
(c 1200), Iwein, 6483 : 


wize linwat reine, 
geridieret cleine. 


The form rideler cited by Godefroy from Alexander 
Neckam, (+ 1217), which persists in England as late as 
the sixteenth century, cf. Murray, s. uv. ridel, v2, and 
rideled, is apparently not otherwise found in our per- 
10d. | 

The noun ridoire occurs once, in Parl., 10119, cf. s. v. 
crioreaus. Godefroy defines it as sorie d’ornement de 
femme. From the fact that it occurs in a passage with 
guimple and fresel we may conclude that it was, like 
them, an adjunct to the lady’s costume, of some mate- 
rial which was capable of being laid in pleats, possibly 
the type of headdress which is shown fig. 12, in which 
the pleats plainly appear. 


ROBE, s. f. 


Robe is used with various shades of meaning from the 
yeneric term of « goods » to the specific one of « a dress ». 
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The following stages may be determined. 1) goods in 
general, especially booty : 
(c 1157), Brut, 10152: 


Viles ardoir et robe prandre... (1) 


Cf. also 9447. 
(1160-74), Rou, III, 2485: 


Bien aveient pleine[s] lur mains 
De robe e de preie as vilains. (2) 


(c 1165), Trote, 4563 : 


Et la robe fu mis es nes (in the ship). (3) 


4811: 


L’aveir e la robe ont chargiée 
De que la Grece esteit despoilliée. (4) 


(c 1200), Ogier, 3759 : 


Tote vo robe a hasart juerés... (5) 


(a 1204), Esc., 3984 : 


... 8a mere, 
Ki gardait les muls et la robe. (6) 


2) clothes in general : 
(c 1164), Erec, 402: 


... 8a fille qui fu vestue 

D’une chemise.., 

Un blanc chainse ot vestu dessus ; 

N’avoit robe ne moins ne plus, (7) 


(c 1160), Mon. G., I, 478: 
Deniers et robes et a mangier doner. (8) 


‘Cf, also Mon. G., I, 542; II, 869, 1664, 1738; 2414, 
et al. 
(c 1180), Perc. (B), 9139: 


... lor ot robes tailliées... (9) 
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9142: 


E les robes furent d’ermines. (10) 


(a 1204), Esc., 6046 : 


Puis vont metre lour robe es males, 
Chainses, mantiaus, pligons, sorcos. (11) 


(a 1200), Athis, 10030 : 


Piec’a n’ot mes robe vestue... (12) 


Cf. also Erec, 1371, 1572, 2113, 4612, 6456; Perc., 19365; 
Troie, 13330 ; Gal., 1851, 5572, 7125, 7741 ; Ogier, 7300 ; 
Iv., 4867 ; Esc., 139, 3763, 5325 ; G. de D., 4056 ; Brui, 
9461, 9474, 9487 ; Biaus, 4217, 4232, 5125, 6099 ; Rou, 
II, 3513. 
3) an outfit composed of several garments : 
(1169-73), Iv., 2974 : 


Robe veire, cote et mantel 
A fet porter de soie en grainne. (13) 


(c 1180), Perc., 9285 : 


.. uns varies 1 vint 
Qui une reube a son col tint 
Et cote et mantiel et sourcot. (14) 


5916 : 


... uns siens cambrelens li trait 

Une reube fors d’un sien cofre... 

Quant il fu viestus bien et bel 

Et de la cote et del mantel... (15) 


(1199), G. de D., 4435 : 


...sl fai robe vaire, 
Bon mantel et cote et sorcot. (16) 


(c 1200), Gal., 6951 : 


.. une robe neufve 
D’escarlate, cote et surcot. (17) 
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(a 1204), Esc., 5340: 


Ele ot vestue richement 

Ysabel de robe novele : 

Cote ot tot d’un et cape bele 

Et cotere] d’un drap mellé 

Dont li giron furent mout lé. (18) 


Cf. also G. de D., 1821 in which roube is equivalent to 
sorcot and chape, though translated in the Glossary as 
manilel. 

4\ a single garment. In this case it is not necessarily 
a dress, for la robe and li mantials are used interchange- 
ably in Biaus, 4217, 4221, 4230, 4232, but as a rule. 
it is evidently used as in the modern sense. It represents 
the bliaui : 

(a 1200), Flotre, 2587 : 


Reube porprine vestue ot ; 


Si fu laciés au mius qu’il pot. (19) 


As a man’s dress cf. also Perc., 9367 ; Gal., 4781 ; Esc., 


3660. 

As a lady’s dress, equivalent to the bliaul or cole, it 
_is so frequently mentioned that only a choice of the 
passages Is given here : 

(c 1164), Erec, 2612: 


.. sest atornée 


De la mellor robe qu’clle ot. (20) 
2080 : 

Levez de ci, si vos vestez 

De vostre robe la plus bele... (21) 
(1172-76), Chr. N., I, 17192: 

D’un drap od seignes d’orfrois 

Out robe chere e ben seante... (22) 


(1190-1200), Trist. (B), 3898 : 


Sa robe tient en .i. main .. (23) 
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(c 1180), Perc. (B), 3682: 


... la robe qu’ele vest{oit] 
N’avoit plainne paume de sain... (24) 


(ed. Potvin), 4894 : 
... le bliaut qu’ele vestoit... 


(1169-73), Iv., 2360: 


D’un drap anperial vestue, 
Robe d’ermince tote fresche... (25) 


(c 1200), Gal., 7699 : 


... Fresne est vestue 
De sa robe qui riche est tant. (26) 


There is no distinction between a robe as destined for 
aman or for a2 woman: 


(c 1164), Erec, 5225: 
Ot Guivrez fet deus robes feire... 


5232: 


Enide ot la robe d’ermine... 
Ercc le ver et le bofu. (27) 


D) robe prendre = to become a monk: 
(c 1160) Mon. G., I, 184: 


Li quens fu moins, si ot la robe prise. (28) 


I have noted no cases of robelinge in our period. Robes 
viez, linges ou langes appears in 1268, cf. Boileau, Livre 
des Métters, LX XVI, 1. Viollet-le-Duc’s statement, III, 
297, that the chemise during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries was called robe-linge is incorrect. 

The statement made by Viollet-le-Duc, IV, p. 214, 
and by Racinet, Glossary, s. v. robe, that robe as une 
des parlies de l’habillement... ne s’applique qu’auzx véle- 
ments longs is true in so far as robe designates a lady’s 
dress, which always is long in the twelfth century ; but 
as far as a man’s dress is concerned there is as yet no 
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justification in the texts for considering it always long. 
Indeed an immediate contradiction of the statement 
is made by Viollet-le-Duc himself when he gives, IV, 
237, an illustration of a man’s robe which reaches only 
to the knees. 

Since no specific value can be assigned to robe, no 
illustrations of it, as differing from any outer garment, 
should be looked for at this time. Viollet-le-Duc’s 
charming reconstructions, IV, 231-247 must be accepted 
with many reserves. In particular the illustration, IV, 
246, fig. 9, may be identified with the bliaut, though 
there is no justification for representing this as laced 
up the back rather than at the sides. 


SOLLER, s. m. 


Soller is the generic word for shoes as worn by both 
men and women. Cf. Viollet-le-Duc, s. v. chaussure ; 
Quicherat, 155; Schultz, I, 220; Winter, p. 13 ; Gode- 
froy, Comp. s. v. souler. As has been pointed out by 
these authorities, the soller were sometimes of leather, 
Char. N.1040 : sollers de buef ; 1314: de vache. Espe- 
cially prepared leather from Cordova was called cor- 
doan : sollers de cordewan, Ipom., 1625 : Thébes, 3816 ; 
cordoan soller, Aspr, 7727 ; Char. N., 56 ; cf. also s. v. 
cordouan ; Mon. G., II, 3619. They were also of cloth 
or of silk, cf. Enlart, 261, but this was evidently taken 
for granted, for, curiously enough, the only other mate- 
rial specifically mentioned is fish skin : 

(c 1160), Enéas, 4026 : 


Si soller furent d’un pceisson 
De cent colors menu vairié ; 
A or furent lié li pié... (1) 


(a 1200), Athis, 6924 : 


Li soller erent pointuré ; 
Mout furent cointe li soller 
D’un poissonet de Roge Mer. (2) 
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For the use of fish skin for clothes, cf. Weinhold, ITI, 
258. Pointuré is translated by Schultz, I, 188 as ge- 
slickl, by Winter, p. 12, as bemali. Pointuré, occuring also 
Elie 1696, might be considered another form of painturé. 
Cf. Fier., 2027 ; Ogier, 1027, (cited by Winter), (2), (3), 
(5), but as Séhring has shown (1) petni does not necessa- 
rily mean painted, but may mean decorated with figures 
by embroidery or by carving. Embroidery, as an art 
well known to the ladies, seems probable here. A design 
in gold appliquéd on or done in cut work is mentioned : 
(c 1170), Ales., 7597 : 


Et a or furent entaillié li soller. (3) 


For a discussion of entaillié cf. s. v. mantel (10). Soulers 
a lisle, (i.e. with bands of embroidery) Aol, 2017, are 
shown Viollet-le-Duc, III, 157, 158. Shoes are also men- 
tioned as a laz, Casi., X XVII, 198 ; cf. also @ or hé (1) 
above; this style is illustrated Enlart, 260 ; Lacrorx 
31; cf. also s. v. eschapins (3). Sollers bolionés, Fils Aym., 
3621, may mean either that a strap over the instep is 
fastened with a button, cf. Enlart, fig. 282, or that there 
is a decoration of buttons as on the illustrations of Su- 
perbia, Herrad v. Landsberg, pl. XLIII, reproduced 
in Quicherat, p. 165. Pointed shoes are mentioned Alez., 
(Ms. Ars.), 243 as solerez aguz, and, as is to be expected, 
a lady’s shoes are described as slender and well fitting, 
Gal., 2022 ; Enseign., 221. 

The illuminated manuscripts which I have been able 
to observe in the original or facsimile show the shoes 
usually to have been black, and the same observation 
is made by Ashdown (2) for the manuscripts of our pe- 
riod in Iingland. As the lady’s shoes are almost entirely 
concealed by her long dress, some of the illustrations 
cited above are drawn from the illustrations for men, 


9 


1. Sonnine, op. cit. p. 610. p. 641, n. 2. 
2. C. H, Asuvown, British costume (New York, 1910), p. 55. 
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for the occasional glimpses we get show a general re- 
semblance. For other illustrations, cf. Lacroix, op. cit., 
pp. 30-34. 


SOSCANIE, s. f. 


The soscanie was a loose dress ; a simple, everyday 
dress as compared with the elaborate bliaui. 

There are few references to it in the texts of the 
twelfth century. Godefroy, s. v. souscanie cites the 
passage in Parlonopeus, 8015, where ladies of a religious 
turn of mind abandon their tightly laced dresses and 
wide pleated sleeves and wear 


- uncs soschanies 
Amples desos, par pans fornies, (1) 
Et vestent ces les scupcelis. 


The only other twelfth century appearance which I 
have noted in Old French is R. le D., 1798, where a 
knight wears une blanche suscanic. 

Du Cange, s. v. soscania, cites a M. L. passage dated 
1199 in which the word appears. It becomes frequent 
in the thirteenth century both in Old French and Middle 
High German, cf. Godefroy, s. v. and Weinhold, II, 288. 
Weinhold’s statement, that the Suckenie is mentioned 
in Graf Rudilf (1) in the twelfth century, rests on a very 
shaky foundation, as only the first four letters in almost 
illegible fo.m are found in the manuscript and the rest 
of the word was completed by Grimm. If this restitu- 
tion is correct, the carliest fixed date for Suckenie in 
MHG. is c 1169 (2). IL is evidently then a word appear- 
ing towards the end of the twelfth century, and its 
occurrence in Parlonopeus makes it seem probable that 


1. W. Grimm, Graf Rudolf, 2° ed. (Gottingen, 1844), ab 13. 
2. J. Berawann, Untersuchungen tiber die Midd. Dichtung vom Gra- 
fen Rudolf, Palaestra, XXX (1904), p. 112. 
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this text is to be dated nearer 1188, the terminus ad 
quem given by Voretzsch (1), than 1153, that given by 
Kawcezynski. | 

In view of the meagerness of our information in 
regard to soscanie no attempt can be made to identify 
it in the iconography. 


SOUPELIZ, s. m. 


I have noted only once the occurrence of soupelis 
in our period as a woman’s garment. This is Pari., 8016, 
in a passage describing women who have renounced a 
worldly life and fine clothes, and who wear soschanies, 
q. v. or soupelis. It probably had some resemblance to 
the monk’s dress of the same name, for which see Gode- 
froy, Comp. s. v. sourpeliz and Audigier, 148. 


SURCOT, s. m. 


The surcol is defined by M. Enlart, Glos., s. v. surcol, 
as vélemenl de dessus le plus usuel au xu1® stécle. We may 
accept this statement and qualify it by adding that it 
appears towards the end of the twelfth century as a 
new style of dress, a variation from the customary bliaut, 
which it later supersedes as the fashionable dress. If 
we accept the usual dates for Chrétien, the earliest 
example of surcot which I have noted is in Ivain, in 
one case as a woman’s garment, in a second as a man’s. 
(1169-73), Ivain, 4374 : 


Cest mantel ver et cest surcot 
Et ceste cote, chicre dame, 
Donez a cele povre fame. an 


1. For datcs cf. bibliography of texts. 
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5426 : 


A vestir desor sa chemise 
Li a baillié un buen sorcot, 
Et un mantel sanz harigot... (2) 


No variants are noted by Foerster. It also appears in 
another work by Chrétien : 
(c 1180), Perc., 9286 : 


.. une reube en sa main tint 
Et cote et mantiel et sourcot. (3) 


The reading in Baist’s edition, line 7877, is sorecot.It is 
worthy of remark that the word surcol is not found in 
Chrétien’s earlier works, Erec, Cliges and Lancelot (1) 
but appears in the later works, Ivain and Perceval. In 
view of the doubt recently cast on the datings usually 
accepted for Chrétien (2) and the discussion (3) as to 
whether Chrétien precedes or follows Marie de France, 
the appearance in Chrétien of surcot, a word applied 
to a new type of garment not found in Marie, and appear- 
ing frequently in texts, (cf. infra), which are generally 
accepted as dating from about the end of the century, 
would indicate that Chrétien follows Marie, and that 
his later works are more nearly contemporary with 
those noted below which also mention a surcolt. Perhaps 
the earliest text, aside from Chrétien, in which it appears 
is (p 1185) Orson, cf. (7) below. Both the bliaul and the 
surcol are mentioned in such transitional texts as (a 
1204) Escoufle and (1199) Guillaume de Dole. The surcot 
plays a leading réle in (c 1200) Auberée. It occurs also 
in (c 1200) Galerent de Brelagne. 

The appearance of sercoz in Mss. B. 1, 2, (fourteenth 
century) of (c 1130) Li Coronemenz Loois in line 1349 
as coles, sercoz el chapes, a passage appearing in the 


1. For sequence of works, cf. Vorerzscu, p. 295. 
2. Fourer, Rom., 49 (1923), p. 133. 
3. Cf. wbid. 
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other mss. as A 1, 2: et pels ef dras el chapes; A 3: et 
dras el peaus de martre ; CG: e! dars e. p. e. c. must cer- 
tainly be considered as among the rajeunissemenis of 
Mss. B. 1 (1). 

There is nothing in the texts which enables us to 
differentiate the surcol from other garments, except 
that it was part of an ensemble costume, and was worn 
over the cole, (1), (3', above and: 

(c 1200), Gal., 2043: 


Il est d’une robe aournez, 


De cote et surcot d’un dyapre. (4) 
6951 : 

Nose vest une robe neufve 

D’escarlate, cote et surcot. (5) 
1121: 


Des enfants nourris les nourrices, 
Qui vestu en ont grises p(e)lices, 
Surcos ct cotes d’escarlate... (6) 


1185), Ors., 1776: 
Pp 
Qu’il n’ait cote vestu, sorcot ne chaperon. (7) 


In (2) above it is worn directly over the chemise, as 
it is worn by I'resne, Gal., 2003 : 


D’une chemise bien tyssue 

Blanche et soucf pare son corps... 

S’a un surcot affublé sus 

Moult cher, fourré de cisemus, 

D’un drap d’Antioche estelé. (8) 


When worn by the wealthy it was often edged with 
fur and of rich material : 
(p 1200), -ALub., 86: 


Li sorcos fu toz a porfil 
Forrez de menuz escuiriaus: (9) 


1. Lancuors, Le Couronnement de Louis S, A. T. F. (1888), p. cxxu, 
1 ; cxxvis, 7. 
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1199), G. de D., 2187: 


«. un sercot dont li ados 

Ert bendez d’orfrois d’Engleterre... 

La pene ert d’un cendel vermeil, 

S’ert trop bel au col herminé... (10) 


(c 1200), Ombre, 278 : 


Et sorcot herminé trop bel, 
De soie en graine et d’escuiriex. (11) 


(p 1200), G. de B., 32, 1: 


1, riche sorcot orlé de marterine. (12) 


It is used for both summer and winter wear : 
(1199), G. de D., 1809: 


D’escarlate et de vairs enticrs... 


1815: 


Biau sorcot ct net por esté. (13) 


(a 1204), Esc., 7038 : 


1. sorcot qui n’est pas d’esté... (14) 


Garments at this period were usually fastened by a 
brooch at the neck, but Galerent is dressed : 
(c 1200), Gal., 4791 : 


En un surcot, clos a boutons 
Et a pierres entour la bouche. (15) 


The fastening is on the shoulders in: 
(c 1200), Gal., 2047 : 


S’a es espaules deux sardines 
En or assises du surcot 
Dont ferme la chevesce ct clot. (16) 


Other passages in which the surcol is mentioned are: 
G. de D., 2199, 2239, 2299 ; Esc., 6047, 6874; Chast., 
XXIV, 29; Aub., 132, 139, 205, 211 ed al. 
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The description of the surcol given by Godefroy : 
espéce de corsage serré, boulonné ou agrafé par devani et 
arrondi sur les hanches, cannot be drawn from any of 
the passages given above, nor from any of those of 
a later period which he quotes. It may therefore be dis- 
carded. 

The iconography gives us more help than the texts in 
determining the appearance of the surcol. A typical 
dress of the thirteenth century, differing from both the 
bliaui and the cole, is found in the straight, beltless, 
sleeveless slip worn over another dress, the cole (?), the 
sleeves of which contrast with it in color, as illustrated 
in thirteenth century monuments and reproduced in 
Enlart, fig. 31, 32 bis, 33 ; Quicherat, p. 184 ; Schultz, 
I, fig. 50 ; Demay, p. 93. A still earlier example of this 
type of dress is found (p. 1196) in Pietro da Eboli, cf. 
fig. 12. The evidence that this cress is the surcol 1s nega- 
tive rather than positive: the characteristics of the 
bliaui, the lacing on the sides, the elaborate belt, the 
frequently long and wide sleeves referred to in the texts 
and evident in the illustrations are absent here ; 
moreover this dress is evidently one which must be 
worn over another on account of its lack of sleeves. These 
openings on the sides, at first only a slit sufficient to 
allow the arm to pass through, were increased in size, 
and from the original simple type of surcof arose the 
elaborate dress typical of the fourteenth century as 
illustrated in Enlart, fig. 59; Quicherat, p. 243. One 
would not venture to say that the type of dress describ- 
ed above is the only style in which the surcof could be 
cut. There seems to be no doubt, however, that it is 
one type of surcol. Another style, with half sleeves, is 
very possibly that worn by Judith in fig. 11. This differs 
from the cole worn by the figure at the left in that it 1s 
not a complete dress in itself on account of the short- 
ness of the sleeves, but was worn over another. 
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TASSEL, s. m. 


The lassels were metal ornaments placed on the front 
edge of the maniel, at the height of the shoulders, like 
a modern clasp, except that, instead of being provided 
with a hook for fastening, ribbons (alaches) were run 
though them which, when tied, held the maniel in place. 
Cf. Schultz, I, 208 ; Weinhold, II, 311. 

Various other definitions of fassel have been given. 
Du Cange’s definition, s. v. fassellus as Fimbria, ez 
Anglico tassel, has reference to ecclesiastical garments. 
In regard to fassel in this connection, Murray, s. v. 
tassel, sb. 4, says that Dr. Rock, Church of our Fathers, 
(II, 35) explains Du Cange’s quotations otherwise and 
holds that fassellus has the following uses : « a) the large 
thin sheet of gold or silver hanging behind on the cope ; 
b) any piece of gold or silver plate fastened to a 
vestment ; c) the ornaments on the back of episcopal 
gloves, when not done in embroidery, but made of 
silver or gold plate ». Godefroy defines lassel as gland, 
frange, but none of his examples suggests either of these 
definitions. Frange is given in the glossary of Enéas, 
Tristan (Th.) ; frange, passemenis in that of Doon de la 
Roche, and glands, franges in Williams’ edition of Li 
biaus desconneus. The definition frange must however 
be rejected, for (1) the support drawn from Du Cange’s 
ecclesiastical sources is worthless ; (2) the descriptions 
of the fassel (cf. infra) as made of gold and gems can 
apply to a clasp but not to a fringe, and gold thread, 
of which a fringe could be made, is never mentioned ; 
(3) a trimming of fringe is not apparent in any of the 
illustrations of the period, but a double plaque on the 
maniel is found, (cf. illustrations infra). Godefroy’s other 
definition gland is possibly an application to Old French 
of the modern English meaning of « tassel ». The cause 
of the change in meaning which has taken place in English 

Goddard. 14 
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is not clear, (cf. Murray, s. v. tassel), nor 1s it established 
when the change took place, but there is no foundation 
for considering this English meaning of « tassel » to 
have existed in our period. The definilion of Diez, p. 317, 
and Meyer-Libke, REW., § 8680 Knopf, Agraffe, may 
be discarded because these objects are specifically indi- 
cated by other terms, Knopf by boulon ; Agraffe, by 
mors, mordani, q. v. Viollet-le-Duc, III, 3, classes tassel 
with agrafe, afiche, under articles of jewelry used for 
fastening, but defines it, IV, 110, note, as une piéce 
carrée cl ausst une agrafe quadrangulaire. If by piéce 
carrée a square piece of embroidery is meant, this finds 
no justification in the secular texts of the period, which 
always speak of the dassel as of metal or jewels. The 
definition given by M. Enlart, Glossary, s. v. tassel : 
Terme générique quit s'applique aux bandes, empiécements 
el ornemenls reclangulaires may be valid for ecclesias- 
tical garments (but cf. Rock’s description above), but is 
nol sufficiently definite to describe the lassel as it was 
worn on lay garments of our period. 

lor these, the only delinition which finds support in 
the Old French and Middle High German texts of the 
period is that first suggested by Schultz, I, 208, and 
reformulated by Winter, p. 52, as follows : Melallbesch- 
lige cu beiden.Setlen des Mantels, welche durch eine 
Schnur verbunden, denselben tiber der Brust oder der 
rechten Schuller zusammenhiellen. Schultz quotes, among 
others, the following passage : 

(1200-1210), Alh. u. Pr., D 150: 


ein mantil... 

gwel tassel inbtdizin 

von golde warin gesimidet 

und wé zusamine gelidet, 

mit guotin stcinen undirsazt. (1) 


The same details describing it as a double ornament of 
gold set wilh stones or enamelled and worn on the mantel 


are found in Old French: 
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(c 1164), Erec, 1611 : 


Es tassiaus ot d’or plus d’une once; 
D’une part ot une jagonce 


FE un rubi de I’autre part... (2) 
6806 : 

Quatre pierres ot es tassiaus ; 

D’unc part ot deus crisolites, 

Et de l’autre deus ametistes, 

Qui furent asises an or, (3) 
(ec 1160), Enéas, 4034 : 

Li tassel furent a csmal... (4) 
(c 1165), Troie, 13407 - 

De dous robins sont li tassel... (5) 
(1190-1200), Tris. (B), 1982 : 

(son mantel) Dont a fin or sont li tascl. (6) 


(a 1177), Alex., (Mch.), 19, 3: 
Li tassiel (del mantel) sunt a pieres, li ors i est parus... (7) 
(a 1200), Floire, 2350 : 
(un mantel) D’or en furent fait ]i tesel, (8) 


(a 1200), Doon R., IL 1574 


Li tassel en [v aloient tot l’or d’une citée 
Pierres i a et brasmes qui molt font a loer. (9) 


Cf. also Parl., 10628; G. de B., 3258 ; Morl A., 307 ; 
Ogier, 1026, (cited in introduction, p. 19) ; Aq., 316; 
Cong. J., 2318 and s. v. alache (11). 

The dassel is differentiated from other accessories of 


the manlel : 
(c 1160), Enéas, 750: 


Seul les ataches (del mantel) et li mors 
Et li boton et li tassel 
Valeient plus que trei chastel. 
(Cited by Godefroy). (10) 
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In all the passages above the fassel is found on the man- 
iel. An apparent exception cited in Godefroy rests on a 
misstatement : he quotes a passage from Loh. ms. Montp. 
as : Li dassel (du bliaul) soni de fin or tresjelé, but Winter 
quotes in full (274) also from a ms., what is evidently 
the same passage : 


i, mantel ot as espaules jetet 
Li tassel sunt a fin or trejetet. (11) 


A passage in Michelant’s edition of Alez., 436, 13 reads : 


1. auberc ot vestu dont d’or sunt li tassiel... (12) 


but the variant reading clavel, (links of mail), is prefer- 
able. 

There remains to be discussed Foerster’s definition 
of tassel in his glossary for Chrétien, from which the 
definition passements (Doon R. Glos, cf. supra) may have 
been drawn. It 1s Tuchborie am Halsrande des Mantels 
mil Melallschliessen. The passages from Erec to which 
he refers, viz. (2), (3) above, do not suggest this exten- 
sion of meaning to include the border of the mantel, 
but the explanation of the reason for this inclusion is 
found in a note in Foerster’s edition of Li chevaliers as 


li. espées, 238 : 


.. por honnour 
De vous fera faire au mantel 
De vostre barbe le tassel. (13) 


in which he says: tassel, eign. Schliesse (des Maniels) 
scheint hier orleure, 232, also iiberiragen auf den an der 
Schliesse liegenden Theil. But orleure and tassel are not 
the same, for they are mentioned as different objects 
in the following p&ssages : 

(c 1157), Brul, 11,980: 


La barbe eust, preist les piax 
Et feist un orle et tassiax... (14) 
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(1160-70), Tris. (Th.) 733 : 


Que il aveit noveles pels, 
Mais urle i failli et tassels. (15) 


Cf. also 754. Foerster’s definition may therefore be dis- 
carded as an interpretation of the usual meaning of 
lassel. 

The past participle entasselé occurs : 

(1153-88), Pari., 4900 : 


(Li manteaus)... de saphirs entasselés. (16) 


For illustrations of the éassel, cf. Enlart, fig. 255, 257 ; 
Schultz, I, fig. 66. The reconstruction by Viollet-le-Duc, 


IV, 71, is very probably correct. 


TOAILLE, s. f. 


Toaille, which is frequently found as a napkin, or a 
handtowel, cf. Godefroy, s. v. loaille, is also found to- 
ward the end of the twelfth century as a headdress. 
The connection 1s easily made; a cloth of the shape 
and color of a foaille was wound around the head, the 
earliest references to it being as worn by soldiers : 

(c 1170), Folq., 12586 : 


N’avoit pas de toaille le chef envolopé 
Ainsi come ont li Turc devers mont Guiboé. (1) 


(a 1200), Aspr., I, 4962: 


Colpent et fendent toalles et doblier. (2) 


The earliest use of the foaille as a headdress was, it 
seems, an imitation of the Turkish fashion, and probably 
resembled a turban, which either took the place of or 
was worn over the helmet. This style of headdress was 
also called a guimple, cf. s. v. jupe (1). A curious passage 
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in Guillaume de Dole compares a lady’s headdress called 
a lovaille to a helmet. (Liénor, in removing her mantel, 
catches it on her headdress so that she pulls the latter 
off unintentionally) : 

(1199), G. de D., 4705 : 


Si Penconbra si lh mantiaus 

Que le hurte as premiers cretiaus 

Qu’ele avoit fet en sa tovaille ; 

Li hordciz et la ventaille 

Enporta jus o tot le heaume... (3) 


Later the poet tells us that in arranging her coiffure 
that morning 
A721 : 


... Si ot fet front de heaumiere... (4) 


It is impossible to interpret the details given. The poet, 
however, seems to be familiar with the matter and to 
speak with authority. On the other hand, the author 
of L’Escoufle uses both fouaille, 8724, and orel,q. v. as 
interchangeable with guimple, 8728, but we may hesi- 
tate to take them as quite synonymous. Cf. also Esc., 
6113. The Glossary of L’Lscoufle defines fouaille incor- 
rectly as sorie de fichu de femme. 

A conjecture as to the difference between guimple and 
loaille would be that while the first was wrapped around 
the chin and neck, as fig. 11, the latter was merely a 
turban, as worn in the figure of Superbia in Hortus 
Deliciarum, cf. Quicherat, p. 165, or as in fig. 12. If 
this distinction is accurate, however, the following 
passage constitutes an exception to it: 

(p 1206), Perc., 10783 : 


... ces damoisiaus 
Si bien vestus de gens bliaus, 
Blances touailcs a lor cols. (5) 
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TRAIN, s. m. 


Train, referring to garments, is the train of a dress. 
The passage in Godefroy, s. v. irain, with this definition, 
quoted as from Serm. s.le jugem. de D. is from Li ver 
del juise, and occurs twice, lines 32 and 196. The word 
coe, gq. v. is a synonym for irain. The verb frainer is 
frequently found : 

(c 1167), Ille, 3090: 


Et je sui asses costumiere 
De trainer et vair ct gris 
Et dras de soie de grant pris... 


Cf. also s. v. maniel (2), (11-13), bliaui, II, (22-24), chainse 
(4), (7), cole (2), manche (3), and Godefroy, Comp. s. v. 
frainani. 

The excessive length of ladies’ dresses in this period 
was the cause of frequent rebukes from the pulpit, cf. 
Bourgain (1); Weinhold ; II, 276; Schultz, I, 199; also 
s. v. bliaut, II. 

The term meaning to hold up or tuck up the skirt 
was escorcier, cf. intro, p. 11 ; Godefroy, s. v. 2. escorcier. 

In the iconography the skirt is often represented as 
touching the ground, cf. fig. 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, but I have 
noted no illustrations of the excessively long train, qui 
lrainoit prés d’une loise, Omb., 316, cited s. v. chatnse (7), 


TRECE, s. f.; TRECHEURE, s. f. ; 
TRECEOR, s. m.; TRECIER, vb. 


_ [rece is used with the modern meaning of hair 
plaited in a braid. It is found in the singular : 


1. L. Bourcain. La chaire francaise au x11° siécle, d’aprés les ma-~ 
nucrits (Paris, 1878), p. 303. oe 
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(1160-70), Cliges, 841: 


.. li cos (neck)... 
Plus blans qu’ivoires soz la trece. (1) 


(c 1180), Perc., 7918 : 


... ele ot ses dois an sa trece 
Ficies por ses caviaus detraire... (2} 


(a 1204), Ese., 3144: 


De celi qui a blonde et sore 
La bele treche sor la crine... (3) 


4697 : 


Sa bele treche blonde et sore... (4) 
(c 1200), Gal., 2019 : 


Par les espaules (li) va la tresse... (5) 


The hair was very frequently done in two braids : 
(c 1180), Perc., 5992: 


La dameisele fu trecie 
A .II. tresces trestoutes noires... (6) 


(1174-90), Ipom., 2233 : 


A deus tresces trescée esteit. (7) 


(c 1180), Perc., 9481 : 


... Il vit les treces blances (of the queen) 
Qui li pandoient sor les hances. (8) 


Cf. also Perc., 6782, Prot., 4858, and galonné (6). 

An adverbial construction en iresse, « braided », is 
found Gal., 1242, cf. below (17). The form trecheure 
which appears to be a collective noun, « braids », is 
found Part., 10655, (cited by Godefroy, s. v. iresseure). 

That men also occasionally wore their hair long and 
in a oraid is evident from Perc., 3975; Trist (B) 4392, 
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4426, 4436 ; Cong. J., 5678, 5963, cf.cinfra. The beard is 
braided, Aspr., 10689. In regard to this fashion cf. 
Trist. (B) Glossary, s. v. trece ; Schultz, I, 214, and Viollet- 
le-Duc, III, 182. 

In the passage quoted by the‘latter from Conquéle de 


Jérusalem 5678 : 


Par derrier ses espaulles ert sa crine vergie, 
A IIII fiex d’ormier galonnée et trenchie 
A botons jaffarins l’avoit estroit ploic... 


trenchie is an error for or a variant form of frechie, 
as in 1.5963: 


Par derrier les espaulles ot sa crine jetéc 
A botons jaffarins trechie ct galonée. (9) 


For other passages referring to this custom cf. Romanic 
Rev., XIII, (1922), 285-289. 

The masculine noun ireceor means a ribbon used for 
braiding the hair, as it is defined in Lacurne de Sainte 
Palaye, and cf. Winter, p. 50. In Godefroy’s definition 
s.v. tresseor and iressoir the meaning pelgne is not jus- 
tified. 

The idreceor as described below is illustrated on a 
statue at Chartres, Enlart, fig. 21 bis, where the ribbon 
is terminated by several buttons. Cf. in this connec- 
tion, Enlart, p. 177. 

(a 1200), Athis, (Tours vers.), 2615: 


Trecié furent d’un fil d’argent 

Ouvré de soie espessement. 

Li treceors ert ases lons; 

El chief dessus avoit boutons, 

Qui merveilles erent bien fait ; 

Pierres 1 avoit jusqu’au sect, 

Mout precieuses, des meillors ; 

Mout par ert chiers li trecheours. (10) 


Cf. also (9) above and bende (19). 
The verb itrecier in the sense « to braid » occurs fre- 


quently : 
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(c 1180), Raoul, 5569 : 


Par ses espaules ot jetée sa crine 


Qe ele avoit bele et blonde et trecie. (11) 
(1199), G. de D., 5546 : 

Vestue, acesmée et trecie... (12) 
(c 1200), Ombre, 299 : 

Avoit lues droit esté trecie... (13) 


Cf. also galonner (2), (6), (7), (10), above and (14), (15) 
below. 
The braiding was often done with a ribbon of gold. 
The specific name for this mode was galonner, q. v. 
(1150-55), Thebes, 936: 


Treciées de fil d’or lor crins... (14) 


Cf. also Trist. (B), 1150, Enéas, 4010, G. de D., 4717. 
I have noted /recier once used with reference to the 
chains of a censer : 
(c 1165), Troe, 14896 : 


Tint en sa main un encensier, 
A chacines bien entailliées 
Et de fil d’or menu treciées, (15) 


Desirecier is the antonym of Irecier, and occurs 
(a 1200), Alhis, 493 : 


Chevols ot blons, lons vers les piez, 

Sor ses espaules destreciez, 

L’une mitié por devant mise 

Et l’autre fu derriers asise. (16) 


Cf. Godefroy, s. v. deslrecié. 

In two passages in Galerent de Bretagne the expression 
sans destresse is not related to desirecier « to unbraid », 
but represents desirece <* disirictia. 

(c 1200), Gal., 1241: 


..» les cheveux d’or 
Dont elle met partie en tresse, 
L’autre a delivre et sans destresse... (17) 
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2016 : 


Tient les cheveux, ce m’est advis 

Qu’il ne lui voisent vers le vis ; 

Mais desus les a sans destresse, 

Par les espaules (li) va la tresse... (18) 


The fashion of dressing ladics’ hair in two braids was 
prevalent throughout the whole twelfth century and may 
be observed on almost any monument in which the hair 
is not concealed by the maniel worn over the head ; cf. 
s. v. galonné and also fig. 5, 6, 8a,c, 10; Enlart, fig. 22, 
25; Quicherat, p. 162. Its appearance in 1150-55 in 
the text of Thebes and 1165 in that of Trote, cf. above 
(14), (15), coincides very nearly with the dates of the 
construction of the cathedrals of Vézelay, Chartres 
and Angers, in which this fashion is apparent. Its con- 
tinuation well towards the end of the twelfth century 
is also indicated in both texts and iconography (7), (12), 
(13) above, fig. 10. For the ribbon used as one strand in 
braiding, cf. s. v. galonné. 

The braid is sometimes concealed in asack-like cover- 
ing, cf. s. v. fourriaus and bourre. 

Along with this fashion, which from its frequent 
appearance with the court costume seems to have been 
chiefly aristocratic, the hair is also worn loose on the 
shoulders, fig. 2, 8), Quicherat, p. 166, 183, or turned 
up under the cotfe, guimple or louaille, fig.1,4, 11, 12; 
Quicherat, p. 165. This last style becomes universal 
for the lady’s costume about the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, cf. Enlart, p. 178, and reflects the ten- 
dency towards simplicity and lack of pretension which 
otherwise marks the dress of the period. Young girls 
still wore the hair loose, Quicherat, p. 188, or braided 
with a ribbon, which explains the survival of galonné in 
this sense, and this style also persisted in the colonies (1). 
As regards the lady of rank, however, a complete 


1. Cotgrave, ed. 1632, 1650, s. 9. galonner. 
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change is shown in the iconography in the thirteenth 
century, cf. Enlart, p. 182, note 1. A study of the texts 
ascribed to the first part of this century will probably 
show that the use ofthe words frecié or galonné, indicat- 
ing a style that was no longer popular, except for young 
girls, indicates either an attempt to give a flavor of 
antiquity by reference to a former fashion which was 
undoubtedly still remembered, or, in the case of a text 
of doubtful date on the border of the thirteenth century, 
that the earlier date is preferable. 


TUNIQUE, s. f. 


I have noted only one case of funique with reference 
to secular garments : 
(1190-1200), Tris., (B), 2886 : 


Ele out vestu une tunique 
Desus un grant bliaut de soie. (1) 


It is probably used here for the rhyme with riche, which 
occurs the line before, and is to be considered as a 
learned word, or transferred from its use as a sacerdotal 
or military garment, cf. Du Cange, s. v. iunica. 

As a priest’s garment it occurs : 

(c 1165), Trote, 269382 : 


Crises, hi vieuz... 
Toz revestuz de ses tuniques 
I. toz chargiez de ses reliques... (2) 


Poets wear garments resembling those of a priest : 
(1150-55), Thébes, 6453 : 


Tuit li poéte de la vile... 
Vestent daumaires et tuniques. (3) 


In the Latin form it occurs in the stage directions of 
(c 1150), Adam : 


Adam indutus sit tunica rubea. (4) 
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VEIL, VO(I)L, s. m. 


The word veil, vo(i)l used with reference to a woman’s 
costume appears in this period specifically as a nun’s 
veil : 

(1165-80), Vie S. Evur., 662 : 


... L’abéesse en prie 

Evroul, que la dame reveste 

De ses dras et que sur la teste 

Mete veil de religion... (1) 


(c 1167), Ille, 4223 : 


Un vol [str] et une blance gone, 
Comme rencluse et comme none... (2) 


The secular term for the same article was guimple, 
g. v. and the maniel, q. v. was often worn over the head 
in the manner of a veil, but voil also appears in secular 
dress : 

(c 1200), Gal., 2019: 


Par les espaules (li) va la tresse, 
Si les a couvers d’un brun voil. (3) 


As a covering to conceal the face of a knight it occurs : 
(1190-1200), Trisi., (B), 4001 : 


Cote, sele, destrier et targe 
Out covert d’une noire sarge, 
Son vis out covert d’un noir voil... (4) 


As a covering it occurs also, Vers de la mort, XX XIII, 
10: 


Morz voit par mi voile et cortine... (5) 


Cf. Godefroy, Comp., s. v. veile. 

The fact that nuns do not often appear in the chansons 
de geste and in the romances probably explains the scar- 
city of references to the veil. Illustrations of the reli- 
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gious dress of the twelfth century are to be found in 
the IZorlus Deliciarum of Herrad von Landsberg, one 
of which is reproduced by Quicherat, p. 170. 


VESTEMENT, s. m.; VESTEURE, s. f.: 
VESTIR, vb. 


Veslement and vesicure are both generic words meaning 
costume. It is of interest to note their appearance in 
texts earher than those quoted by Godefroy. (a 1000) 
Pass., 254 : 


Dune li vestent son vestiment, 


Ci, also 219, 271,396. (1) 


Among numcrous cxamples the following may be men- 
tioned : Adgar, Mleg., 14, 10; Sermon, 37, 4; Eruct., 
1259 ; Erec, 1368 ; Chr. N., 38743. 

The earliest case of vesleure which I have noted is 

(c 1157), Brul, 9706 : 


Leurs vesteures descerées. (2) 


It. also occurs Jord. F’., 1176; Phil., 1008; Trist. (B), 
4100; Perc., (B) 3701; Alhis, 10389 ; Pari., 8003. 
Veslir, to dress, occurs as early as (a 1000), Pass., 219 : 


blanc vestiment si l’a vestit. (3) 


also 253. For other examples cf. Winter, Glos. 


VOLS. p. p.; VOUSURE, s. f. ; 
ENVOUDRE, vb. 


Vols, the past participle of the verb voldre, means 
« covered with cloth » as the opposite of « lined » ; and 
vousure means the outside covering, the opposite of 
« lining ». These are technical terms which have no equi- 
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valent in English or modern French. The meaning is 
clear from the following passages : | 
(a 1177), Alex., (Mch.), 19, 1: 


Ses mantiaus fu hermins, de deseur. volsus 
D’un samit de Palerne vermel ou ver menus. (1) 


(c 1180), Perc., 4266 : 


Et ses cies ert encapelés 
D’un sebelin noir come meure, 
D’une porpre vols par descure. (2) 


Ed. Baist, 3052. 
A une porpre vox d. sore, 
(c 1160), Enéas, 747 : 


Molt fu riche la forreure (of the mantel) 
Et molt valut miclz la volsure ; 
Toz fu batuz a or defors, (3) 


4033 : 


(ses mantels) vols fu de porpre imperial... (4) 

(c 1170), Folq., 918: 
D’un lone mantel voutiz fu affubléc. (5) 

(a 1200), Aye, 192: 


Elle avoit afublé .i. grant mantel herminc ; 
La vousure est d’un paile vermciil d’amoravine. (6) 


Vousure in this last passage and in others quoted by 

Godefroy, Comp., s. v. volsure, is incorrectly defined as 

éloffe,, bande enroulée formanl ornement. The following 

passages from T'roie, he interprets, s. v. voll, as bombé: 
(c 1165), Troe, 1557: 


Coute i ot grant, vouse de paile... (7) 
1563 : 


Li covertors fu riche assez, 
D’uncs bestes fu toz orles... 
Vous fu d’un drap sarregoceis... (8) 
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Constans, Glos., Troie, s. v. voudre gives the definition 
doubler, « to line » but as has been shown, the sense of 
our word is « to cover », the opposite of that of doubler. 
The passage : 
(a 1167 ?), Marie, Guig., 182: 


Li coverturs de sabelin 
Vols fu de purpre Alexandrin. (9) 


is rendered by Warnke, Glos. s. v. voldre, as einhiillen, 
iiberziehen. The second term is preferable. 
For the passage Mort A., 304: 


De moles coutes volsés de pailes blans... (10) 


the suggestion garnis ? is made in the glossary of the 
S.A. T. F. edition. The translation « covered » is as near 
a rendering as can be given in English of this technical 
term. 

In the following passage envols appears to mean 
« lined », a synonym of forré : 

(p 1200), G. de B., 607: 


Ses mantiax estoit gris, orlés de sebeline 
Et estoit par desos envols d’une porprine. (11) 


Envous occurs also: 
(c 1170), Folq., 6198 : 


D’un osterin... fu ses mantels envous, (12) 


Cf. also Part., 10323 (cited by Godefroy). 
With the meaning envelop, wrap around, envoudre 


occurs : 
(1199), G. de D., 404: 


Et Jes beles dames envoudrent 
Lor mantiax entor lor biax cors. (13) 


For other examples of this meaning, cf. Godefroy, s. v. 
envoldre, envolser. 


P). 


Fic. 1. — From Miniature sacre e profane del? anno 1023 illustranti l' Enciclopedia 
medioevale di Rabano Mauro (Montecassino, 1896), Tav. LXV. (Lib.-XI, Cap. X11.) 


This figure taken from an illustrated encyclopedia which depicts, among others scenes, various 
types of occupations, shows the working dress of the lower classes, It consists of two straight tunics; 
the lower, the chemise, shows at the hem and sleeves; the upper is the simplest style ot the cote type, 
with sleeves, waist and skirt, cut in one piece and rather scanty. The belt is madeof a strip evidently 
of the same material as the dress. The round neck line ard the sleeves to the wrist are stable features 
of all dresses of our period, while the use of straight bands for trimming is very frequently found. 
The simple headdress shown here (the coife ?) is the forerunner of the more elaborate guimple, cf. 
fig, rr. The other women’s dresses shown in this encyclopedia are very similar to this, but in other 


1 : Cd bel 
cases stockings (chausses) and shoes of cloth resembling a modern pump are worn 
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This figure, illustrating the constellation Virgo, is from a treatise on astronomy. It is the same 
type as fig. 1, but as it is not a working dress it 1s cut on more elaborate and graceful lines. It may 
be considered either the cote of the upper classes, or the forerunner of the bliaut of the twelfth 


century. 


Illustrating the Flight into Egypt. The chape and chaperon are worn over the ample, wide sleeved 
pelicon (?). The embroidered bands on the hem of the dress and at the neck of the Child’s cofele are 
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Fig. 2. — Bibl. Nat., ms. Lat. 12117, fol, 132. Date c 1050. 


Fig. 3. — Bibl. Nat., ms. Lat. 12117, fol. 108. Date ¢ 1050. 


a very frequent style of trimming. 
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Fic. 4, 5. — From the portal of S. Benigne, destroyed, 
reproduced in Dom Plancher, 


Histoire de Bourgogne, 1. (Dijon, 1739) opp. p. 499. Date : p. 1150. -B==— 
Male, Art rel. du XI le siecle, p. 142; 1137-47, Enlart, Man. d’Arch., I, p. 421. 
4. This group is taken from a series of little scenes of househoid life, and illustrates the every day 


dress of the middle class. The dress of the woman differs from that of the man only in that it has a 


long skirt; otherwise the cut of the upperdress appears to be identical for the two. In both cases it 
is probably the cote, The headdress worn by the woman is very similar to the coife (?) of fig. 1. 


5. This illustration of la Reine ‘Pédauque shows the typical bliaut or court dress of the middle of the 
twelfth century. Cut in two parts, with the tight fitting waist, low waist line, full gathered skirt, 
long looped up sleeves, mantel trimmed with bands of orfrois, and afiche at the neck it shows all the 


most striking characteristics of the court dress of the middle of the twelfth century. For further 
description and other illustrations cf. under bliaut, 


Fic. 6. — Cathedral of Vézelay, Capitol of the Narthex. Date : 1130-50? 
Cf. Male, op. cit., p. 168, note. 


In this illustration of David and Bathsheba the dress worn by Bathsheba is the pleated chainse 
made of linen or similar material. For further description cf. s. v. chainse. A small mantel is thrown 
over her shoulders. The method of parting the hair from the forehead to the nape of the neck and 
braiding it on the sides so that the braids fell over the shoulders 1s clearly illustrated here, cf..s..v. 
gréve. The dress worn by David is probably the man’s bliaut with the chemise showing ‘at-the hent 


and sleeves. 
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Fic. 7. — Chartres. 1145-50. Male, op. cit., p. 381; Art. relig. du XIIIe siecle, p. V. 


The dress worn by these two figures representating the “ Visitation ” is probably the bliaut in a 
lesse elaborate style than that shown in fig. 5. The chemise shows at the sleeves and at the neck 
where it is fastened by a small afiche, nosche or fermail. The sleeves of the outer dress are only modera- 
tely loose, and the bodice is held in slightly at a high waist line. The skirt, as usual, is long and very 
full. There is an elaborate trimming of orfrois at the neck of the dress and on the edge of the mantel 
which, according to a frequent custom, is worn over the head. 
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Fig. 8. — Portal, S. Maurice at Angers. 
Date : 1160-70. Farey, Monographie de la Cathédrale d’ Angers, (Angers, 1910), 1, 56. 
(The heads of these statues have been restored, Farcy, p. 54.) 


These statues of three queens are of interest as illustrating a variety of styles worn contem- 
poraneously. The dress in a and b hangs straight from the shoulders; it is cut in two parts in ¢ as in 
the bliaut of fig. 5. The sleeve of the under garment or chemise is in every case very long and wrinkled 
as if pushed back. The chemise also shows at the hem in b and ¢, The sleeve of the upper dress of b 
is only comfortably loose ; ir @ it is very wide and is knotted up; inc it is also very wide. The belt 
in b appears to be a coroie of leather; in a it is of silk knotted at intervals and ending with three 
button like ornaments ; in c it is evidently of orfrois. The mantel which completed the court costume 
is thrown back in a and ¢; in ¢ the alaches or ribbons are looped in front, and in b on the shoulder ; 
in b the mantel is worn en fravers, The hair in b is worn in ringlets ; in ¢ it is braided, and in a it 
is galoné, q. v. 


Pl. V 


Fia. 9. — Bibl. S. Gen. ms. 9, fol. 162 recto. 


P}. VI 


In this illustration of 
Job, his wife and his 
friends, the items of 
special interest are the 
chape and chaperon worn 
by Job’s wife, the chapel 
worn by Job, the man- 
fel fastened on the left 
shoulder of the first of 
the group of three fi- 
gures, and the use of 
very wide bands of em- 
broidery set with pre- 
cious stones. 


Date : end of twelfth century, according to M. Buinet, of the Bibl, Ste Genevieve. 
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Fic. 10. — Bibl. S. Gen., ms. 8, fol. 178 verso. 
Date : end of twelfth century. 


Fig. a shows the bliaut 
cut like that of fig. 5, with 
the tight fitting cors or 
bodice and the full giro- 
née or skirt; fig. b how- 
ever, is evidently cut in 
one piece. The general 


_ effect is simpler than the 


bliaut as illustrated in fig. 
5 and 8c, for while the 
orfrois is still used as trim- 
ming at the chevecaille or 
neck, the flowing sleeves 
and the elaborate belt are 
lacking. For this reason 
these figures form a tran- 
sition between the elabo- 
rate styles of the middle 
of the twelfth century and 
the extreme simplicity in 
cut of the thirteenth, cf. 
p. 106. In fig. b the hair, 
instead of being braided, 
is concealed by a sheath, 
cfs. vu. fourtaus. 


Pl. VIL 


Fic. 11. — Bibl. S. Gen. ms. 10; fol. 78 recto. 
Date : end of twellth century. 


In this illustration of Judith and Holofernes fig. a wears the simple cole type of dress, which, 
together, with the surcot type, replaces in the thirteenth century the elaborate and complicated bliaut. 
The earlier distinction between the court dress and that of the lower classes as shown by a compari- 
son of fig. 1 with fig. 2 and fig. 4 with fig. 5 disappears with the adoption of this severe style. The 
waist is slightly bloused over the coroie or ceinture., ‘The chemise no longer shows at the neck 
and sleeves, It is probable that the under sleeve showing in fig. b is that of the cole and that the 

‘dress worn over it may be considered one type of surcot, These figures furnish an excellent example 
of the guimple bien lié, q. v. 
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fig. 12. — From Petrus Ansolini de Ebulo, De Rebus Siculis Carmen (Rerum Italicarum 
Scriptores, t. XXXI, p. 1). (Citta di Castello, 1904), tav. XIX, p. 74. Date: 1196, Enlart, op. cit. II], p. NAVIIL. 


Figures band d are undoubtedly the sleeveless type of surcot, g. v. for further discussion. The headdress is 
probably the fouaille, g.v. A child’s cofele, in a and in ¢ the circular chape, as in fig. g, are also illustrated. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TEXTS READ 


The abbreviations in the first column are used in the body of the . 
dissertation in citing the texts. Texts whose titles are not preceded by 
such abbreviations were read but no passages of any importance were 
found in them. A few texts of the thirteenth century were read as a 
basis of comparison, but usually are not cited, since they are outside 
our period. Where no authoritative monograph on the subject was 
found, the dates have been taken from Gaston Paris, Hist. de la lit. 
fr. au m. 4., from Bédier, Légendes Epiques, and very frequently 
from Voretzsch, Einf. tn d. Stud. d. altfrz. Lit., as the latest and 
most complete work on the subject. Where no fairly definite datcs 
were suggested, the indications a (ante), c (circa), p (post) have 
been adopted. 


Adam. — Das Adamspiel, anglo-normanisches Gedicht des XII Jahr- 
hunderts, ed. K. Grass. Rom. Bib. VI, (Halle, 1891). (c 1150, V. 
p. 123). 

M. Leg. — Adgar's Marienlegenden, ed. C. Neuhaus, Altfrz. Bib. 9 (Heil- 
bronn, 1886) (c 1150, cf. pref. p. xivii). 

Aiol. — Aiol, ed. J. Normand and G. Raynaud, S. A. T. F., (1877). 
(a 1200 older part in 10 syl., p. 1200 later part in 12 syl. V. p. 429). 

Ales. — Alescans (in Guillaume d’Orange, q. v.), (c 1170, G. P., p. 72). 

Alex. — Alexandre le Grand dans la littérature francaise, ed. P. Meyer, 
(Mss. Ars., Ven., 789). (Paris, 1886), a 1200, G. P., p. 273). 

Alex., (Mch.! Alizandre (Li romans de) by Lambert li tors et Alexandre 
de Bernay, ed. H. Michelant (Stuttgart, 1846). (a1177, V. p. 250). 

A. et Y. — Amadas et Ydoine, ed. C. Hippeau (Paris, 1863), (a 1200, 
G.: Paris, Mél., p. 334). 

Amis — Amis et Amiles, ed. K. Hoffmann (Erlangen, 1852), (a 1200, 
V. p. 225). 

— Anglonormanisches Glossar, ed. Priebsch, Baustetne zur rom. Phil., 
pp. 534-556 (Halle, 1905). 

Anseis — Anseis von Carthago, ed. J. Alton (Tiibingen, 1892), (c 1200, 
Béd. Lég. Ep. III, p. 141). 

Aq. — Aquin, ed. F. Jotion des Longrais (Nantes, 1880), (a 1200, V. 
205). 
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Aspr. — Aspremont, (La Chanson d’) ed. L. Brandin, 2 vols, (Paris, 
1919-20), (a 1200, G. P., p. 273). 

Athis — Athis et Prophilias, ed. A. Hilka, Gesell. f. rom. Lit., XXIX, 
XXX. Dresden. 1912-16). (a 1200, contemporaneous with Chrétien, 
V. p. 350). 

Ath. und Pr. — Athis u. Prophilias, fragments in W. Grimm, Kleinere 
Schriften, III, p. 212 (Berlin, 1883), (1200-1210, Grimm, p. 250). 

Aub. — Auberee, ed. G. Ebeling (Halle, 1895), (c 1200, V. p. 386). 

Aucassin et Nicole tte,ed. H.Suchier, 9th ed. by W. Suchier, (Pader- 
born, 1921), (1200-20, V. p. 462). 

— Aud'gier, ed. Barbazan ct Méon, Febliauz et Contes, IV. p. 217 
(Paris, 1808). 

Aye — Aye d’ Avignon, ed. F. Guessard and P. Meyer, Anc. Poétes da 
la France (Paris, 1861), (a 1200, P. Meyer, Rom. XIII (1884), p. 7). 

Biaus— Li biaus descouneiis by Renaud de Beaujeu ; ed. G. P. Williams, 
(Oxford, 1915). Ed. C. Hippeau : Le Bel Inconnu ou Giglatn (Paris, 
1860), (a 1200, V. p. 356). 

Brut. — Le Roman de Brut by Wace, ed. Le Roux de Lincy, 2 vols, 
(Rouen, 1836-38), (c 1157, V. p. 239). 

— Cantique des Cantiques, ed. P. Meyer, Rec. da. t., II, p. 206, 
(Paris, 1877). 

Carité — Carité (Li Romans de) by Renclus de Moiliens, ed. A. G. Van 
Hamel, Bib. Ec. H. E., 61-62 (Paris, 1885), (p 1200, V. p. 406). 

Cart. Hosp. Dauph. — Cart. des hospitaliers et des templiers en Dauphiné, 
ed, C. U. J. Chevalier (Vienne, 1875). 

Cast. — Castotement d'un pére a son fils, ed. M. Roesle, (Munich, 1838) 
(a 1200, V. p. 391). 

Chan. d’A., — Chanson d’Antioche, ed. P. Paris, Rom. des douze pairs, 
XI, XII (Paris, 1848), (a 1200, V. p. 234). 

— Chansons de Croisades, ed. J. Bédier et P. Aubry (Paris, 1909). 

Chan. de G. 

— Changun de Guillelme, ed. H. Suchier, Bib. Norm., VIII (Halle, 
1911), (c 1080, pref. p. xxx). 

Char. N. — Charrois de Nymes (in Guillaume d’Orange, q. v.) (a 1140, 
V. p. 188). 

Chron. Ab. S. R. — Chroniques de ? Abbaye de S. Riquier, ed. F. Lot, 
(Paris, 1894). 

Chron. N. — Chronique des ducs de Normandie, ed. F. Michel, 3 vols., 
(Paris, 1836-44), 1172-76, G. P. p. 274). 

Cliges — Cliges by Chrétien de Troyes, ed. W. Foerster (Halle, 1884), 
(1164-70, V. p. 289). 

C. de P. — Comte de Poitiers, ed. F. Michel (Paris, 1831), (c 1180, 
G.P. in Rom. XXXII (1903), p. 535, n. 3. 

— Conon de Béthune: Chansons, ed. A. Wallenskéld, Clas. fr. du 
m. a., XXIV (Paris, 1921). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TEXTS READ QA4i 


Cong. J. — Conquéte de Jérusalem, ed. C, Hippeau (Paris, 1868), 
(c 1200, V. p. 234), 

—- Coronemens Looys (in Guillaume d’Orange, q. v.). 

Cor. L. — Couronnement de Louis, ed. E. Langlois (Paris, 1888), 
(c 1130, intro., p. cLxx). 

Cov. V. — Covenans Vivien (in Guillaume d’Orange, q. v.), (¢ 1150, 
G. P., p. 273). 

Dest. R. — Destruction de Rome, ed. G. Grober, Rom., II (1873), 1-48. 
(p Fierabras, i.e. p 1170, Roques, Rom., 30 [1901], p. 166). 

Doon N. — Doon de Nanteuil, ed. P. Meyer, Rom., XIII (1884), p. 1-28, 
(a 1200, Meyer, p. 7). 

Doon R. — Doon de la Roche, ed. P. Meyer ct G. Huet, S. A. T. F. 
(1921), (c 1200, intro., p. xxxvim). 

Elie. — Elie de S. Gille, ed. G. Raynaud, S. A. T. F. (1879), (p 1200, 
intro. p. Xvi). 

Enéas. — Enéas, ed. Salverda de Grave, Bib. Norm., 4 (Halle, 1891), 
(c 1160, G. P. p. 273. Paul Meyer and others, however, belicve 
Trove ecrlier than Enéas;cf. Faral, Recherches sur lcs sources latines 
des conics et romans courlois au m,. d., p. 169 ff ; Wilmotte in 
Rom, 43 (1914), p. 112 ff ; Voretzsch, p. 245. 

Enf. G. — Enfances Guillaume, ed. A. Becker (Diss.) (Greifswald, 
1913), (p 1200, Gautier, Les Epop. fr., IV, p. 276). 

Enseign. — Enseignement de Garin le Brun, ed. C. Appel, Rev. d. 3. 
rom. 4th ser., III, (1889), (c 1174, Appel, p. 409). 

Erac. — Eracle by Gauthicr d’Arras, ed. Massmann, H. F., Bib. d. ges. 
deut. nat. Lit., I, 6, Leipzig, 1842), (p 1164, V. p. 206). 

Erac, (Otte).— Eraclius by Otte, ed. by H. Graef in Quel. u. Forsch. d. 
ger. Volker 50 (Strassburg, 1883), (c 1204, intro., p. 38). 

Erec —- Erec by Chrétien de Troyes, ed. W. Foerster, (Halle, 1890), 
(c 1164, V. p. 288). 

— Eructayvit, ed. T. Atkinson Jenkins, Gesell. fiir. rom. Lit., XX 
(Dresden, 1909). 

Esc. — Escoufle, ed. H. Michelant et P. Meyer. S. A. T. F. (1894), 
(a 1204, intro... xxxv, perhaps 1210 or 1212, cf. Foulct, Rom. 
XXXIX (1910), p. 589. 

— Liestoire de la guerre sainte, by Ambroise, ed. G. Paris, Col. de 
Doc. inédits (Paris, 1897). 

— L’evangile aux femmes, ed. G. Keidel (Baltimore, 1895). 

— L'evangile des femmes (2 new mss.), P. Mcyer, Rom., XXXVI, 
(1907), p. 4. 

Fier, — Fierabras, ed. F. Guessard, Anc. poétes de la France, v. 4& (Paris, 
1860), (c 1170, Bédier, Rom., XVII (1888), p. 51). 

—  Fierabras, deux fragments, ed. V. Friedel, Rom., XXIV (1895), 
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Fils A. — Fils Aymon, (La chanson des quatre), ed. F. Castets, 
(Montpellier, 1909), (c 120), Bédier, L*g. Ep. IV, p. 192). 

Floire — Floire et Blanceflor, ed. E. Du Méril (Paris, 1856). (first ver- 
sion, 1160-70 ; second, a 1200, V. p. 364). 

Floov. — Floovant, ed. F. Guessard et H. Michelant, Anc. poétes de la 
France, 1 (Paris, 1859), (c 1150, G. P. Rom., VI (1877), p. 605). 
— Floovant: zvet Bruchstiicke (Diss.), ed. P. Gehrt (Erlangen, 
1896). 

Folq. — Folque de Candie, ed. O. Schultz-Gora, Gesell. f. rom. Lit., 
XXI, XXXVIII, (Dresden, 1909, 1915), (c 1170, G. P. § 40). 
— Gace Brulé: Chansons, ed. G. Huet, S. A. T. F. (1902). 

Gaimar. — Gaimar: L’estorie des engles, ed. T. D. Hardy and C. T. 
Martin, Chron. & Memor. of Gt. Brit. & Ire. v. 91 (London, 1888), 
(1147-51, V. p. 238). 

Gal. — Galerent (L* roman de) by Renaut, ed. A. Boucherie (Paris, 
1888), (c 1200, Boucherie, p. viir; c 1230, G. P., p. 277). 

Garin— Garin le Loherain, ed. P. Paris, Rom. des douze pairs, II, III, 
(Paris, 1838, 1835), (a 1200, V. p. 222). 

Girb. — Girbert de Metz, ed. E. Stengel, Rom. Stud., I (Strassburg, 
4871-5), p. 441 ff., (c 1200, V. p. 223). 

Glos. Cas. — Glossaire de Cassel, ed. F. Diez, Altromanische Glossare 
(Bonn, 1865). 

Glos. R. — Glossaire de Reichenau, ed. F. Diez, Altromanische Glossare, 
(Bonn, 1865). 

Glos. Tours — Glossaire de Tours in Bib. Ecole des Chartes, XXX, 
5, 6th series (1869), p. 327. 

G. de B. — Godefroid de Bouillon, ed. C. Hippeau (Paris, 1877), (2d 
vol of Chevalier du Cygne), (p 1200, V. p. 235). 
— Gormont et Isembart, ed. A. Bayot, Cl. fr. de m. a. (Paris, 1914). 
— Graf Rudolf, cd. W. Grimm, 2d ed. (Géttingen, 1844). 

G. d’A. — (Guillaume d’ Angleterre), Wilhelmsleben, ed. W. Foerster 
(Halle, 1899), (after Cliges, i.e. p 1170 ?, Einl. p. cuxvut). 

G. de D. — Guillaume de Dole : Roman de la Rose, ed. G. Servois, S. A. 
T. F. (1893), (1199, intro., p. ux1). 
— Guillaume d’Orange, ed. M. Jonckbloet (The Hague, 1854), 

G. de P. — Guillaume de Palerne, ed. H. Michelant, S. A. T. F. (1876), 
(c 1200, V. p. 365). 

Hav. — Haveloc, ed. T. D. Hardy & C. T. Martin, Chron. & Mem. of 
Gr. Br. & Ir. vol. 91 (London, 1888). 

Herv. — Hervis v. Metz, ed. E. Stengel, Gesell. f. rom. Lit., I (Diesden, 
1903), (p 1200 V. p. 423). 

Herzog Ernst — Herzog Ernst, ed. K. Bartsch (Vienna, 1869), (Ms. 
B. c 1190, Hinl. p. xxxv1). 

Hist. Jos. — Histoire de Joseph, ed. W. Steuer, Rom. Forsch., XIV, 
(Erlangen, 1903), pt. II, p. 227. (c¢ 1150, EBinl. p. 231). 
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Horn — Horn ed. T. Wissmann, Quel. u. Forsch., 45 (Strassburg,1881). 

Huon — Huon de Bordeaux, ed. F. Guessard Anc. poétes de la France, 
(Paris, 1860), (c 1220, V. p. 416). 

Mle — Ille et Galeron by Gautier d’Arras, ed. W. Foerster, Rom. Bib., 
7 (Halle, 1891), (c 1167 intro. p. x1). 

Ipom. — Ipomedon by Hue de Rotelande, ed. E. Kélbing et E. Kos- 
chwitz, (Breslau, 1889), (1174-90, intro., p. v1). 

Iv.— Yvain by Chrétien de Troyes, ed. W. Foerster (Halle, 1887), 
(1169-73, V. p. 290). 

Iwein. — Iwein by Hartmann v. d. Aue, ed. Benecke u. Lachmann, 
4th ed. (Berlin, 1877), (c 1200, Geedecke, p. 89). 

Jeu S. N. — Jeu de S. Nicolas by Jean Bodel, ed. G. Manz, Diss. (Er- 
langen, 1904), (c 1200, V. p. 124). 

Jour. de B. — Jourdains de Blaivies, ed. K. Hoffmann (Erlangen, 1882), 
(p 1200, V. p. 225). 

Jour. F,— Jourdain Fantosme, ed. F. Michel (Pub. of the Surtees So- 
ciety, 11, (London, 1840), (1174, V. p. 242). 

Lanc. — Lancelot (Der Karrenritter) by Chrétien de Troyes, ed, 
W. Foerster (Halle, 1899), (c 1170, intro., p. xxx1x). 

L. Man. — Livre des Maniéres by E. de Fougéres, ed. J. Kremer, Ausg. 
u. Abh., xxx1x, (Marburg, 1887), (c 1170, G. P., p. 274). 

— Le livre des métiers, by E. Boileau, ed. Lespinasse et Bonnardot, 
(Paris, 1879), (c 1268, intro., p. xvi). 

L. reis. — Li quatre Livre des reis, ed. E. Curtius, Gesell. f. rom. Lit., 
26 (Dresden, 1911), (c 1170, V. p. 116). 

Loh. — Loherains (Die Handschriften der Geste des), ed. W. Vietor 
(Halle, 1876). 

Main. — Mainet, ed. G. Paris, Rom., IV, (1875), p. 306 ff., (a 1200, G. 
P., p. 273). 

— Marcoul et Salomon, ed. Crapelet in Proverbes et Dictons popu- 
laires, p. 189, (Paris, 1831). 

— Marie de France: Espurgatoire S. Patriz, ed. T. A. Jenkins, 
(Chicago, 1903). 

— Marie de France : Fables, ed. K. Warnke, Bib. Norm., 6 (Halle, 
1898). 

Marie. — Marie de France : Lais, ed. K. Warnke Bib. Norm., 3 (Halle, 
1885 2d ed., 1900, 3d ed., 1925) ; ed. B. de Roquefort, 2 vols. (Paris, 
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M. Leg. — sec Adgar’s. 

Mon. G. — Moniage Guillaume, ed. W. Cloetta, 2 vols., S. A. T. F. 
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I. F. (1884), (a 1200, intro., p. xx). 
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(c 1200, V. p. 378). 
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Méon (Nouv. rec. de fabl, Paris, 1823), I, p. 38 (1159, V. p. 385). 
R. le D. — Robert le Diable, ed. E. Léseth S. A T. F. (1903), (a 1200, 

intro., p. xLvii). 

Rol. — Roland (Chanson de), cd. T. Maller (Gottingen, 1878), (a 1108, 
V. p. 175). 
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Saisnes — Saisnes by Jean Bodel, ed. F. Menzel et E. Stengel, Ausg. 
u. Abh., XCIX (Marburg, 1906), (a 1200, G. Paris, p. 273). 

S. S. — Sept Sages, ed. A. Keller (Tiibingen, 1836), (c 1155, Suchier, 
p. 160). 
— Serments de Strasbourg, ed. E. Koschwitz, Pl. anc. mon. 3d ed. 
(Leipzig, 1913). 

— Reimpredigt (Sermon en vers) ed. H. Suchier, Bib. Norm. 1) 
(Halle, 1877). 

Thebes. — Thébes (Roman de), ed. L. Constans, 2 vols, S. A. T. F. 
4890), (1150-55, V. p. 254). 

Tris. (B.). — Tristan by Béroul, ed. E. Muret. S. A. T. F. (1903) (1190- 
1200, V. p. 283). 

— Tristan by Eilhart v. Oberge, ed. F. Lichtenstein in Quel. u. 
Forsch. der ger. Volker, 19 (1877), (c 1170, intro., p. 1). 
— Tristan (La Folie), ed. J. Bédier, S. A. T. F. (1907). 
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Tris. (Th.) — Tristan by Thomas, ed. J. Bédier, 2 vols., S. A. T. F. 
(1902, 1905), (1160-70, V. p. 281). 

Trote. — Troie (Roman de) by Benoit de Sainte-More, ed. L. Constans» 
6 vol., S. A. T. F. (1904-12), (c 1165, G. P. p. 273; cf. s. ». Enéas)’ 
— Valenciennes (Fragment de ), ed. E. Koschwitz, Pl. anc. mon.’ 
3d ed., (Leipzig, 1913). 

Ver d. j. — Ver del juise, ed. H. v. Feilitzen (Upsala, 1883), (a 1200» 
V. p. 129). 
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S.A. T. F. (1905), (1194-97, V. p. 129). 

Vie Pape G. — Vie du Pape Grégoire le Grand, ed. V. Luzarche (Tours» 
1857), (a 1150, V. p. 109). 

Vie S. Alex. — Vie de Saint Alexis, ed. G. Paris, Cl. fr. d. m. a. (Paris, 
1911), (c 1050, V. p. 53). 

Vie S. Ed. — Vie de Seint Edmund le rei, ed. F. Ravenel (Diss.) (Phil- 
adelphia, 1906), (1190-1200, intro., p. 46). 
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St. n Spr., 102, (Braunschweig, 1889), (c 1200, Arch. 101, p. 344). 
— Vie de S. Léger, ed. E. Koschwitz, pl. anc. mon., 3d ed. 
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ed, KE. Walberg (Lund and Paris, 1922), (1172-76, V. p. 110). 

— Voyages merveilleux de S. Brandan, cd. F. Michel (Paris, 1878). 
— Wace : Das altfranzdsische Gedicht tiber die Himmelfahrt Maria, 
ed. A. Pantel (Diss.), (Greifswald, 1909). 
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ados, adous, 179, 207. 

afiblalh, 26. 

afiblall, 27. 

afiblar, 27. 

aficail, afichail, afichal, 24-26. 

afice, afice, 5, 24-26, 27, 28, 
115, 116, 176. 

afichail, afichal, cf. aficail. 

afiche, cf. afice. 

aficher, cf. afice. 

aficher, afichier, 24-26, 28. 

afichete, cf. afice. 

afichier, cf. aficher. 

afluber, cf. af(f)ubler. 

afremail, cf. fermail. 

afublail, 26-27. 

afublalh, 26. 

afubleure, 27. 

af(fjubler, afluber, afuler, 7, 14, 
20, 26, 27-32. 79, 80, 81, 149, 
152, 164, 169, 190. 

aguille, agulleta, 159, 164. 

amigaut, cf. emingaul. 

amiton, 85. 

anc], 25, 32, 35, 60. 

anelect, 173, 174, 177. 

Angers (statues) 12, 17, 55, 75, 
219, fig. 8. 

angolé, cf. engolé. 


aqueton, auqucton, 47, 99, 143. 
atace, atache, 18, 23, 28, 32-35. 


150, 164, 169, 170, 209. 
atachier, attacher, 28, 34-35, 150. 


aumosniére, 15, 24, 35-36, 102, 
118, 193. 

aumuce, 134. 

auqucton, cf. aqueton. 

auru phrygiu, 178. 


baldakin(e), 42, 48, 

bande, bende, 37-40, 100, 122, 
153, 155, 180, 207. 

bandel, bendial, 38. 

bander, cf. bender. 

barcteles, 36. 

barragan, 90. 

baudequin, 185. 

baudré, 36, 64, 127. 

Bayeux (tapestry of) 65. 

Beauvais (Musée), 16. 

bende, cf. bande. 

bender, 22, 37-40, 57, 89, 126, 
139, 144, 148, 152, 158, 180, 
183, 190. 

bendial, cf. bandel. 

biface treslis, 165. 

blialdus, bliaudus, 56. 

blialt, blfat, plialt, 41, 42. 

blialt, bliaut, 44, 16, 17, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 36, 38, 40-59, 71, 72, 
74, 94, 95, 96, 103, 104, 105, 
406, 109, 117, 121, 123, 124, 
131, 132, 133, 135, 144, 145, 
147, 149, 150, 151, 155, 156, 
160, 161, 168, 180, 186, 194, 
199, 201, 204, 208, 214, 220. 
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bliant, blyant, blihant, 42, 47. 

bliat, cf. bltalt. 

blihant, cf. bliant. 

bliaudus, cf. blialdus. 

bhiaut, cf. blialt. 

blyant cf. bliant. 

bocletc, 60, 171. 

bofu, 167, 200. 

bonet, 47, 83. 

bote, 59-60, 89. 

boton, bouton, buton, 26, 33, 38, 
57, 62-63, 73, 83, 84, 113, 144, 
169, 174, 211, 217. 

bot(t)on(n)é, 62, 202. 

bocle, boucle, 60-61, 113, 174. 

bou, 113, 163, 177. 

boucle, cf. bocle. 
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Bourges, (statues), 55, 

bourre, 61, 114, 118. 

bouton, cf. boton. 

braies, 58, 75, 77, 87, 88, 95, 159. 

braicr, 38, 113, 171. 

brisen, 196. 

brodé, brosdé, broudé, 22, 49, 
96, 62, 63, 64, 65, 119. 

bulle, 176. 

burel, 86, 104, 134, 135. 

buton, cf. boton. 


cainse, cf. chains(s)e. 

cainsil, cf. chainsil. 

gainture-rial, cf. ceinture. 

caisil, cf. chainsil. 

caissc, 74. 

calcicr, cf. chaucier. 

camisa, cf. chemise. 

camisia, chamisa, 91. 

camisile, 76. 

cansil, cf. chainsil. 

cape, cf. chappe. 

capel, capiel, cf. chapel. 

capelet, cf. chapelet. 

caperon, cf. chaperon. 

caperon, cf. chaperon. 

cappa manicata. 78, 82. 

cauchement, 89. 

cauces, cf. chauces. 

cauchon, cf. chaucon. 

ccinture, centure, cainture, chain- 

ture, 14, 25, 52, 53, 60, 63-66, 
119, 150, 171, 173, 179, 193. 

ceinturel, ceinturcte, caintural, 
63, 64, 118. 

cemise, cf. chemise. 
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cendal, cendel, cendé, zendal, 8, 
36, 39, 42, 49, 50, 51, 56, 57, 
92, 105, 117, 123, 143, 185, 
187. 

centure, cf. ceinture. 

cercel, cercle, 14, 19, 66-69, 83. 
126, 129. 

cercelet, cerkelet, 66-69, 126. 

cercle, cf. cercel. 

cerkelet, cf. cercelet. 

cevesce, cf. chevecaille. 

chains (s)e, chainze, cheinse, 

cainse, 14, 16, 17, 69-75, 76, 77, 
95,96, 131, 147, 191, 196, 
198. 

chainsil, cheinsil, chamsil, chen- 
sis, cainsil, cansil, caisil, 56, 
75-77, 92, 93, 138, 149. 

chainze, cf. chains(s)e 

chalcier, cf. chaucier. 

chamis@, cf. camisia 

chamsil, cf. chainsil. 

chantel, 22, 23. 

chanvre, 92, 96. 

chap(p)e, chaspe, cape, 2, 10, 14, 
16, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 73, 77-82, 
85, 86, 104, 108, 144, 164, 199, 

chapel, capiel, 14, 15, 30, 31, 68, 
82-85 


chapelet, capelet, 9, 20, 39, 82-85, 
140. 

chap(p)eron, caperon, 2, 14, 16, 
31, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 85-87, 
104, 151, 206. 

chapin, cf. eschapin. 

Chartres, 12, 16, 18, 54, 55, 66, 
96, 142, 219, 171, fig. 7. 

chaspe, cf. chap(p)e. 

chauccs, cauces, 14, 30, 59, 87-90, 
95, 101. 

chaucon, cauchon, 87-90, 100. 

chauceure, 89. 

chaucier, chalcier, calcier, 28, 59, 
89, 90-91, 112, 152. 

cheinse, cf. chains(s)e. 

cheinsil, cf. chainsil. 

chelatuoch, 178. 

chemisc, cemise, camisa, camisia, 
chamisa@w, 11, 14, 15, 53, 58, 
69, 70, 71, 72, 75, 76, 77, 91-97, 
100, 104, 105, 107, 115, 130, 
147, 148, 149, 150, 158, 159, 
190, 196, 205, 206. 

chensis, cf. chainsil. 

chevazalic, 98. 


chevecaille, chevesce, cevesce, 
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kevecalle, 20, 22, 24, 97-98, 100 
116, 207. 

chevecedure, 98. 

chevesce, cf. chevegaille. 

Chrétien de Troies, 205. 

chief, 110, 153, and cf. couvre- 
chef. 

ciclaton, ciglaton, 44, 45, 47, 88, 
143,°161, 166, 167, 183, ‘185, 
189,°191. 

clavel, 212. 

Clermént-Ferrand 
du Port), 15. 

coe, coue, 98-99, 125, 

coetée, 99. 

coue, cf. coe. 

coife, 14, 15, 99-100, 107, 219. 

col, 18, 19, 25, 26, 97, 100, 111, 
143, 144. ; 

colerée, corolée, 100. 

Corbeil (statues), 54, 55, 154. 

cordoan, corduan, cordouan, cor- 

douanin, cordewan, 20, 88, 90, 
101, 112, 201. 

corolée, cf. colerée. 

corone, 68. 

cor(rjoie, 14, 37, 64, 101-102, 
174. 


(Notre-Dame 


corroiete, 64. 

cors, « bodice », 20, 21, 22, 38, 
48, 51, 102-103, 105, 109, 110, 
131, 164. 

corset, 145. 

cote, 14,15,16, 21, 30,43, 74, 86, 
87, 89, 94, 95, 96, 103-106, 
409, 110, 144, 146, 147, 157, 
165, 198, 199, 204, 206, 208. 

cotel(l)e, cotelete, 16, 103, 105, 
123. 

coterel, 105, 106, 144. 

coton, 56, 143. 

- cosdre, coudre, 159, 160, 161. 

cousture, custura, 22, 91. 

couvrechef, keuvrekies, 106-107. 

crioreaus, 107. 

cuffie, 99. 

custura, cf. cousture. 


daumaire, 220. 

def(f)ubler, cf. desafubler. 
depaint, 115. 

depané, 191. 

descaint, 153. 

descauce, deschauce, 59, 90, 158. 
desestachier, destachier, 34, 35 
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desafubler, desfubler, def(f)ubler, 
71, 108-111, 112, 147, 153, 164, 
169. 

deslacier, 168, 169. 

desli(ijer, 153. 

destachier, cf. desestachier. 

destraint, 149. 

destrecier, 218. 

destresse (sans), 218. 

diapre, diaspre, 44, 45, 104, 161, 
167. 

Dijon, cf. S. Bénigne. 

doblier, 213. 

Domesday Book, 182. 

dorn, 114. 


Eleanor de Guyenne, 128, 142. 

embracier, 148. 

embronchier, embrunchier, 86, 
139. 

embrunc, enbrunc, 86. 

embrunchier, cf. embronchier; 

emingaut, 20, 22, 111-112. 

emmantelé, 169. 

enbuschié, 86. 

enchaperoné, 86. 

Enéas (Roman de), 66. 

engalouné, 126. 

engolé, engoulé, engulé, angolé, 
31, 54, 131-133. 

enpointer, 22. 

entaillié, entallie, 
143, 168, 202. 

entasselé, 213. 

entrebracier, 148. 

envols, cf. envoudre. 

envoudre (envols, envous), 224. 

escapin, cf. eschapin. 

escarlate, escrelate, 34, 58, 78, 
80, 117, 118, 124, 167, 168, 
186, 198, 206. 

escarpin, cf. eschapin. 

eschafite, 167. 

eschapin, escapin, escarpin, 14, 
112-113. 

escorcier, 195, 245. 

escrelate, cf. escarlate. 

escrit, 22, 158. 

escuciaus, escutiaus, 64. 

espine, 61, 113-114, 173. 

estamine, 192. 

estraindre, 18, 149. 

estroite(ment) vestue, 
149, 190. 

Etampes, (statucs), 55. 


54, 58, 131, 


36, 952, 
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farder, 61, 114-115. 

federe, 187. 

fermail, fermal, 15, 24, 26, 28, 
60, 68, 94, 102, 115-116, 144, 
169, 176. 

fermaillet, 116. 

fermals, cf. fermail. 

fermer, fermer, 28, 62, 116. 

fibula, 28, 176. 

‘Fontevrault (tombs), 128, 142. 

for(r)é, four(r)é, furré, 17, 22, 49, 
57, 79, 105, 117-118, 143, 166, 
169, 194, 206, 224 ; gefurriert, 
42. 

forreure, « lining », 117, 118, 143, 
223. 

fouriaus, fourreaus, forreure, 
« sheath », 61, 62, 1418, 119, 
122. 

four(r)é, cf. for(r)é. 

fourreaus, cf. fouriaus. 

frange, franje, 119. 

frasé, cf. fresé. 

freis, cf. frots. 

freiseaus, cf. fresaus. 

fremer, cf. fermer. 

frenge, cf. frange. 

fres, cf. frots. 

fresaus, fresiaus, freiseaus, 122. 

fresé, frasé, fris¢, 119-120. 

fresel, fresele, frecel, freisel, 39, 
120-123, 196. 

freselé, 120-122. 

fresiaus, cf. fresaus. 

frézeaux, 122. 

frisé, cf. fresé. 

fritschale, 80. 

froc, 192. | 

frois, freis, fres, 35, 39, 85, 119, 
123-125. 

froncer, 22, 125, 156. 

furré, cf. for(r)é. 

fustancus, fustianus, 56. 


Galerent (Roman de), 60, 162. 

gcalon, 127. 

val(ljon(njer, galuner, ganoler, 
14, 39, 119, 121, 125-127, 140, 
218, 219, 220. 

gant, guant, 15, 127-128. 

garlandesche, 129. 

garmos, 61, 129, 130. 

garnement, garniment, guarne- 
ment, 23, 47, 49, 130-131, 181. 

gefurricri, cf for(r)é. 
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Geoffrey Grisegonelle, Comte 
d’Anjou, 133, 

geroné, cf. gironée, 

gimple, cf. guzmple. 

giron, 22, 106, 131. 

giron(n)é, geronné, 38, 39, 52, 
54, 55, 57, 74, 131. 

gironée, 20, 22, 48, 51, 102, 134. 

gole, gueule, 131-133, 134. 

gon(nje, 14, 133-136. 

gonella, gonel(lje, gonnale, gou- 
nele, gunele, 110, 147, and 
cf. gonne. 

graine (soie, drap en), 78, 198, 
207. 

gréve, 136-137. 

guant, cf. gant. 

guarnement, cf. garnement. 

gueule, cf. gole. 

Guillaume de Courb ee ei 

cuimple, guinple, gimple, 7, 10, 

en14, 16, 20, 40, 68, 86, 99, 100, 
107, 137-142, 143, 151, 152, 
153, 178, 196, 213, 214, 219, 
221. 

guimpler, 140. 

guinte, guite, guynte, 30. 

guippe, 142. 

cuynte, cf. guinte. 


hantscoh, 175. 
houce, 30. 


jobbe, jope, juppe, 142, 144, 149; 
jupe, 14, 105, 142-146, 147. 
jupel, 143. 

juppe, cf. jobbe. 

juppum, 143. 


keuvrekies, 107. 
kevecalle, cf. chevegaille. 
kievetaille, 98. 

kiupa, 142. 


kozzo, cozo, 103. 

lacer, lacicr, 20, 53, 93, 119, 121, 
146-151. 160, 161. 

laceles, 68. 

lacerna, 103. 

laciere, 146. 

lacon, 146. 

langes, 59, 200. 

Jasnete, 149. 151. 

lasmére, 113. 

laz, 48, 52, 70, 93, 103, 118, 419, 
421, 122, 146-151, 190, 202. 
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Léves (tomb), 16. 

li(ijer, 14, 38, 40, 139, 142, 144, 
151-153, 201, 202. 

lin, 92. 

linges, 200. 

liste, 153-156, 166. 

listé, 22, 38, 100, 153-156, 168, 
480, 183. 

lunula, 176. 

lustamcz, 167. 


mance, cf. manche. 

manche, mange, mance, 38, 48, 
76, 78, 80, 94, 105, 120, 121, 
123, 125, 133, 141, 144, 156-163. 

manicles, 168. 

manjoz (manches), 78. 

Mans (Le) (statues), 55. 

mantel, 2, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 43, 51, 53, 58, 68, 70, 71, 
73, 74, 78, 81, 96, 103, 104, 
108, 109, 118, 124, 133, 144, 
149, 150, 151, 153, 156, 163- 
170, 172, 177, 180, 183, 186, 
198, 204, 205, 209, 211, 212, 
214, 219, 221, 223, 224, 

mantelet, 80, 166. 

Manuscripts: 

Bib. Ars. 1186, p. 142. 

Bib. Nat. lat. $846, p 85, 118, 
136, 142. 

Bib. Nat. lat. 10525, p. 118, 142. 

Bib. Nat. lat. 12117, p. 146, 
fig. 2, 3, 

Bib. S, Gen. lat. 8, 9, 10, p. 55, 
118, fig. 9, 10, 11. 

Cott. Claudius B IV, p. 174 

Cott. Nero C IV, p. 55. 

Hildeshein, S, Alexis, p. 55. 

Hortus Delictiarum (Herrad von 
Landsberg), 58, 65, 82, 100, 
106, 112, 136, 142, 145, 170, 
194 n. 202, 214, 222. 

HIuntingficld Psalter, p. 118. 

Montecassino, Enciclopedia me- 
diavele de Rabano Mauro, p. 65, 
fig. 1. 

Pictro da Eboli, De Rebus Siculis 
Carmen, p. 208, fig. 12. 

margas (manches), 161. 

Marie de France (dates of), 205. 

materials, 8, 20, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
56, 88, 92, 104, 176. 

membre, 60, 61, 171. 
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mingaut, cf. emingaut. 

mitaine, 172, 174. 

miton, 127, 172. 

moffle, cf. moufle. 

mordaculum, 172. 

mordant, 61, 172-174, 177. 

mors, 33, 172-174. 

mouffle, muffla, moffle, 91, 174= 
175. 

mutabet, 172. 


noicl, nocl, 175-176. 

noche, nosche, noische, 15, 24, 
28, 34, 60, 115, 176-177. 

noel, cf. novel. 

noische, nosche, cf. noche. 

nuchil, cf. nusca. 

nusca, nuschel, nuchil, 176. 


ceuvre sarasine, 144, 182. 

ceuvrer, 182. 

or batu, 17, 44, 50, 68, 97, 

ora, 183. 

oral, cf. orel. 

orcassin, 48. 

ore], oral, oro], 14, 107, 137, 178, 
214. 

orfrois, orfroi, orfreis, 14, 18, 19, 
20, 35, 63, 68, 83, 124, 128, 
130, 143, 144, 148, 150, 168, 
176, 178-182, 183, 190, 199, 

orienne, 49, 

orlaz, 151. 

orle, orles, urle, 22, 165, 169, 183- 
184, 212. 

orler, ourler, 22, 38, 51, 80, 164, 
168, 180, 183-184, 207, 223. 

orles, cf. orle. 

oro], cf. orel. 

osterin, ostarin, 43, 44, 50, 56, 
83, 167, 224. 


179. 


pail(lje, palic, pale, 8, 9, 19, 23, 
29, 44, 46, 47, 48, 50, 52, 55, 
56, 80, 88, 99, 101, 103, 117, 
418, 120, 123, 143, 156, 166, 
167, 181, 182, 189, 223. 

paindre, 167, 202. 

paine (en), 187. 

painturé, 20, 202. 

paldekin, 42, 

pale, palie, cf. pail(le. 

pallium, 47. 

pané, 169, 
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pan(n)e, pen(n}e, 18, 22, 23, 164, 
165, 166, 183, 184, 185-187, 
194. 

Partonopeus, 145, 203. 

peaus, pels, piax, 26, 30, 108, 
110, 166, 188, 189, 212, 213. 

pelice, peligon, pelichon, pligun, 
14, 15, 55, 58, 71, 73, 78, 82, 
94, 95, 96, 104, 130, 132, 135, 
147, 155, 184, 187-193, 198. 

pendant, 171, 173, 193. 

pen(nje cf. pane 

pfell, pfeller, 41, 42. 

See 91. 
hilippe Auguste, 169. 

piax, cf. peaus. 

plialt, cf. blialt. 

pointes, 22. 

pointuré, 58, 201, 202. 

porceint, 65. 

porfil, pourfil, 22, 34, 194-195. 

porpre, 17, 20, 38, 41, 42, 45, 46, 
49, 50, 53, 56, 102, 117, 120, 
144, 186, 223, 224. 

porprine, 147, 167, 224. 

Protesilaus, 169. 

pure (en, em), 109, 110, 153, 164. 

purper, purpur, 41, 42. 


rebracher, rebrachier, rebracier, 
73, 195-196. 

reubes, cf. robe. 

Richard Coeur de Lion, 128. 

ridé, 22, 69, 70, 71, 74, 76, 92, 
93, 122, 156, 159, 196. 

rideler, 196. 

ridoire, 196. 

robe, roube, reube, 14, 22, 71, 
74, 116, 147, 155, 175, 180, 181, 
186, 195, 196-210, 205, 206, 

robelinge, 200. 

roc, 146. 

roube, cf. robe. 

rouge, cf. farder, garmos. 


saingle, 22, 144. 

S. Bénigne (statues), 12, 17, 55, 
fig. 4, 5. 

S. Denis (statues), 55. 

S. Germain des Prés (statues), 55. 

S. Germain ]’Auxcrrois (statues), 
36, 106, 

S. Louis, 14, 106. 

S. Loup de Naud (statues), 17, 
59. 


WOMEN’S COSTUME IN FRENCH TEXTS 


S. Savin (mural paintings), 11, 
82,112,170. . 

S. Thomas of Cantorbury, 189. 

samin, samis, samit, 9, 20, 35, 
38, 44, 45, 46, 52, 56, 57, 92, 
102, 108, 109, 113, 123, 124, 
147, 148, 150, 167, 186, 187, 
223. 

sarge, 221. 

schapel, 83. 

schapperune, 80. 

scyrte, 146. 

secorcier, 73. 

sele, cf. sote. 

senkel, 193. 

sercoz, cf. surcot. 

sidoine, 166. 

si(ije, cf. soite. 

sindon, 42. 

siglaton, singlaton, cf. ciclaton. 

skyrte, 146. 

soic, 8, 39, 44, 49, 52, 55, 56, 57, 
63, 88, 92, 95, 104, 167, 207; 

sol(ljer, 14, 59, 87, 88, 90, 112, 
201-203. 

sorchauz, 89. 

soscania, soschanie, 47, 203. 

soupeliz, 204. 

sozceinte, 62, 65. 

strofium, 178. 

suckenie, 203. 

soal, suale, 80, 167. 

sorcot, sorecot, sourcot, surcot, 
14, 15, 31, 95, 104, 105, 144, 
160, 184, 198, 199, 204-208. 

suale, cf. soal. 

suscanie, cf. soschante. 


tassel, tassicl, 14, 18, 33, 34, 35, 
150, 164, 165, 169, 177, 209- 
213. 

Thébes (Roman de\, 16, 219. 

theristrum, 137. 

tiret, 183. 

toaille, toalle, 14, 107, 109, 137, 
213-214, 219. 

Toulouse (statues), 17. 

tovail(lje, cf. toaille. 

train, 74, 98, 215. 

trainer, 49, 51, 57, 70, 99, 168, 
190, 215. 

travers (en), 26, 169, 170. 

trece, 62, 119, 137, 215-220, 221. 

trececor, 39, 40, 217. 

treche, cf. trece. 

trechier, cf. trecier. 


INDEX 


trecheure, 216. 

trecier, 14, 39, 40, 125, 126, 217- 
220. 

tresce, cf. tresse. 

trescer, cf. trecier. 

tresse (en), 216; cf. also trece. 

Troie (Roman de), 65, 219. 

tunique, 220, 

tyret, cf. tiret. 


urle, cf. orle. 


veil, 14, 221. 

vestement, vestiment, 24, 222. 
vesteure, 21, 56, 99, 222. 

vestir, 28, 44, 45, 46, 50, 52, 71, 
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447, 152, 159, 181, 187, 190, 
198, 199, 200, 205, 218, 220, 222. 
Vézelay (statues), 55, 65, 74, 75, 
82, 136, 175, 219, fig. 6. 
Vienna (bliaut of), 21, 22. 
viestir, cf. vestir. 
voil, voile, vol, cf. veil. 
voldre, 222-224. 
vols, etc., 22, 222-224. 
volsure, vousure, 22, 222-224. 
wanti, wanz, cf. gant. 
wimpal, wimpel, wimple, 137. 


Yolande de Bretagne, 128. 


zendal, cf, cendal. 
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